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STATEIJIEIIT OF SECRETARY OF DEFMSE ROBEE^T S. McNAMARA 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARm«!ENT OF DEFENSE APPR OPRIATIONS 
ON THE FISCAL YEAR 1964-68 DEFENSE PROGRAM AND 1964 DEFENSE BUDGET 



Mr. Chairmc and Members of the Committee r 

It is sigaln our privilege to present to you our Defense program 
projections for the next- five years, and our "budget proposals for the 
coming fiscal year. The form of this statement is similar to the one I 
presented to you last year. It Is arranged In the same manner in -wtich 
the Defense program is developed, namely, in terms of the principal missions 
of vtr Defense establishment^ rather than by organizational component or by 
budget category. 

Later in your hearings the Defense Comptroller will summarize the 
Defense budget by category and appropriation title, In the traditional 
mar^-er . The Service Secretaries and Chiefs will then present 6t.atements 
on th'Sir respective Services. 

Upon completion of my statement. General Taylor, the Chairman of 

the Joint Chiefs of Staffs is prepeured to present his analysis of the 

relative military postures of the United States and its Allies and the 
Sinc-Soviet Bloc. 

Again, because of the length of my statement j, I would like to 
preser-t it in sections , if agreeatle tt the Comicittee, holding n^rself 
av-alLalrle for questioning at the end of each section. The statement 
contains eleven sections, as shown In the Table of Contents. In 
addition, there is attached to each copy a set of related Tables Trtilch 
you my wish to follow as we proceed throijgh the statement. 

B^/ and large, we have projected the forces and programs through 
fieca*: yeB,r I968/ f ive y-sars bej^'ond the c-irrent fiscal, year. As I 
pcintsi cu,t la.st'yearr the further we pr:jject these prograxas the mc^re 
pro^'isional th-?y shcuid be considered. Changes^ will have to be made 
as ^-e inov<=r along and entirely new projects, the need for which cannot 
Or: cl^£.rly foreeeen- will have to be added, as has been dor.e this 
yea.r . 

We have also projected program cos^t? through fiscal yesr 1968^ but 
these cost projections are still highly tentati'/e. Likft all s^j.ch projec- 
tion,?^ they suffer from viis.t migb.t be called a "bow w&ve" effect - a p-eaKlng 
of costs in the years following the budget year and a sharp tap?ring off in 
the later years. The pealdLng is principally the result of two factors s 
1) the postponement to the next year of marginal and less urgent projects; 
and 2) the fact that the program costs beyond fiscal year 1964 have not been 
subjected to the detailed and rigorous budget reviews accorded the 1964 
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estlaates. Thus^ ve are eontinually pusMng the peah of the prograa 
^fore \i8 &8 ve nove from year to year; hence , the "bow wave" effect. 

The dorwnward slope In the later years of the 196k^6Q period reflects our 
iaahlllty to see -very clearly the coarse of future evests. this is the 
typical downward bias Inherent in all longer range projectloos, government 
or industry. We know, for ezanvle^ that sobs of the projacta included 
in the Research and Deyelopnent program will advance to prodoetion and 
dofplcyaent before the end of fiscal year 1968^ although ve are not sure 
nov which ones vill he so advanced, flhen the decision to produce and 
deploy is made, the project is transferred to the agppropriate niasion- 
oriented program^ l.e.^ Strategic Retaliatory Forces ^ Continental Air and 
Missile Defense Forces, General Purpose Forces or Airlift and Seallft 
Forces , and additional funds are added to procure and operate the ayaten. 
Therefore^ no precise conclusions as to the future course of the Defense 
program can he drawn aljqply on the basis of such cost projections. Shey 
are useful for internal Defense Department planning, hvft are in no sense 
predictions of future budgets. 

I also want to remind you that Z vill he talking about costs in 
terms of '^otal Obllgational Authority". Total Obligatlonal Authority 
represents the full cost of an azmual Increment of a program regardless 
of the year in which the funds are authorized, appropriated or ejqi^ended. 
Zhese costs vill differ from Sev Obligatlonal Authority in many eases, 
especially in the Procurement accounts where certain prior year funds 
are available to finance 196k programs. Moreover, most of my discussion 
vill deal vlth the total cost of a program, including the directly 
attrlhutable costs of Military Personnel, Operation and M»intenanee, as 
veil as Research and Development and Military Construction. A reconcilia- 
tion of the program costs vlth the budget titles and aipproprlatioa accounts 
for fiscal years I963 and 1961f is ahovn on Ubles 21 and 22. 

Throughout this discussion I vill try to call to your attention all 
major changes from the programs presented to you last year and give you 
the reasons for them. This vill tend to lengthen iqr statement aonevtaat, 
but X believe you vlU vant to know about these changes. 



I. IIVIRGIXJCTIOR 

A. APPROACH TO THE FISCAL VSAR 1961^-68 PROtaAM AHD THE FISCAL TEAR 196k BODOBr 



This year, in contrast to last year vhen we had to develop a five- 
7«ar program from the ground -up, ve started the "budgeting cycle with an 
approved program projected through Fiscal Year 1967- This was essentially 
the same program I presented to the Conmittee last year. We realized, of 
course, that changes in this program would be needed as time went on, first, 
to reflect the action of the Congress on our fiscal year I963 budget, and 
then to take account of all the numerous changes which are hound to occur 
in the international situation, in our requirements for military forces, 
in technology and in costs. Accordingly, we established last sumner a 
program change procedure designed to provide an orderly method for pro- 
posing, reviewing and approving program changes. The procedure affords 
all elements in the Defense Department concerned with a particular proposal 
a full opportunity to present their views. For exsinple, an Air Force pro- 
posal to modify its airlift fleet would be referred to the Army for connent 
as a user; to the Havy because of its inqpact on the sealift requirement; 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as representatives of the using cammands, as 
well as to appropriate parts of ny office. When all of these views have 
been assembled, Mr. Gilpatric or I review each proposal and render a 
decision or, in some cases, ask for further study. Where major issues 
are involved we discuss the matter in greater detail with our principal 
military and civilian advisors. Indeed, such major issues as the RS-70, 
HIKE-ZEUS, strategic forces, etc., were given individual orA extensile study 
by the Chiefs, and their views were considered before the decisions were 
made. 

The program change procedure went into effect last July and, up 
until the time the budget estimates were submitted in early October, 
several hundred program change proposals were received. These program 
changes would have added about ^ billion to the previously approved 
196^1-67 program base. The sizeable sums requested were by no means 
unexpected, inasmuch as we had eliminated the arbitrary budget ceilings 
which had been used prior to I96I. 

The program change procedure has unquestionably increased the work- 
load on the Office of the Secretary of Defense, but I was particularly 
anxious that nothing should be done to discourage the Military Departments 
from submitting any program change they felt was necessary for the defense 
of the Nation. This was consistent with President Kennedy's instructions 
to ae to: (l) develop the force structure necessary to meet our military 
requirements without regard to arbitrary budget ceilings, cmd (2) procure 
and operate this force at the lowest possible cost. 

The total of the fiscal year 196U programs and budgets submitted 
by the Services and Defense Agencies amounted to $67 billion. All of 



the budgets were carefully reviewed Jointly by the budget exaailnere of ny 
office and the Buareau of the Budget, as has been the custom in the past. 
The analyses resulting from this review were forwarded to ae for decision. 
In consultation with our prlncis»al advisors, Mr. Ollpatric and I then 
thoroughly reviewed all of the outstanding issues. Our decisions were 
transmitted to the respective Services and, in the final step of our 
z«vlev, outstanding differences were resolved. As a result of this 
review, we were able to reduce the approximately $67 billion requested by 
the Services to the total of $53.7 billion in new obllgatlonal authority 
recGODended in the President's budget. 

Admittedly, the P«8ldent*8 budget does not Include every program 
desired by the various elements of the Defense establishment. Many of 
the items deleted during the budget review, although ii^polrtant perhaps 
from the viewpoint of one Department, were redundant in terms of the 
Defense program as a whole. Ohls type of orerlapping of proposed 
programs is inherent in the way the Defense Department is organized, 
and it is not necessarily undesirable. It does assist in presenting to 
the top management of the Depaartment of Defense a wider range of alterna- 
tives from which to choose, but it also requires some hard-headed decisions 
in the program and budget reviews in order to prevent uneconomical d^Hcatlon 
of effort. 

Then, there are a large number of desirable, though marginal or 
posl^onable, programs and activities which are always left to be screened 
out by the Secretary. Although this, too, increases the workload in my 
office, I believe we can adequately cope with it. We malce this additional 
effort in order to ensure that every project or activity deemed ijq>ortant 
to our national security by any element of the Defense establishment is 
given consideration in the fomulation of the over-all Defense program and 
budget. 

In adding to a Defense budget as large as the one we new have, we begin 
to encounter the law of diminishing retuins, where each additional Increment 
of resources applied prod\ices a smaller Increment of overall defense capa- 
bility. While the benefits to be gained from each additional increment 
cannot be measured with precision, careful cost-effectiveness analysis can 
greatly assist In eliminating those program proposals which clearly con- 
tribute little military worth in relation to the resource expenditures 
involved. We have applied this principle throughout our program and budget 
reviews. 

Obviously, the value of another billion dollars spent for Defense 
also depends on changes in the world situation and the military effort 
\mdertaken by our antagonists. A large Increase in the Soviet defense 
budget, for exaiHple, could substantially Increase the value of an additional 
increment to our own Defense budget. A further tlfijhtenlng of tensions or 
belligerent actions against the United States or its allies might well 
Increase the relative value of additional military effort. Our Coofflunlst 



OEponents have greatly extended the range of conflict to cover virtually 
every aspect of hunan activity. And ne, together vlth onr allies, oast 
carefully allocate o\ar defense effort to ensure that we can neet the 
challenge on every front and at every level. An assessnent of the present 
and prospective international sltuatlcn and the military prograins of our 
principal cfroonents is therefore hlfifhly pertinent" to any dIsciiflBlon of 
the Defense program and budget. 

B. ASSESSMENT OF THE IHTERHATI0RAL SirUAHOH AS IT BEARS OS HILlTftRI 
POLICISS AHD PBOGBAMS 

lAst year, vhen our attention ms focused particularly on the Berlin 
crisis, I pointed out that the Defense program we were recanmending vas 
geared to our global requirements over the long-term, and not slnply to 
the inmedlate situation as it then ctotained. Since that time, the Ration 
and, indeed, the vhole world has gone through another crisis, precipitated 
again by the Soviet Union, this time in Cuba. I believe it is clear from 
the actions taken by the Paresident last October that the United States 
Government viewed with the greatest concern the sudden intrusion of Soviet 
offensive weapons in Cuba, only 90 miles from our own shores. However, as 
acute as this crisis was, and the after-effects have yet to be fully 
liquidated. It did not then and should not now distract our attention from 
the more fundamental and far-reaching challenge which Communism poses to 
the Free World. Without in any way minimizing the grave threat to our 
national security which would have been posed by Soviet nuclear armed 
ballistic missiles in Cuba, or, for that matter, the Soviet military 
presence in that country, those mlBsiles represented but a small part 
of the total Ccmmunist threat to Freedom. 

E^ven while the Soviet Union was atten5>ting to extend Its offensive 

military power directly into Cuba, the undeclared war against the Government 
of South Vietnam continued and a new overt military aggression was launched 
against India by the Chinese Communists. In Europe, Soviet pressure on 
the Allied position in Berlin continued unabated. In the Rear East, the 
Ccanmunists were seeking to make Inroads in the Arabian peninsula. In 
Africa, their efforts to exploit dissension and lanrest in the Congo had 
been temporarily thwarted by the actions of the United Rations. All of 
these crises or probing actions are singjly the more obvious manifestations 
of the Coamnunist drive toward their basic objective of world doodnation. 

This objective is held by both the Soviet Union and Communist 
China, but very distinct differences in tactics have become apparent. 
And, indeed, there is Increasing evidence that the apparent monolithic 
structure of world Ccmmunlsm has been fractured, perhaps irreparably. 
There is emerging a bi -polarization of power in the Communist can^), the 
Chinese Communists tiylng to capture control of the Coaonunlst revolution 
and the Soviet Coaanunists seeking to retedn their present leadership. 



Although we may draw scone comfort froo this falling out between 
the CoBBnunlst giants, the world sittiatlon remains perilous, nevertheless. 
Olhe destruction of freedom and free nations is still the ultimate objective 
of both countries, but each Is seeking to attain the objective in its own 
way, and to capture the spoils for itself. 

Oddly enough, in this struggle for power in the CcBomniBt caap, the 
weaker of the two rivals is by far the more belligerent and the more 
reckless, and therefore, very dangerous to the peace of the world, ^e 
reason for this difference is not hard to find. OSie Soviet Union, after 
k5 years of unrelenting sacrifice and deprivation, is finally emerg^ 
from its status as a "have not" nation. Mainland China, however, after 
13 years of Ccnmunist rule, has barely, if at all, made » 
self-sufficiency. Her economic condition is desperate. The Soviet Itolon 
today has a great deal to lose in a nuclear war — material wealth as 
well as human life. The economically inqpoverished Chinese Ccnmrunists, 
to whom human life has little value, believe they have much less to lose. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Red Chinese are much more ready 
than the Soviet leadership to risk even nuclear war. And, indeed, the 
Chinese Coumiunlsts have been quick to take the road of active belligerency 
in Korea, in Tibet and now in India. 

But while war and the threat of war have rif^htly occupied most of 
our attention, we must not neglect the fact that the struggle with 
Communism is continuing through other means. As long as serious political 
and economic instability exists in any part of the world, the CconnunistB 
will have an opportunity to enlarge the area of the struggle. Even now 
they continue to demonstrate their ability to take quick advantage of 
any breakdown of law and order in any part of the world and to identify 
themselves with any change in the status quo or with any emerging threat 
to existing authority. 

In this regard, there has been no change in the policy of the 
Soviet Union to encourage what Mr. Khrushfchev cbUs 'Hmre of national 
liberation" or '^popular revolts", and which we know as covert armed 
aggression, guerrilla warfare and subversion. And the Soviet Union 
has not diminished its efforts through the more subtle means of economic 
and military aid, political intrigue and propaganda to win over the 
neutral and emerging nations of the world to the cause of Communism. Prom 
Africa to the Near East, from Southeast Asia to Latin America, the pattern 
is the same. We may expect that the struggle in this area will intensify 
and we must be prepared to meet the challenge. 



1. Latin America 

Although the Cuban crisis has greatly solidified the unity and 
cohesion of the American states, the threat of Ccnmiunism has by no means 
abated, and a Communist government still rules in Cuiba. Our forceful 



response to the threat of SLnasd aggression from Cuba no do^t has dimin- 
ished for the present the military aspect of the threat. But ttls simply 
means that Commmist efforts vlll he shifted to other areas, 
tostroist Cammunist sabotage last fall in Venezuela is hut one of the 
more violent examples of this danger. More laportaat from 
term point of view is the fundaiasntal Instability engendered by the 
videspread lack of adequate economic progress. So long as hunger ana 
econcanic instability persist in Latin America, the danger of Ccmmunlsm 
will be ever present. Indeed, it is not an overt-armed ComnnlBt attack 
that is the real danger in this part of the world, or even Ccanmmist 
sabotage and subversion - the real danger lies in 

disillusionnent and despair of the people as a result of the relatively 
slow rate of economic and social progress. 

Prior to fiscal year 1962, U.S. military assistance to latin Anerlca 
was geared to a concept of hemispheric defense which envisaged the direct 
participation by Latin American forces in any large-scale conflict. A 
thorough review of the program convinced us that, except for specific 
cases where properly equipped naval and air forces could make a slffilf 1- 
cant contribution to the solution of the anti-submarine warfare problem, 
this concept of hemispheric defense was becoming increasingly unrealistic. 
The main threat in Latin America todB^r is that of Ccofflrunlst subversion 
and indirect attack, and not overt military aggression fram <>ut side the 
hemisphere. Accordingly, about one-half of the appraximateOy |75 million 
per year of military assistance which the United States is presently 
providing for Latin America is devoted to equipment and training for internal 
security puiposes, with special emphasis on counterinsur^cy training. 
The major portion of the balance is directed to the siffiport of selected ASW 
forces. Although we fully recognize that the prohlem is essentially 
political and economic, the maintenance of law and order is an essential 
prerequisite to social and ecancnlc progress. 

In addition to internal security, our program is also designed^ to 
contribute to economic and social develcrpment through lAat we call civic 
action" projects. These projects, in such fields as 
portation, communications, health and sanitation, are ^^ef icial to the 
people generally. Outstandingly successful programs of this sort have 
be^ c(Mducted in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia and Honduras. More 
recently we have instituted a similar program in Bquador and we 
currently developing projects for other Latin American countries, including 
STsalvador, Guatemala and Peru. Civic action projects are jointly funded 
hy the Military Assistance Program and AID, with MAP providing the military 
equipment and related training' 

But the Military Assistance Program will not in Itself solve the 
problem of political Instability which arises from the continued econonlc 
difficulties in much of Latin America, and herein lies thejreal ^^^^ 
future Communist penetration. It was to meet this more fundamental problem 



that Fi^sident Ksnnedy last year launched the Alliance for Ft^ogress 
vhlcb ccfnmdtted the TJhlted States to a long-tena program of economic 
aid and technical assistance for our Latin American neighbors. This 
aid » as explicitly provided In the Charter of Punta del Sate — 
vas contingent on self-help and economic reform^ vhich in our view are 
absolutely indispensable to future economic growth and social progress. 
Vithout these vital dODestlc measures, external assistance, no matter 
hov large, cannot succeed In achieving the pui^ose for i^ch intended. 

Although the United States fulfilled its pledge at Punta del Bste 
to provide $1 biUion of economic aid during the year vhich ended in 
March I962, and is prepared to continue its assistance during the year 
ahead on the sazne general order of magnitude, progress has not been 
fully satisfactory. First, the level of self-help has not been 
sufficiently high, and second, the necessary conditions have not yet 
been created to encourage private investment, both domestic and foreign. 
Indeed, foreign private investment in Latin America has actually declined 
emd the flight of private domestic capital has, in some cases, reached 
serious proportions. Yet, without substantial private investment, both 
domestic and foreign, the vast needs of Latin America will never be 
satisfied, since public funds on a scale any^ere near adequate to meet 
the requirement sinply do not exist. 

The United States Government has not hesitated to bring these 
shortcomings before the Inter -American Economic and Social Council, 
where we have urged that every possible meas\ire be talcen to create an 
environment attractive to foreign private investment, and to expand 
the role of private enteiprlse in the economies of Latin America. We 
are confident that further progress will be made in this direction, but 
the American people must be willing to continue to carry the burden 
of economic aid to Latin America for soane time to come. This effort, 
seen in the context of the wider struggle between the Communists and 
the Free World, deserves a place of highest priority in our national 
security program. It is the most productive expenditure we can maJse 
to thwart the threat of Communism in that part of the world so iiqportant 
to our own security. 

2. Africa 

Africa is another area in which the Communists will try to talse 
advantage of any political and economic instability. Althouf^ overt 
Communist military aggression Eigainst Africa is conceivable, it is 
not very probable because of the logistic difficulties involved. The 
z*eal danger here is quite similar to that in Latin America, namely, 
that the Communists co\]ld gain a foothold by subverting and overtSirowing 
an existing government. When we consider the large number of newly 
independent countries on that continent, the many opportunities for 
troiible-maklng become readily apparent. Me and our Free World allies 
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have the military power, both in kind and in quantity, to preclude an 
overt Coinmumst military attack on any African country, but we do not 
have the means to prevent Communist infiltration, subversion and other 
forms of covert aggression. Our best hope to foreclose the extension 
of Communist influence in Africa, therefore, is to assist the new 
nations of that continent in their efforts to build viable societies. 
This we can do by giving them economic and technical assistance, and 
whatever military assistance is needed to ensure internal security. 
Here, again, we also hope to use the Military Assistance Program to 
support Civic Action projects in selected African nations. 

We do not and need not carry the whole burden of helping to 
safeguard freedom in Africa. Other free nations, particularly the 
United Kingdom and France, also have interests and responsibilities in 
that part of the world, as does the United Nations. Our policy is not 
to supplant the assistance already being furnished by the metrppole 
countries to their former colonies, but rather to supplement their pro- 
grams vhere needed, and to help those countries where no other source of 
lid Hs available. Our Military Assistance Program for all of Africa 
amounts to only about $35 million per year, two-thirds of which is for 
Ethiopia and Morocco. Our programs in tropical Africa are very modest 
and are directed at internal security. 

More important from the longer term point of view are the economic 
and technical assistance programs. Here, again, we share ^^^^^J, 
Se other economically advanced nations of the Free World. But even with 
all the help that can be reasonably expected, the development of the 
African nations into modern viable societies will be a long, arduous 
and costly task. 

3. Near East 

in the Near East ve face quite a different kind of situation. While 
most of the countries in this area are still polaticaHy unstable and 
eco^omoally underdeveloped, some are mch further f ^^L,*""^^^ 
to modernize. Moreover, a number of them, Greece, Turkey and Iran, border 
on the Soviet Bloc and are thus directly e^^-osed to Commmist nilitwT 
power. TO these three nations, ve have made certain firm nalitary com- 
mitments, and they have long been the recipients of U. S. millta^ 
Assistance in the area. Since Greece and Turkey are -"^f ^%?f ^"^^"^ 
,all be dealt vith in that context, I shall ondt them from this part of 
the discussion. 

Although we provide some grant military aid to certain other Near 
Eastern Sries! notably Jorlan and Saudi Arabia, ve do not share mem- 
bership with these countries in any military regional organization In 
general, our interest in this area is to help create an environment in 
wSch each Of the nations can maintain Internal stability and develop in its 
^ W ^tSout fear of attack from its neighbors or from the Communist Bloc. 



This 16 a difficult ana exacting role at best. It is partieul^ly 
aiffl^t vL« so nainr nations are aiYiaed, not only by the power struggles 
^ ^^^V^r^t, but also by mutual fears and suspicions vhose 
^^r^ buSefaeep In history. This unsettled ^i^-f^^^^*^^,, 
fmSer coirolicated by the intervention of the Soviet Onion in are* 
^^!fn»^llt^ae as economic aid to some of the nations in the 
hopfS^nSicSr ^^=e. The n^sslve Soviet military "distance 
S^n to the United Ar*.b Republic, in particular, 

Sl^ee of power in that part of the world, cot only between ttet country 
!^s^l ^ also betii^lt a.nd th* sb«lU.*x Arab states. This develop- 
^^nt^i^it^cessary for the U.S. to furnish moderate »^^f 
Silitary equipment and suppUes to the other nations in *• 
^ev7. G^ve^nt h..o agreed, for 'J'^ .''f^J^^f^^rn 

aircraft miesiles to Israel to offset large Sovxet f^li^'*'^. J°f " 
S«s Md bombers to the UAB. Depending upon future Soviet wms 
sKents^ other actions that tend to disturb ^'^^^i'^.^^^Xxy 
stability of the area, we m^ find it necessary to increase our m^litaiy 
aid to still other Hear Eastern States. 

Iran, with whom ve have a mutual cooperation "^^-^f ^^J^ 
most vulnerable countries to Soviet encroachment, overt or covert; 

V°T. ^tor many years been f-^«""8,I'^:i*^?„'=3??:^h"?ng both 
military assistance, and some progress has been made f° ""^ 
Us ecSomy and its defenses. Bvrt Iran borders direet:iy on the Soviet 
U^on'^e^n though the terrain favors the aefense we ^^^=* 
Iran to wlthstard alone for very long a major attack f rom xts 
ne^bor T^Hefense of Iran against 8'.^-h « ***»5\r^rWoSd 
fr« the larger problem of the coUeetive defense of the Free World. 

How»ver whi> we cannot discount ccasletely the possibility tm 
overt^S^'altck on Iran, the more ^i^-^^-f-f "^^Z^,? ^^^rlL 
ambiguo-os aggres.ior, using dissioent elem^ts inj^/'^ S^cS^S, 
nations to pave the way for uitimat* Oomimaiet takeover. 

military aEslstanoe objective In Iran 1e to help that nation bu^ld 
^itsf^e- for internal security aad to discouxfige minor in^'-irsions 

with their own large civic action program. 
k. South Asia 

The situation in South Asia is nc« ree,ching thf 
Af ter'^tv^ral yea.s of nibbling at the --^'--^"t'st^nSf :Ad*^:ized 
Chinese CoinmEiiste last Octo'ber launched an »**»^''j'^.'^?!!°f:" ^^ope 
large areas of Indian territory, ais attack, ^^^i'^'i^ "? Ja^f 
iS^chS^cter, obviousU tooSi to prepare and involved a 
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staggering logistics effort. It easo constituted a drain on an already 
greatly strained econoany. Both of these factors, plus India's determina- 
tion to defend its freedom and the Western detexBdnatlcn to help her do so, 
give us grounds for confidence "that this new Chinese CooBunist "bid for 
ea^pansion will also fall. 

Although the United States has l>een furnishing large-scale military 
assistance to India's neighbor, Pakistan, since 195^ under a mutual 
defense agreement., the Goremoent of India has until now not sought grant 
military aid. India has from time -to- time boxjght seme military equipment 
from the U.S. , but Its aajor source of atgpply has been the United Kingdom. 
Last October, however, the Indian Government urgently requested aid from 
us and we quickly respoad«^do A U«S« mission headed by Assistant Secretary 
of State Harrimaa (as well as a U.K. mission) made a rapid on-the-spot 
survey of the Indian situation and recommended that a limited military 
aid program be undertaken Immediately. The recoomendations of the 
Harriman. mission were approved in principle by the President and a three- 
phase military aid program is now underway. 

In the first phase, which is now virtually ccn5>lete, ne are profvlding 
materiel such as mortars, machipe guns, ammunition, mines, communications 
equipment, and airlift support urgently needed by Indian forces Immediately 
in the forward area. Some of this equipment was airlifted and the remainder 
is being sent by sea. $60 million was allocated for Phase 1, with the 
Commonwealth nations providing a like amount of aid. The Indian Government 
has promised tc repay the U.S. for this aid, including the cost of trans- 
portation, in local currency. 

The second phase of this program will concentrate on a study of Indian 
defenses agaiiiSt air attack. The equipment, if any, to be provided in this 
phase w5.11 be ietfcmined after a detailed assessment of India's requirements. 
Such an assessmcrit is now underway. 

During the final phase, which will begin later this year, proposals 
for modernisation assd possible expansion of Indian aimed forces will be 
considered. 

The security and iL^£jspendence of India are matters of urgent concern 
to the entire Free Uoilt. "We have already made massive Investments in 
that country's economic; dftvislopment , both to benefit the Indians and to 
demonstrate to the people of all underdeveloped nations that there Is a 
strai^ter and smoother road to economic and social progress than Communism. 
Now we must consid-tr itot is required to help defend the firuits of our mutual 
efforts , 

On* campllcfttlng facitor in this situation is the deep-rooted antagonism 
still existing between India and Pakistan, The United States has taken 
great pains to assure the Government of Pakistaa that our aid to India will 
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not l,e at the expense otf V^Btaxi'. security to ^ff^^^^X^ 
^der our mAval defense agreements. It Is our Tjelief t^tboth India 
and Pakistan must now recognize that they face a connnon enew to the 
north m ComnunlBt China, that frcn this 

iapetuB for resolution of their differences and that J" t^^^ff 
^ir efforts mist he directed against the real threat In Asia rather 
than dissipated against each other. 



Southeast Asia 



In Southeast Asia the CooMnists have for the 
the of <^n a«ed aggression In favor ^ the ^J^^"^' 
of svibversion, Insm-gency and euerrilla varfarej in other words, rtat 
to ^^hchev calls "popular revolts". Although the principal arena 
S'tiHtr^e at the^nt is South Vietnam, it could easily spread 
to nelgbhorlng areas. 

For example, the situation in Laos is Still * 
have ^thd^ oix military ^^isors and training missions l»ut «^ve 
as yet no assurance that the other side has done the saane. Meanwhile, 
^ Ce doing what we can to stabilize the ?"^*^,S[l???tr^^ 
Govemmnt of laos in laeeting its financial ""POf?;^*"*^'?;. 
under no lUuslons that stability has been established 1° 
or that the Camunists have given up their aspirations ^ « 
poUtical control. However, we are taking political econo^ 
Lasures and have extended certain ndlitaiy assistance wlttln tte 

Tnunework of the Geneva ^^^^^s^S^r^^S^^? SSeat. 

Communist elements in laos and their resist^e . ^. 

to take over. Of course, we most remain alert and ^^^^P^ *? *^ 
whatever ineasures nay he necessary to safegmrd the fteedon ^the^ 
neighboring countries, as we did last year »*en It ajppeared that the 
Communists might overrm laos and invada Thailend. 

In VietnaiD ve are cantlnuing to smjp^- the fiS^^J^i-" . 
undeclared v^r against the CoBBunist ,f "^^Snl^^^ 

scale econooiic and military assistance, we are f =° 5« 
substantial training mission in that countxy. Including the 
I^istance Advisory Grov*, there is no., a tota. of more t^.^'°°°_^ 
U.S. military personnel in Vietnsjs, providing *ff f "t'^iifiHi?^ 
cations and kd^ce to Vletnai«se forces, and adninistenng the miitaiy 

Assistance Program. 

the Government's ability to maiBtain law and order, siroort of the Viet uong 
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azDODg the people appears to be declining. Viet Cong units are finding 
it jicreasingly difficult to »iln recruits in the central highlands and 
to obtain food BV5)plies frcm the local population. The Ck^remment s 
program of fortified or strategic hamlets has made a major contribution 
to the Viet Cong difficulties. In general, with better cCBfflunlcatlons , 
better training and better equipment for the local defense forces, as 
well as for the central forces, the ability of the Government to cca?e 
with the guerrillas Is Inproving. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that the pressures on South 
Vietnam nay well continue through infiltration via the leos corridor. 
Hor are we unmindful of the possibility that the Ccnrmunists, sensing 
defeat in their covert efforts, might resort to overt aggression from 
North Vietnam. Obviously, this latter contingency could req^dre a 
greater direct participation by the Ifaited States. The survival of an 
independent government in South Vietnam is so important to the security 
of all of Southeast Asia and to the Free World that we most be prepared 
to take all necessary neasures within our capability to prevent a 
Communist victory. However, short of such an overt att*ck, I relieve 
the measures we axe already taking in s\5>port of South Vietnam irt.ll 
eventually achieve their objective. 

In this connection, we are both teaching and learning in South 
Vietnam. Personnel from all four of our Military Services are ^i^g 
rotated to South Vietnam, both to assist in the organization ^'^i^^^,. 
of the indigenous forces and to gain practical experience countergucrrilla 
wfare. The experience that they bring back vlth them greatly enriches the 
training of other United States milltaiy personnel and assists in the develop- 
ment of new techniques and doctrine for cc«ffiterinsurgency c^raUoM. to 
this w; ve have considerably luproved the training of the counterinsur- 
gency units of the Amy and the Air Force. 

While there are no U.S. ground conbat troQps in other Southeast 
As^en co^Jntries at the present time, we are continuing to furaish 2^";™[y 
assistance, including training, to most of the free 

with ns 1.000 mile frontier on Laos has assumed increased luportance as a 
focal^point for U.S. security efforts in Southeast Asia. We are now engaged 
in a major effori: to assist the Government of Thailand in i^rovlng the 
capability of its military force to meet CoomMalst infiltration and sub- 
version, and in strengthening its internal military communications and 
logistic facilities. We do not expect that this "^li^^ry assistance will 
enSle Thailand to withstand an all-out military attack by C~lst China, 
but it shotild help them to maintain internal security and, 1^- J^^^* 
a major aggression, provia^; at least an Initial resistance until other 
Free World forces could be deployed to the defense. 

Today, all of Southeast Asia is highly vulnerable to^Ccnmunlst 
aggression, both ope^ SL-d covez-tj this situation c<»ns*"«*^V^ ^ 
^ed States and the rest of th^ Fre^ World t major threat for which we 
must provide in the design and deployassnt cf our own military forces. 
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6. Far East 

me principal threat in the Far Bast, as well as in South and Southeast 
Asia, is CoBffluniBt China, for the Soviet tfaion is unlikely to initiate a 
war in the Pacific alone. Although the situation in the Far East has 
remained fairly stable during the last year, the threat of aggression 
from Coflimunlst China has not abated. It nay well be that the logistic 
effort involved in the Chinese Cammunist attack on India will detract 
from their ability to undertake ndlitaiy adventures elsewhere. But 
we know from experience that the press^jre can be quickly shifted from 
India to Southeast Asia, Korea or Formosa, or even Japan or the 
Philippines, and we must continue to he^ guard all of these areas. 

Our principal effort in the Far East is still in Korea where we 
maintain two divisions and are heOjping to sx^pport 18 Korean Army 
divisions and one Marine division. Korea is still the largest recipient 
of U.S. military assistance and is also the recipient of a very STibstantial 
amount of economic aid. Although the Korean Oovenment is 
possibility of reducing somewhat the size of its active army which inhibits 
the country's economic development, there seems to be little llkel^ood. 
in the near future of being able to reduce cignlf icantly the econamlc and 
military assistance we must provide that country. Moreover, in the event 
of a renewed Communist attack on that country, Korea would need very sub- 
stantial direct military help from the tfaited States, and this too must 
be taken into account in calculating our ofwn military force requirements. 

We also have specific responsibllitieB to assist in the defense of 

our other friends and allies in the Far East — the Philippines, the 
Republic of China, and Japan, fiy and large, our contribution to the 
joint defensive effort in the event of attack on one » more of these 
countries would be in the form of nava? and air power which lie witHln 
the capability of our present and planned forces — both active and reserve. 

All in all, the relative strength of Free World countries in the 
Far East continues to improve o Jape^i is growing in economic and military 
strength. Although somewfcat less cLrsmatically, the Philippines are also 
progressing well. Considering the heavy burden of military requirements, 
the Rewblic of China has meAe notable advances. Nevertheless, the large 
sWlne forces maintained by the Republic of China continue to constitute 
a major drag on eeonomle develcpment . 

7. NATO 

I havt deliberately deferred to the last the discussion of the 
NATO area. European NATO, with a population of more than a t^rd of 
a billion and a GUP of well over $350 biUiai a year, is ftlll a principal 
bastion aga^^nst the spread of Cammunlsm. The stjc Common Market 
plus the United Kingdom, by themselves have a total populAtion, a nxii-cary 




manpower pool and a (SHP well in excess of that of tbe Soviet Union. 
Moreover^ the rate of econoaolc grovth of the Ccnmon )iu:]&et nations coiqpares 
Tery favorably vlth that of the Soviet Union euid they have been able to 
provide their people vlth a nuch higher standard of living. 

With the continued grovth and extension of the Ccmnion Market^ coupled 
vlth an Increasing degree of political Integration^ in tine there vlU 
Inevitably develop In Europe a new power center, more nearly the equal 
of the Soviet Union and Its £urqpean satellites. With the manpover^ 
prodtictlon capacity, and technlceG. and scientific sldlls available to 
them, the nations of Burcpe should not only be able to provide larger 
contributions to their own defense but should also be in a position to 
contribute more to the defense of freedom in other parts of the vorld. 

In view of this growing strength, some basic changes in our present 
arrangements vlth our SATO partners vould be veiy much in order. We 
have no desire to dominate HATO. In fact, ve would be very happy to 
share more equitably the heavy burdens ve now carry in the collective 
defense of the Free World. But as long as ve do cany so great a share 
of the total burden, ve cannot escape carrying a proportionately large 
share of the responsibility for leadership and direction. 

This is particularly true vlth regard to the strategic nuclear 
forces, the great bulk of vhich is provided by the United States for the 
defense of MTO, NATO is founded on the concept of collective defense. 
We have all agreed that an attack vtpon one vould be considered an attack 
against all. Therefore, a decision to invoke the use of strategic nuclear 
veapons with their tremendous destructive potential and speed of delivery 
against another nuclear power vould edmost Inevitably Involve all the 
members of the Alliance in a global nuclear var. 

Moz-eover, the targets against which such veapons vould be used must, 
as a practical matter, be viewed as a single system. Because of the speed 
at which such aji exchange vould take place — and as missiles became the 
predominant part of the strategic nuclear forces on both sides, the tine 
would be reduced to minxites — decisions must be made and executed 
pron5)tly. Targets must be allocated to veapons in advance (of course, 
vlth options) and in a very carefully planned manner, ta3slng into account 
the character of the targets, their urgency, importance and degree of 
hardness, as well as the character of the veapons, their range, yield, 
accuracy and speed. 

Clearly, under these conditions, a partial and uncoordinated 
response could be fatal to the interests of sOJ. the members of KATO. 
That is \rtiy we have consistently stressed the li^portance of a single, 
integrated strategic nuclear force responsive to a single chain of command, 
to be eiqployed in a fully integrated manner against vhat Is truly an 
indivisible target system. 



The essential point here Is not that this force most be \aiaer 
exclusive U.S. control "but that we must avoid the fragmentation and 
conpartmentaUzation of NATO's nuclear power, which could be dangerous 
to us an. If our Eurqpean HATO partners wish to create a European 
strategic nuclear force, we certainly should have no objections. But 
we should insist that that force be closely integrated with our own so 
that it could be Jointly targeted and directed in a coordinated fashion. 

Furthermore, we are convinced that such a force could be success- 
fully built only as a collective European undertaking and not on the basis 
of separate national efforts. We well know the heavy costs involved in 
creating and maintaining a strategic nuclear force. Our own nuclear 
forces cost us about $15 billion a yearialmost as aiuch as all of our 
Burcpean allies, together, spend on their total defense programs. Even 
assuming a continued high rate of economic growth, it would take the 
combined resources of all of them to create a truly significant nuclear 
capability with which to face the Soviet threat. That is why I said 
last year at Ann Arbor that weak "national" nuclear forces operating 
independently would be very costly and of questionable effectiveness. 

The United States does not oppose a nuclear capability for our 
HATO partners. In fact, we have for many years been providing them with 
tactical nuclear capable weapon systems, although the nuclear warheads 
are retained, in accordance with our laws, under U.S. control. We have 
provided training in the use of these weapons to a large number of alliej 
military personnel. Wfe are making every possible effort to keep our HATO 
partners fully informed of the problems of nuclear war and the measures 
we are taking to deal with them. And last year we announced that we had 
earmarked a fully operational POLARIS force to the KATO Ccamnand. 

It we.s in this same spirit of mutual confidence and support that 
we recently entered into a new seriee of agreements on nuclear armaments 
with the United Kingdom at Hassau. The immediate issue between the two 
government* in this area arose from our Judgiaent that the SKXBOLT air-to- 
ground missile should not be developed and procured for our own strategic 
forcts, for reasons which I will discuss later in connection with the 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces Program. This Judgment created a major problem 
for the U.K. , which had planned to buy 100 of these missiles to equip their 
VULCAK bombers in order to extend the useful life of these aircraft through 
the 1960's. 

In i960, the United States entered into an agreement with the U.K. 
to make available, under certain conditions, SK3CBQLT missiles if we 
proceeded with production. We undertook to bear the entire cost of 
the SKYBOLT development. The British undertook to bear the costs of 
adapting the missile to their bonibere and their warheads. The entire 
agreement v^s contingent iq?on the successful development of the missile 
and its use by the ttoited State-. In the event that we found it undesirable 
- to con^lete the program, the Britieh would have the right to continue further 
development at their own expense - 
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Olhe President, vlshlng to Msist the U.K. In every possitlc vmy to 
adjust to our caLncellation of SKYBOLT, explored with the British Pilane 
Minister at Sassau a nuniber of posslhle altematiTes . As one altematlTe, 
the President offered to continue the development of SKXBOI/T as a Joint 
enterprise with the U.K. with each country hearing equal shares of the 
future cost to coaqplete development , after vhlch the U.K. would be ahle 
to place a production order to meet its regulrexnents . This offer went 
considerably beyond the original agreement, under vhlch the U.K. would 
have had to stand the full cost of fxirtiier development, but the British 
Prime Minister decided not to accept it in the light of the uncertainties 
involved in the project. 

Another alternative suggested by the President vas the use of the 

HOUND DOG missile, but because of the technical difficulties Involved 
in adapting this missile to the British Y barabers, the Prime Minister 
declined this suggestion also. 

A third alternative considered was the sale of POLARIS missiles to 
the U.K., with that coxmtry furnishing its own suhmarines and warheads. 
This was the alternative suggested and favored hy the U.K. Both the 
Prime Minister and the President recognized that such an arrangement 
could not only meet the needs of the U.K. but could edso open up entirely 
new opportunities for enhancing the unity and cohesion of the KATO 
Alliance by making possible the creation of a truly multi -lateral KATO 
nuclear force. The United States will not only sell to the United Kingdom 
the POLARIS missiles and associated equipment hut will also provide 
technical assistemce and such other support ais may be later agreed upon. 
The ballistic missile submarines constructed under the agreement will be 
assigned as part of a SATO nuclear force and targeted in accordance with 
NATO plans. Tne U.S., on its part^ will assign at least equal forces to 
the KAIC Commaad. And, except where sa5>reme national interests are at 
staite, these forces will he used solely for purposes of intematlooal 
defense of the Western Alliance. 

Tc mslte a start in the development of a multi-lateral HATO nuclear 
force, it was agreed thet some part of the U.S, and U.K. nuclear forces 
alrea^^' in existence couli be assigned to NATO and targeted in accordance 
with NATO plane, including allocaticaie from U.S. strategic forces, from 
the U.K. Bomber Ccmmarid, and from tactical nuclear forces now held in 
Bux'ope . 

The President also decided that the United States should invite 
France, the only other MIO nuclear power, to participate in this multi - 
laterSbl force on terms 6"iml5j&r to those offered the United Kingdom, 
although inrplementation of the agreement between the U.S. and the U.K. 
is not contingent on French participation. It is also conteniplated that 
other NATO nations will be invited to participate in such a force, although 
the specific methCid of participation has not teen decided ifl&on. 



Although w« are still mich too close to the event to view It In 
historic perspective, I believe that time will show the Hassan Pfcct 
to be a major milestone In the long march to a truly interdependent 
Atlantic Alliance, the goal proclaimed by President Kennedy at 
Philadelphia last JuOy kth. We hope that all our European partners 
win view this o(pport\mity in the same light and Join with us In 
making It a reality. 

But the creation of a imalti -lateral NAIlPO nuclear force will not 
lessen the need for sizeable conventional forces in Europe, and this 
fact was clearly recognized at Nassau. The possibility that we may 
have to fight non-nuclear wars in Southeast Asia, the Middle East asd 
other areas of the world is accepted;, g-;nerilly, without argument, but 
not so with regard to Europe. For some unaccountable reason many people 
believe that any military action in Europe, short of a very minor probe, 
would require the immediate use of nuclear weapons, and I stress the 
word "immediate". Certainly, a massive attack on Western Eurqpe would 
have to be met with whatever weapons are required to counter it. Ofhat has 
always been the policy of the Western Alliance. And, I have repeatedly 
stated before this Ccomiittee that "even in limited war situations we should 
not preclude the use of tactical nuclear weapons." 

However, we may well be faced with situations in Europe vhere it 
would not be to the advantage of ourselves or our Allies to use even 
tactical nuclear weapons initially — provided we had the capability 
to deal with them through non-nuclear means. Hucleax weapons, even 
in the lower kiloton ranges, are extremely destructive devices and 
hardly the preferred weapons to defend such heavily populated areas as 
Europe. Furthermore, while it does not necessarily follow that the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons must inevitably escalate Into global nuclear 
war, it does present a very definite threshhold, beyond which we enter a 
vast unknown. 

This does not mean that the MATO forces can or should do without 
tactical nuclear weapons = On the contrary, we mast continue to strengthen 
and modernize our tactical nuclear capabilities to deal with an attack 
where the opponent engploys such weapons first, or any attack by conventional 
forces which puts Eurqpe in danger of being overrun. Wfe mean to defend 
Europe with every kind of weapon needed. 

But we nrast also substantially increase our non-nuclear capabilities 
to foreclose to our opponent the freedom of action he would otherwise 
have, or believe he would have, in lesser military provocations. Wte most 
be in a position to confront him at any level of provocation with an 
appropriate military response. The decision to employ tactical nuclear 
■ weapons should not be forced upon us simply because we have no other way 
to cope with a particular situatici'.. T^e- K^-TO powers have all the resources, 
the talents and the skille needed to match our opponent at any level of 
effort in Europe. I will discuss tide point In greater detail In context 
with our plans for the General Purpose Forces. 
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The most critical problem at issue between East and West in Europe 
continues to be the fate of Berlin. Our sharp confrontation of the 
Soviets In the Caribbean no doiibt upset their agenda for Berlin. Their 
stationing of nuclear armed ballistic missiles in Cuba vas directly 
related to that agenda. The psychological if not the military threat that 
these missiles vould have posed to our own homeland vas apparently the 
tT\mp card which Mr. Khrushchev intended to play in the next round of 
negotiations on the status of Berlin. 

The set-back dealt Soviet plems in Cuba may have postponed an 
incipient crisis In Berlin > but did not remove the latent danger in 
that area. East Germany is still In dire straits^ both econcniically 
and politically. The freedom and prosperity of West Berlin still stand 
in stark contrast to the oppression and misery behind the wall. Hot- 
withstanding the vall^ the barbed wire and the buUets of the VQPO's^ 
East Berliners still almost daily take the desperate gamble of trying 
to and sometimes succeeding in escaping to freedom. Although from 
our point of vlev^ the obvious solution vould be to logprove the political, 
social, and economic conditions in East Berlin and for that matter in 
all of East Germany > the Ccmmunlsta Instead still hope to solve the dilemma 
by obliterating freedom in Vest Berlin. 

This we cannot permit. The United States , England, and Freuace as 
the occ\:ipying powers, have a legal and moral responsibility to the tvo 
million people In West Berlin. We cannot abdicate that responsibility 
without casting grave doubts on our determination and ability to defend 
freedom In Europe, or — for that matter — anyvhere elae In the vorld. 
Thxis, Berlin has become for ue and our Allies the test of our resolve 
to forestall any further encroeichment of Communism upon the Free World. 

C. STRENGTHS AISD WEAKNESSES OF THE CCM4U19IST BLOC 

It is apparent from this brief survey of the international 
situation that in the years ahead the Coranunists will have many oppor- 
tunities to create, if they so choose, new crises in virtually every comer 
of the globe. Quarrels and armed conflicts will arise both between nations 
and within nations without any help or instigation from International 
Conraunism. But we can be sure that the aspirants for bloc leadership will 
not hesitate to eacploit these difficulties for their own ends. Indeed, the 
very keenness of this coo^titlon has tended to increase their aggressive- 
ness. While Canmunist China purports to favor violence and armed revolt 
in extending the sway of Ccmmunism, the Soviet Union prefers to achieve 
the same ends by more subtle means, resorting to force and violence only 
where they see opportunities for the use of force without undue risk. In 
either case, their efforts must be thwarted « 
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1. She Soviet Iftiioa 

Although Conmuniet China Is the more recJclesB and belUgerent of the 
two, the Soviet Union haa by f greater cajpabillty to eauae ua 
Injuiy or otherwise damage the lirtereets of the Free World. Ihere la bo 
gainsaying that Soviet resoiarces, Indiistry and technology have given 
that country the potential to challenge the primacy of U.S. allltary power 
in the world. While the size, TWlety, and power of our 
tallatory forces still greatly exceed those of the Soviets, the Eremllft 
leaders have at their connaand the resources, production capacity, and 
technology to produce strong forces of their own. Ws believe they will 
continue to sake great efforts to do so. The Soviet TJhlon can also be 
expected to aaintain large and well-equipped conventional forces to ensTJre_ 
the internal security of the Soviet Union, to control its European 
satellites, to secure its ^tem frontiers and to threaten Western Burc^e. 

In addition, we cannot preclude the possibility that the Soviet 
Union Bdght seek to establish a direct mllltAry presence in ether parts 
of the world, as they aid In Cuba. But we believe that they «« 
aware of the dangers inherent In a direct confrontation between U.S. and 
Soviet military power in these areas where ve hold a distinct allitaiy 
advantage. Accordingly, we msy anticipate that the Soviet Union will 
concentrate prlmBrlly on other means to extend Its Influence in tneae 
areas, including opportunistic poUtical siqpport, econoodc aid and 
military assistance to nonaligned countries, and covert assistance to 
dissident elements in countries allied with the Wsstem powers. 

But the resources and capablHties of the Soviet Union are by no 
means unlimited. The stresses and strains of their efforts to catdh 
\g> with the United States are beccndng increasingly apparent. 

We can also expect that the Soviet Uhion will want to maintain 
its great effort in space and astronautics, both for its value as a 
symbol of scientific and technological excellence and for its potential 
applications in peace or war. In additlou, the Soviets have mad^^great 
promises to their people forecasting a CcBBtunlst society of economic 
plenty. To keep this promise and to ingress on the rest of the woria, 
particularly the less econamically developed countries, that CoonunlBB 
is the surest road to progress, the Soviet leadership will have to pro- ^ 
vide for the continued growth of the civilian sector of their «eOTCBcr *• 
well. The rate of Soviet industrial growth, which ^^'•e*^* i*""" 
more thaua 10 percent annually during the first half of the 1950 a Md 
nearly 9 percent during the second half of that decade, is now down to 
about 7 iJrcent. While it is true that the gradual IntroductlOT of a 
shorter work week contributed significantly to this »1<»:J««^*™ 
1950's, the more recent decline In the growth rate must be attributed in 
great measure to the Increasing demands of the nilitaiy and space progrMi 
for specialized, scarce, high-grade resources — ecientiata, engineera^ 
highly-trained technicians and hi&i quality materials and ccqputera. 
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This aecline In the rate erf grovth of Sofvlet industry, coupled with 
Increases in defense and space expenditures, has been accooipanled "by a 
shaip drop In the rate of increase of new imrestment. Over-all Investiaent 
Increased only about k percent in I961 can5>ared with year-to-year rises erf 
8 percent in i960 and I3 percent in 1959- Almost all sectors of the 
econcDiy were affected "but the consumer industries fared the worst, 
decreeising 10 percent below 196O. 

The latest available information indicates that Soviet military 
expenditures since I958 have Increased by about one-third, from an 
estimated I3.7 biUion new rubles in 1958 to about I8.I billion rubles 
in 1962. It is estimated that the Soviets plan to increase their defense 
expenditures in I963 by about one bllllan nibles. Roughly half of this 
increase is related to the production and deployment of advanced weapon 
systems (exclusive of RDT8^) — which In turn, has required ertenslve 
new investment In plant and equipment over the last several years. At 
the same time, the Soviet Union has continued to maintain large military 
forces. The reductions in militaiy manpower announced in January i960 
harre apparently been abandoned, and the total active duty strength of 
Soviet military forces today, about 3»25 million, is not much less than 
it was three years ago. 

These additional defense costs can be supported only at the expense 
of increases in other sectors of the econosEy, including not only new 
investment but also what is termed in the Soviet budget "aoclal-cultural 
measuree". ThlB is the category of the budget which includes funds for 
education, health and social welfare, and a large part of the Soviet 
research and develoipment program. The increase planned in this category 
for 1962 was less than the average annual increase of past years. 

The strain on the Soviet econony is also being demonstrated in other 

ways. Last June, Mr. Khrushchev announced a drastic increase in the price 
of meat and butter in order to bring demand for these items back into 
better baO-arice with the short supply. This action was felt so keenly by 
the Soviet people that it led to riots in some cities. In October, the 
Soviet Governmertt announced the cancellation of a scheduled income tax 
cut, part of a i960 promise to eliminate income taxes by I965. The 
Soviet people were told that this indefinite postponement of future 
tax cutB resulted from the need for increased defense expenditures. 
These taxes on personal income bring in almost 6 billion rubles a year to 
the Soviet ti-easury, about T percent of the total revenues. In still 
another restrictive move, the Soviet Government announced the curtailjnent 
of primte construction which, particularly in the rural areas, has been 
a very important source of new housing. This action is a clear reflection ^ 
of the cut -back in investments in "construction and construction materials. 
Finally, the failure of Soviet agriculture to meet its production goals in 
recent years has been attributed by many experts not only to the fact that 
collectivized agriculture can never be as efficient as free entezj)rise 
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fanning, but also to the lack of adequate investment — a lAck illustrated, 
for exanple, "by the low use of chemical fertilizers. 

It is apparent that the lower growth rates of the past two years 
are related to the rising demands of their ailitaiy and space programs. 
These programs will continue to exert great pressure on Soviet resource 
availahillties during the next few years. Conversely, the slower rates 
of economic growth, the demands of the civilian economy, the requirements 
of their foreign aid program etc. , will act as restraints on further 
additions to the military and space programs, particularly on large and 
very costly new programs such as an effective antl -ballistic missile 
defense system. 

In other words, the Soviet leadership is confronted with a very 
severe resources allocation problem and mast strike a balance among Its 
various objectives: military; space; foreign aid; civilian housing; 
agriculture and iiqprovenent of the standard of living of the Soviet 
people; etc. The Soviets could, over the next few years, build a large 
force of hardened second generation ICBM's; they could develop and deploy 
an ICBM delivery system for the large yield nuclear warheads they have 
been testing since 196I; they could eaqpand and laqprove their WBM/IRBM 
systems; they could continue to maintain and iiqarove their active defenses 
against manned bomber attack; they could maintain a large and nodemly- 
eguipped army; they could develop and deploy some sort of a system of active 
defense against ballistic missile attack; they could modernize and iinprove 
their large fleet of subirarines Including ballistic missile -firing types; 
they could continue the space race; they could expand both military and 
econooiic aid to the non-aligned nations; they could make the great invest- 
ment needed to create an efficient agricultural economy; they couOA continue 
to push the develoipment of heavy industry; or they could Increase the standard 
of living of the Soviet peciple — but they cannot do them aU at the sane 
time. 

There is eiddence that the increasing military burden on the econony 
has led to debate within the Soviet leadership during the last two years. 
We can eaqpect that the pressures on the Kremlin leaders will be intensi- 
fied over the next few years, as we continue to move forward with our own 
military and space programs and as the economic and military strength of 
the Free . World continues to grow. 

Although we cannot predict with any degree of precision how the 
Soviet lea.dership wiU solve Its resources allocation problem, it W ^ 
that the strain of so many competing claims on the Soviet econony will 
tend to limit the size and help determine the character of the Soviet 
military program, at least over the next few years. 
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2. CoBomunist China 

notwithstanding the attack cm India, the economic ProspectB of 
the CotmnanlBt caHnese are extremely bleak and vill, at least di^ng the 
next fcv years, serve to limit the size and character of their military 
adventures. Mainland China is essentialJy aa agricultural econonQr, 
and ^en agrlcidture suffers, the entire ecoaony suffers. The disastrous 
coosemiences of Ccwniunist China's agricultural policies are now clear for 
all to see. The masters of Peiping are having difficulty feeding their 
people, even at a bare sitoslstence level, and have had *o «Jort to very 
large-scale procurements of foodstuffs from abroad. The Soviet Union 
is unable - and probably unwilling, as well - to mate UP the short- 
fall in China's agricultural output, thereby forcing China to use its 
limited exchange reserves to buy food from the Free World. 

The calamitous collapse of Chinese agriculture has forced a shaip 
curtailment of industrial production; first, because China's industrial 
production is heavily dependent on agriculture for raw materials and, 
second, because additional workers have had to be transferred from 
Industiy to help revive the faltering farm program. Moreover, the 
failure of agriculture will retard the future growth of mainland China s 
industry because traditional agricultural exports will not have earned 
the foreign exchange to pay for the Ui^port of capital goods and, in 
fact, their foreign exchange reserves have been ^^f^^^f^^^^^^l^^^ 
by food purchases from abroad. This past year, Mfcinlajd China J.?^" 
culture appears to have picked up a bit. However, at best it will be 
a limiting factor in the Chinese Cmrunist leaders' pa^^^^^^^^f?^. 
Bcz^. time. China's economic problems have been further Intensified by the 
withdrawal of Soviet aid and technical assistance, leaving many industrial 
development projects incomplete, and by the shajcp cut back in Chinese 
Ccnnmrnist lii5)orts from the Soviet Bloc. 

Communist China's economic difficulties and the strain of the recent 
caa5>aig?i against India should tend to limit her ability , 
S^iealf aggression against other of her neighbors , pjurtlcul^ly v^^^ 
such aggression might involve a direct confrontation with ^-S. military 
forces We cannot preclude a broadening of the attack on India. But a 
large-scale overt attack elsewhere In South East Asia, or against Formosa 
or South Korea, is not very likely under present ^if^^^^^^' f^!!^' 
an intensification of lesser efforts to cause trouble for the Free World 
should be anticipated, particularly in tenns of Pfy^^jl^gi^ ^^J!?,*^'^ 
politlc&l intrigue. Ani we have no reason to doubt that Communist China 
iill continue to fuel the guerrilla war in South Vietnam, at l«f;6t at 
the present scale, or support the position of the Conmiunist elements in 
Laos. 

To sum the Soviet Tfcion will most ^^^e^y * H. 

which their military forces are designed to pemit the Soviet Ifalon to. 
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a. Confront las with continuing political pressure, sisibversioa, and 
various forms of unconventional warfare under the unibrella of their 
growing nuclear power. 

h. Capitalize on their conventional military power hy the threat 
of bringing it to "bear in situations where they have local con- 
ventional siperiorlty. 

c. Deter the West from military action, particularly from the 
initiation of a first strike with nuclear forces. 

Caamunlst China will most lilcely follow an independent policy 
designed to escpand its own influence in the Ccmasunist Caiqp and ainong 
the unailigned nations , resorting to aimed aggression to satisfy its 
territorial ambitions where this can he done without a direct con- 
frontation of U.S. military forces. 

The size and character of the military effort of both countries will 
be teiqpered by the pressures of other demands on their available resources. 
This factor should be kept in mind as we discuss the adequacy of cur own 
military program. 

D. IMPACT OF TOB PEFERSE FROCXRAM ON THB BC0DQiH7 

A program as large as Defense > coonoanding 10 percent of our total 
national output, is bound to have an imiportant Ijupact on the eeonceoiy, 
internationally, nationally and locally. And, Indeed, at the local level 
this iiqpact is usually intensified by the uneven geographic distribution 
of defense-related industry and our own military activities, by the 
disproportionately large claims made by the defense program on scane 
occt^jational categories and on certain sectors of indtustry, and by the 
rapidly changing composition of the defense program as technological 
innovations create the need for new weapons and facilities and obsolete 
the old. 

1. Defence Contracting 

We are aw&re that the award of new Defense contracts and the 
establishment of new Defense facilities in a particular area can make the 
difference between prosperity and depression. The law requires the 
Defense Department to give certain limited preferences to chronically 
depressed and sui^)lu£ labor market areas and to Msure an equitable 
participation by smsill business firms. But the law explicitly forbids 
"the payment of a price differential on contracts . . . for the purpose 
of relieving economic dislocations . " 

And this is as it should be. The Defense Department's policy now, 
as in the past, is to procure what we need when we need it at the lowest 
cost to the Govemnent, quality and delivery schedules considered. Wis 
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will, howevBT, make every effort to assist small bufllnese and firms in 
surplus labor market areas to participate in Defense work by keeping 
them informed of q^ortunities for Defense contracts, by encouraging our 
prime contractors to increase sub -contracting to small business and by 
helping them to understand Defense procurement policies and procedures, 
and finailly by using fully the "set aside" provisions of the law. 

We will also continue our efforts together with other departments 
and agencies of the Government to alleviate eccaomic hardships caused 
by unavoidable shifts in Def ezise procxorement and the closing of Defense 

installations . 

2. Balance of Payments 

A problem which has been giving us increasing concern during 
the last few years has been the unfavorable balance in our international 
payments. During the I958-196O period, total U.S. expenditures abroad 
(i.e., imports, overseas defense eaqpenditures, foreign investments, etc.) 
exceeded total U.S. earnings (i.e., exports, income from our foreign 
investments, sale of services, etc.) by an average of $3-T billion per 
year. Although the size of the deficit was reduced last year, it was 
still on the order of $2.0 billion. 

Such a continuing deficit would concern us in any event since it 
is us'jally the synptom of a fundamental economic . imbalance . But there 
is a second reason for our concern. For a long time, pcurticularly since 
the end of World War H, the dollar has been a world currency, held by 
many Free World countries as backing for their own money. Their will- 
ingness to hold dollar balances is directly related to the convertibility 
of the dollar into gold vpon demand. To the extent that our payments 
deficit results in a continued outflow of gold from our reserves, the 
position of the dollar as a fuUy convertible world currency is in^eriled. 

In i960, potential claims held by foreign countries against U.S. 
gold in thft form of short term dollar balances rose above the $l8 billion 
mark, and for the first time exceeded our total gold sv5»ply. As of last 
September, the net deficit between our gold stocks and potential foreign 
dollar cl&me h&d rissn to $4-. 9 billion. While this does not indicate 
any immediate danger to the poeitlon of the dollar, continuation of a 
sizeabJe deficit for several more years could greatly aamage international 
confiden'^e ir. our currency. 

Nabion'C security expenditures overseas i^present a significant 
percentage of recent deficits in our balance of payments. In recent 
years, net U.S. defense expenditures entering the balance of payments 
have averaged $2.6 billion per year. Through economies in our own 
expenditures, an! by arranging with our allies for their purchase of 
additional American equipment and services, we red-uced that figure to 
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about $2.0 "billion for 1962, and it is our objective to bring it below 
the biUion-dollar nark by 1966. 

During the past year and a half, seTerfid measures aimed at 
reducing defense overseas expenditures and increasing receipts have 
been instituted. The most significant of these in dollar valxie has 
been the agreement with the Federal Republic of Germany to offset U.S. 
dollar outlays by increasing its military procurement in the U.S. and 
its use of American sigpply lines, depots, and nalntenanee and support 
facilities. A '^psjrtial offset" agreement has been negotiated with Italy 
and others are being sought with Japan «md France for increased pro- 
curement of U.S* military equipment and services. 

Let me touch briefly tpon a few of the other actions we have 
\mdertaken to reduce overseas defense expenditures. 

1. A voluntary savings program for reduction of individual 
expenditures has now been in effect for nearly two years. 
Hllitary and civlJLian personnel and their dependents have 
been urged to reduce their personal expenditures overseas 
and to channel their family spending and savings to U.S. 
sources. The success of this voltmtary program is indicated 
by a 9 percent increase in the number of overseas military 
personnel purchasing savings bonds through payroll deductions 
and a 31 percent decrease in parcel post shipments from 
AFO's — evidence of a reduction in purdiases of foreign- 
made products for shipment home. 

2. Procvrement of goods abroad for use by our military forces 
overseas, is being replaced by procurement in the U.S. when 
it is estimated that the cost of U.S. sigpplies and services 
(including transportation and handling costs) will not exceed 
the cost of foreign si5)plles and services by more than 50 
percent. In calendar year I961, using a 25 percent differen- 
tial, approximately $71. U million of procurement contracts 
which otherwise would have been placed abroad were placed In 
the U.S., and for calendar year 1962 we expect to 3faise this 
total to is>wards of $100 million. 

3. Pursuant to the Foreign Assistance Act of I96I, we have 
issued instructions which limit the use of military assistance 
funds for offshore procurement to only certain very restricted 
purposes. During fiscal year I962, MAP/OSP expenditures were 
reduced by about $30 milllQn below the previous year's level. 

k. In addition to these measures, we have undertaken a compre- 
henslve review of the requirements for each of our foreign 
military bases and installatlcns , and we have placed underway 




more than sixty specific projects and actions for reducing 
the unfavorable in^jact of Defense transactions entering the 
international b n lan ce of payments. During aiy bikSget review 
last fall, noreover, each proposed program vas Judged not 
only from a budgetary point of view, but also In light of 
its foreign exchange iiqpll cat ions. 

£. ARMS COmOL AUD DISABMAMEaiT 

Although the balance of lay statement will be concerned with 
the specific measures we are proposing to increase our military 
strength and enhance our securil^, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that the central objective of our national policy is, Ir 
President Kennedy's words, a peaceful world coflmunity of free and 
independent states, free to choose their own future and their own 
system as long as it does not threaten the freedom of others. 

As the events of last October have so forcefully demonstrated, 
the expanding arsenals of nuclear weapons on both sides of the Iron 
Cui*tain have created an extremely dangerous situation not only for 
their possessors but also for the entire world. As the aims race 
continues and the weapons multiply and become more swift and deadly, 
the possibility of a global catastrophe, either by nlsealculatioa or 
design, becomes ever more real. 

More aimamente, whether offensive or defensive, cannot solve this 
dilemma. We are approaching an era when it will became increasingly 
in^probable that either side could destroy a sufficiently large portion 
of the other's strategic nuclear force, either by suiprlse or otherwise, 
to preclude a devastating retaliatory blow. This may result in mutuaJ. 
deterrence but it is still a grim prospect. It underscores the need for 
a renewed effort to find some way, if not to eliminate these deadly 
weapons coosjletely, then at least to slow down or halt their further ' 
accumulation, and to create institutional arrangements which would 
reduce the need for either side to resort to their limaedlate use in 
moments of acute intematloMtl tension. The United States and the 
Soviet Union, as the two great nuclear powers, are the nations most 
directly endangered by these weapons and therefore have a great mutual 
interest in seeing to it that they are never used. But until we can 
find a safe and sure road to disarmament, we must continue to build our 
own defenses. 

I woiiid now lik* to turn to the specifics of the program proposed 
for the coming fiscal year and planned through fiscal year I968. 
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II. STRATEGIC RETALIATOiRy FORCES 



The Strategic Retaliatory Forces are designed to carry out the long- 
range strategic mission and to cetrry the main "burden of battle in general 
nuclear war. They Include the long-range bombers, the air-to-ground and 
decoy missiles and refueling tankers; the land-based and sUbmarine-based 
strategic missiles; and the systems for their command and control. They 
do not include certain other U.S. nuclear forces capable of reaching targets 
deep inside the Ccxunrunist bloc - namely, the deployed tactical air units 
and carrier-based attack aircraft. Although the targeting of these forces 
is coordinated with that of the Strategic Retaliatory Forces, they are not 
taken into account in computing the requirements for the latter. The reason 
for this is that they are primarily intended for other purposes. Thus, with 
respect to the strategic mission, they represent an additional or "bonus" 
capability. 

A* THE REQUIREMENT 

The major mission of the Strategic Retaliatory Forces is to deter 
war by their capability to destroy the enemy's war-making potential, includ- 
ing not only his nuclear strike forces and military installations, but also 
his urban society, if necessary. Last year I described to this Coramittee 
the steps involved in determing the numbers and types of weapon delivery 
systems required to carry out this mission under various sets of conditions. 
Briefly, they take into account the character of the target systems; the 
numbers and yields of weapons required to destroy that system; the kinds 
of forces best suited to deliver these weapons, I.e., their payloads, 
penetration abilities, CEP's, reliability aad vulneratoUlty and cost/effect- 
iveness, as well as the size and character of the enemy's strategic offensive 
forces. 

Obviously, each of these factors involves various degrees of un- 
certainty for which allowances must be made in our analyses. One of the 
major uncertainties is, of course, the size and character of our opponent's 
strategic forces and defensive systems now, and more importantly ^ in 
the future. Because of the long leadtimes involved in making these weapon 
systems operational, we must plan for our forces well in advance of the time 
when we will need them and, indeed, we now project our programs at least 
five years ahead of the current budget year. For the same reason we must 
also project our estimates of the enemy's forces at least five years Into 
the future, and for some puii)oses, even beyond. These longer range pro- 
jections of enemy capabilities are, of course, highly conjectural, particu- 
larly since they deal with a period beyond the production and deployment 
leadtimes of eneny weapon systems. Therefore, we are, in effect, attempting 
to anticipate production and deployment decisions which our opponents, 
themselves, may not yet have made. Otois fact should be borne In mind as 
we discuss the intelligence estimates and our own programs based on them. 




By ani large, the estlaates of Soviet strategic forces projected for 
mid -1967 in the latest National Intelligence Estimate (HIE) are of the 
same order of nagnitude a^ those we used last year in develorping our five 
year Strategic Retaliatory Forces Program, With regard t^h^CBM' s, 
the late st projections of the totals are somewhat lever, )0|Blk.CGiiipared 
Ther e is a de crease In the number of "semi-hard" missiles, 
instead of BMW, and an increase In the number of "soft" missiles, 
instead ofHHUf The estimates for the "hard" missiles are 
about the same. 

Again, as vas the case a year &go^ 






f In our analyses we have used the high 

end of the range of the lates t National Intelligence Estimates as the 
xoedlan case^ and the jUmnB estimate as the "hi^" case, these flj^ures 
were then extrapolatedtSrou^mid-1968 allcwin^c for a further Increase In 
the number of fully hardened Soviet ICBM's 

A significant change in the new estimates has been for Soviet missile 
launching submarines. Last year it vas es timated that the Soviets would 
have lWW misslle launching submarines^ with ^[||||^^^Hk: hy 1^-1966. It 
Is no w estimated t hat the Soviet Unio n could have as ma nv » r gfc submar tne b 
vlth|B|^^^m by mld-1966 and HI with IHHHHHl ^ 

196?, Including both "ballistic" and "cruise" types. More thanEalf of 
these submarines are e:qpeeted to be nuclear-powered but the ballistic 
missiles are expected to be of considerably shorter range than even our 
A'l POLARIS mlssllee. 

The estimate for So viet IRBti^s h as also been Increased for mld-196T 
from about HH'^o between pUflHH ^ "^^^ latest NIE, and some of these 
missiles are apparently being Installed In hardened sites. We have used 
the sama estimates for aid-1968« 

Tbs estimates for Soviet medium and heavy bombers and tankers for 
sre n^t much differerc- thar. they were last year. We have pro- 
jected aiioj.t the seme rmmber for mid-19tS» 

With rtga::^ to t^e defe:aelve forces, we estimate that the Soviet 
Uniov vili continue to deploy ir-, large numbers its second generation 
Eurfa-'s-to-air mlssUe which is similar to the U.S. NIKE-HERCULES « We 
efetimate that the Soviet Union will have also deployed a HAWK-type ^stem 
by the 1966-1968 period. 

She Soviet Union Is also known to be working on an active defense 

against ballistic missiles. There are apparently two separate systems, 
one designed' primarily against shorter range ballistic missiles - under 
1,000 nautical miles - aad the crther against all types of strategic 
ballistic missiles. 
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B. PRESENT U.S. STRAXE6IC BSIALUOCm CAP^ZUTIES 

Last year I told this Ccomlttee "there is no question "but that, today, 
our Strategic Retaliatory Forces are fully capable of destroyizig the Soviet 
teurget system, even after absorbing an initial surprise attack." This 
statement is still true. We have a total of about 650 manned bocab erB on 
15 -minute ground alert and over 200 operational ATLAS, TITAN, and M iKuriarfAN 
mis sll es on launchers and about 1^ POLARIS missile s in submarines. 

And^hisc^fiSiS^^^r^iS^esSaSS^as addition^ KiTJi/XiiiMAK and POLARIS 
enter cur operationeCL inventory. 

Allowing for losses from an initial eneny attack and attrition enrcute 
to target, we calculate that our forces today could still destroy the Soviet 
Union without any help from the deployed tactical air units or carrier task 
forces or THOR or JUPITER IRBM's. 

C. FUTURE STRATEGIC RETALIATOKr FORCES 

In my statement a year ago, I pointed out that "as the Soviet Union 
hardens and disperses its ICBM force and acquires a significant number of 
missile launching submarines (as ve mast assume that they will do in the 
period under discussion) our problem will be further complicated." There 
is increasing evidence that this Is the course the Soviet Union is follow- 
ing , Thus, it is even more important today than it was last year that we 
concentrate our efforts on the kind of strategic offensive forces which 
will be able to ride out an all-out attack by nuclear-armed ICBM's or sub- 
marine-launched missiles in sufficient strength to strike back decisively. 

A very large increase in the nuniber of fully hard Soviet ICat's and 

nuclear-powered ballistic missile -launching submarines woxad considerably 
detract from ou r abi lity to destroy comp letely the Soviet strategic nuclear 
forces 




W^^notanti^ipat^hateither the United States or the Soviet Union 
acquire that capability in the foreseeable future. Moreover, to minimize 
damage to the United States, such a force would also have to be accompanied 
by an extensive missile defense system and a much more elaborate civil 
defense program than has thus far been contemplated. Even then we coild not 




preclude casualties coonted in the tens of mm ions. 

The most likely possibility is that ve would have to strike back after 
absoztlng the first blov. Shis aeans ve have to build and auinbain a second 
strike force. Such a force should have sufficient flexibility to permit a 
choice of strategies, particularly an ability to: (l) Strike back decisively 
at the entire Soviet target system slnultaneously or (2) Strike back first 
at the Soviet bcniber bases, nlsslle sites and other military installations 
associated with their long-range nuclear forces to reduce the power of any 
follow-on attack — and then if necessary, fftrlke back at the Soviet urban 
and iniustrial ccn^lex in a controlled and deliberate way. 

Now the foregoing is not to say that we can forecast the natTxre of a 
nuclear attack upon the United States. In talking about global nuclear 
wax, the Soviet leaders always say that they would strike at the entire 
ccn^lex of our militstry power including government and production centers, 
meaning our cities « If they were to do so, we would, of course^ have no 
alternative but to retaliate in kind. But we have no way of knowing whether 
they would actually do so. It would certainly be in their interest as well 
as ours to tiy to ll2nit the terrible conseijuences of a nuclear exchange. 
Sy building into our forces a flexible capability, we at least- eliminate 
the prospect that we could strike back in only one way, namely, against the 
entire Soviet target system including their cities. Such a pro^ct would 
give the Soviet Union no incentive to withhold attack against our cities in 
a first strike. We want to give them a bciter alternative. Whether they 
would accept It in the crisis of a global nuclear war, no one can sayc 
Considering what is at stake ^ we believe it is worth the additional effort 
on our part to have this option. 

In planniiig oar second strike force, we have provided^ thrajghout 
the period under consideration, a capability to destroy virtually all of 
the "soft" and "semi-hard" military targets in the Soviet Iftiion and a large 
nuniber cf their fully hardened missile sites, with an additional capability 
in the form of a protected for:ie to be empiqyed or held in reserve for use 
against urban and industrial €ireas. 

We have nrt found it feasible, at this time^, to provide a ;:apa"bility 
for ensvjr'ing the dest.riJ.5t Ion of ax^ very large pert ion of the ftiliy hsrd 
ICBM 3ite=. or ml -^?JJxe Istcur^-^&ing FubmarlA-ieo. Fully hard ICBM £ite.- ^ar. be 
destrryed but o^l^y at great cost in teimi! of the numbers of offenfive 
weapor.£ reqiuired to dig them ojt. Furthermore, in a second strike situa- 
tion we wojLld be attacking;, for the most part, empty sites frcm which the 
missiles had already been fired « 

The val'oe of trying to provide a capability to destrcy a very high 
proportion of Soviet hard ICBM eites becomes even more, questionable in 
view of the e:xpected increase in the Soviet missile launching submarine 
force. OvL^ ability to destroy these submarines before they fire their 
ttlssiles Will be limited once the Soviet Union places az^r large number of 
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then ca Btatlac* Heither do ve bave any sigainca&t ability to latere^t 
the BiBsiles once tbey have been launched from a avilanarine. And, I aA^pat 
point out, neither does the Soviet Tfeiioa. 

Although ne are investing very large sinas In research and developaent 
in the ASW and antl-balllatic missile areas. It is not very likely that 
our efforts vlU produce enough of an increase in oar eapebllitles dnrlag 
the period under consideration to change the proapeeta significantly. 

With these objectives and limitations In mind, I ¥Ould like to 
dieeuas the strategic retaliatory forces proposed through fiscal year 1968. 

1. Ttis Future of Manned Strategic Aircraft 

I knor that this cGnaittee is concerned over the qjoeatlon of the 
future of manned strategic aircraft. As I proalsed last year, "we have 
made a noet detailed and exhaustive review of the entire problem of the 
future role of these ayateBS . I vonld like to revlcnr aoM of the recent 
history of this issue and to report to you on oar findings at this tlae. 

a« Frocurenent 

The first bonber procurement issue I faced vas the qjnestioa of 
irtaether or not to procure another vlng of B-52*s In I961. At that tlae, 
ve had a force of sane 1,^00 IntercontinenteLl bosnbers, soft based and 
concentrated on about 60 bases. Ve had very few IGSM's, and thoee that 
ve did have vera also soft and concentrated. 9y nid<»19ol, as you vlll 
recall, ve had 5 POLARIS submarines operational; a very small force. 
The most urgent problem at that time, and the problem vas xorgent, vas to 
acquire rapidly a large force of protected nuclear flrepover that eoold 
not be knocked out in a euzprise missile attack. 

The 60 bomber bases, and two-thirds of the bombers on them, could 
have been knocked out by a small force of perhaps as fev aa I80 ballistic 
missiles. MCNinSMAH, on the other hand, is hard and dispersed. An 
attacker vould have to use several of his missiles in order to knock out 
one NS^HnEHAN, vith reasonably high confidence. And FOLAIOS missiles In 
submarines at sea cannot be targeted by ballistic missiles at all. 
33kerefore, ve decided to concentrate our procurement dollars on the 
accelerated production of HOnnEHASr and FOfLAHZS. !thl8 declBlon did not 
mean that ve did not vant to have any manned bombers . Ve already had 
many bombers and very fev ballistic missiles. Out Intent vaa to achieve 
a balanced mixed force of bonibera and misailas. % do that ve had to boy 
miasiles. 
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The BS-70 

The next issue I had to face was the developaent of the B-70, 
or the BS-TO as it vas later called. The issue here was not *be 
future of Banned strategic aircraft In general. Rather, it was whether 
this particular aircraft, in either of its configurations , co ulfl aflfl 
enough to our already prograiaaed capahiUUes to naJce it iforth its 
Tery high cost. 

Many of the arguments that have been advanced in support of the 
IS-70 actually support the case for post attack reconnaissanc^ia 
cooblnation with an iB^aroved ICBM force. We believe ;th»t 
aore promising vays of perfoming this missica than the 
both cost and effectiveness are considered. Other than this, the BS-TO 
is said to have two distinct capabilities: (l) trans -attack recamalfl- 
sance; that is, reconnaissance during our missae attack, and^j the 
abUity to examine targets and attack them on the spot vith strike 
missiles, if required. Quite apart from the *?<=i^^Si/^ff^;^i^^ 
developing, producing and deploying such a system vithln the tine rrame 
proposed b^' the Air Force (vhich ve do not think possible), f-e 
bctt^ ways, when one considers both cost and effectiveness, to obtain 
both of these capabilities. 
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*Dm prladpal advantage of having a reeoBnalssance and a strike 
capability In an aircraTt is one of timeliness. TbaX is, it My be possible 
toroocess and interpret enough of the "recon" data rapidly enough so that 
effectiTe strikes can be aade Um^tely ¥lth alx-to-surface ^^^^ 
Tb do this the target still Hust be vithln range of these missiO^ 
the data has been interpreted to the extent that a "strike can be OTdered. 
If this can be done "effectiyely" there is the advantage <>' ^^^^^^^^ 
deal with the target quickly. Tl»t is, the target can be attacked vithin 
a fc¥ minutes after being reconnoitered ccnpared to tiaes approaching an 
hour (or -ore) if "strike" is to be acccttpllshed by it 
aystes. Quick attack is not alwB la5>ortant. ^ut tothe ext^t that it 
can be accomplished, and it is iii5)ortant, having J "^J^" 
the aircraft is an idvantage. What do ve buy if the "strike- aissile is 

la the aircraft? 

A tactic of poet-attack reconnaissance and subsequentstrlke -- 
subsequent "strike" by either air-to-surface ■issllea or ICBM's — has 
the following possible a^UcatiODSS 

(1) Ihitial attack of fixed targets Those location la not knovn 
precisely* 

(2) "Mop-up" operatioos against fixed targets of known location 
that have been prograaned for initial attack by ballistic 
adssiles. (What is not known here, for certain, is lAether 
or not the target has been destroyed.) 

Tou HULL note that Initial attwk of targets vhoee f '^J*' Jocation 
IB known and attack of aobile targets ware not included 

mitlal attack of targets of known lo<«ti<« ««^*>« "l??^^^.^!'^^ ^ 
•with icbm'b. These targets eooU also be attacked, InitiaaOy, l>y air- 
S!^u^e ;is^ ^ an BS-TO. Bit ICBM's have the l^^portant advantages 
^S«t^ tl»e.to-target, lower cost, and high survival POtenUal. The 

particular advantage of the ES-70 »f^*,*»*»* ^e•*;T^^^^^e 
Slllty to "■ow-up" after an initial Blsslle attack. Attack of aohUe 
Sr^S slBt^c^ot te acccnpLUhed vith an BS-TO and, la fact, the 
Air Perce does not propose such a role for the BS-70. 
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HCTW much do ve really gain by being able to attaclt the above two 
•t^rpes of targets vith air-to-surface missiles as distinct ftoa attack- 
ing them vith ICBtVel 




Generally, if a target can be identified as being sone- 
vhere in a snail area, its exact location can eventually 
be established. Itoreover, these targets can be attacked 
by IC3BM*s after post-attack reconnaissance. 
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In BUMary, It 1* dear that ve should havethe '^^^J^ 

^ Us^ iB vtether « need an aircraft which InclMes a 
^ "Btrlte" (alr-to-Burface) nlaBilea, reallxine that ve can also lay 
^m^ICB^ttaekB If dictated l>y results ^^^^^"^'^ " 
S nrt a quesUon of whether or not the attack vill be aceonpUahed. 

As 1 have Indicated before, I aa 8ure that the coat to coiBJlete the 
RS-70 pr^^vould be at leaat $10 billion in addition to ^ 
bllllem aSeadjr approved. It -ight be con8iaerab:y »we. Xe* * 
^bLu inc^eal; 1^ over-all effectiveness 1b achieved ^ ^avlag a 
"sS^c^pabillty m an aircraft. In ay Judgment, this lacrease iB 
nlf ^th 0^^ additional ootlay of funds re^ilred to aecc^h it. 

Accordingly, ve propose to co^lete the Prts^^ 
billion B-TOdevkqpnent prograa of three aircraft 
wntlnue the develoji-ent of selected sensor e=S2f"*?,Y^^'«Li?.^ 
^^t flBcal yearTisO allllon of the extra ^^SS .mion^ortded 
tothe Congress la^t year for the ES-70 progra*. Of the ^J^*^?. 
SlS^I^ be aEplSd to tUcel y-^^^J^^j^^^^^ot yet 
iBinion is to be held In reserve for ««^B-70^tte *^ J"^^*^,^^ 
coTOleted its analysis of the effect on a^'S''^* ?f mQ 
deSy a:iready encoJintered to the flight testing of the first B-70. 

c. BEOaU! 

The final issue to do with the future of manned toabers J? 
cancemi^f SKTBOLT. There are two P^^^i^l?,'^ ^'^J^ SSit 
cellation of this baUisttc mlBBlle progr«» aiglit raise an Issue siwux 

the future of the aaoned bo*er. 

first possible reason is t^*^^^ ^TS^vTS^le^pi^- 
for the B.52 to do. ^IJ^^^,^^"^^'^ .is.U^s. 
^'Z^'Z alort oi "kS-o^L^^ Viewed In this vy, » «• 
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the bomber's advantageous payload and accuracy^ nor would it have the 
advantages associated with a manned system. It vould have the lover 
payload and poorer accuracy of the missile — Indeed, it wo\ild have had the 
lowest accuracy, reliability and yield of any of our strategic missiles — 
without the relative InvulnerabbiUty and low time to target of a MHVinEHAK 
or a POLARIS. 

Biese characteristics make SKYBOLT unsuited to eltlier category of 
primary strategic targets . On the one hand, SKYBOLT is not a good weapon 
system for targeting against Soviet strategic alrbasea, missile sites and 
other high priority military targets because It would take hours to reach 
its target . Why use a SKYBOLT to hit a Soviet bomber base eight ho\irs 
after we have decided to go to war when we can do it more reliably in 30 
minutes with a MINUTEMAN? Cb the other hand, SKYBOLT is not a good weapon 
for att€u;king cities. Leaving aside its relative vulnerability to 
anti -ballistic missile defenses, it has the Important disadvantage that 
it must be committed to its target, if at all, early in the war because it 
vould be vulnerable on the ground. Common sense requires that we not let 
ourselves be inflexibly "locked-in" on such a matter. And "being locked-in" 
is unnecessaiy vhen we have systems like FOIABIS that can be withheld for 
days, if desired, and used at times and against targets chosen by the 
President. 

It is, therefore, not at all surprising that the Air Force does not 
attempt to Justify SKYBOLT as a weapon for attacking primary targets. 

What is the value of SKYBOLT then? The only remaining important 
target category is defense suppression, that is, the destruction of the 
enemy's defenses in order to permit the bonbers to penetrate. But 
SKYBOLT does not have a unique capability here. Ibere are several other 
missiles that also can be used to attack defenses: MIKUT&MAN and HOUNl) 
DOG in particular. SKYBOLT only offered a special advantage In this 
role eis long as it was expected to be slgolflcantly cheaper than 
alternative systems. Unfortunately, this advantage has disappeared. 

Ohe cost history of SKYBOLT is one of unusually bad management. 
Although originally estimated to be less, the Air Force estimated early 
in i960 that SKYBOLT would cost $2llf million to develop and $679 million 
to prociire. By early 196I, the estimated development cost had increased 
to $391 million. By December I96I, the estimated development costs had 
risen to $^92. 6 million and the procurement costs to $1,1^24 million. 
In its July 1962 program submission, the Air Force increased the 
estimated procurement cost to $1,771 million. This wo\ild mean a total 
cost to develop end procure, exclusive of warheads, of $2,263.6 million. 
This is the latest Air Fdrce estimate. 

In fact, there are compelling reasons for believing that these 
estimates are stiU very unrealistic, and that the actual costs would 
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be much higher. Vot example, the SIOBOLT development program was far 
behind schedule on the program that was supposed to be completed for 
$lf92.6 million. According to that program, there were sujiposed to be 
28 test flights by the end of I962. In fact, there were six. Moreover, 
the amount of flight time allowed in that program was less than half the 
amount that was actually required for HOUND DOG. Yet HOUND DOG was a 
much less complex development. 

Just how much more would have been required to complete SIQfBOLT 
is uncertain. I am sure that to complete the development and engineering 
test program, would ultimately have to cost at least $600 million. It 
might have been substantially greater. As for procurement, it is difficult 
to see how the costs coiild be less than $2 billion. Ohus, the SKifBOLTwas 
very likely to become nearly a $3 biUion program, not counting tl^e $600 
million extra cost for warheads. And at that, we had no assurance that it 
would end in a reliable and accurate missile. 

In effect, this meant that SKYBOLT had lost its cost advantage. Oie 
Air Force plan caUed for a force of 1,012 missiles, of which fOh would 
have been mounted on alert bombers. Dierefore, the cost per alert missile - 
and that is the most realistic way to count it would approximate 
million per missile, and would be very close to the Incremental initial 
investment cost for extra MINUIEMAN missiles complete with blast resistant 
silos. In view of the greater flexibility, i.e., effectiveness against 
aU kinds of targets, reliability, accuracy, and much Ixjwer vulnerability 
and time to target, it clearly makes sense to meet our extra missile 
requirements by buying MINUTEMAN rather than SIOTOtT. 

We propose, then, that to the extent ballistic missiles are 
required for defense suppression, they be MINUTE»4AK. 

One final question remains. Is the missile program I am recommending 
adequate to do the job of defense suppression? I can assure you that it is. 



yinfciiy^ It sbooM be emphasized tbat ve are doing aaay other thlnge 
also to help our bodbers to pezietrate eneaor defensee. Ve baTe eqiiipped 
the vlth Jaanrlng equlpnent axid vlth alr-latmched QUAIL decoy alsslleB 

to oonfoae the defenses. Moreonrer^ ve are also orerhauUjag all of the B-52r 
and 0 models, and aost of the H aodels to strengthen their vlngs for loir 
altitude flying. Ifearly ^315 million for a vide range of measures to 
enhance the over-all effectiveness of the B-52 fleet vas inelnded in the 
1963 budget, and about $210 oilUon is included in the 1961^1 budget reqjoest. 

Lest there be any iB^ression to the contrary, the cancellation of 
SKIBOLCT has had no effect vhateoever on our plans for retention of the 

fleet. Hoverer, it vlU result in a net saving, after providing for 
the 100 extra mmJISfAH, of about $2 billion. 

2. BoBBber Forces 

As you can see from %ble Z, ve plan to continue a mixed force of 
missiles and mEmned baid>ers throuipioat the entire planning period — 
1961^-1968. Although most of the aiming points in the Soviet target system 
can be best attaclsed by missiles, the long-range bombers vill still be 
useful in foUov-^p attack, partieulArly on certain hardened targets. 

Accordingly ve plan to maintain at least throu^ fiscal year 1968 
all Ik of the B-52 vlngs comprising 63O operational aircraft. Advance 
attrition aircraft have been procured vlth prior year funds to s^pport 
this force . The B-^T subsonic medlxxn bombers vlll be coB^pletely phased out 
of the forces by the end of fiscal year 1966 on the some schedule I 
presented last year. Ve still have about TOO B-^T's in the force. Some 
of these aircraft could be continued In operation for a longer period 
of time than nov planned if the need should arise over the next year or 
tvo. The B-^ supersonic medium bombers, of vhich tvo vlngs totaling 60 
operational aircraft are nov in the force, vlll also be retained at least 
through our five-year planning period. Attrition rates on this aircraft 
have been higher than ve had estimated earlier and there vill, therefore, 
be some decline in the operational Inventory. Thus, by the end of fiscal 
year I968 ve nov plan to have 72 B-58'8 in the force. 

In sunmary, by the end of fiscal yecLr I966 ve vould still have a total 
of about 700 operational batnbers in the force. 

Since July 196I ve have maintained approximately 50 percent of the 
manned bomber force on a 15-mlnute ground alert. Because this measure 
is essential to the stirvival of the force in a ballistic missile attack, ve 
plan to contln\ie it throughout the program period. But I should caution 
that a 15-mlnute ground alert may not be sufficient to safeguard the 
bomber force — particularly during the later part of this decade. 3y that 




time the Soviet Union could have a large number of missil e- firing submr, 
on station within reach of most of our bomber bases. BflH^HIil^^^^H 



The increasing missile threat underscores both the iinportance of 
maintaining our on- the- shelf airborne alert capability and the value of the 
Bpecial provisions contained in Section of the Fiscal Yeaj I963 Defense 
Appropriation Act. This is the section which authorizes the Secretary of 
Defense, upon determination by the President that such action is necessary, 
to provide for the cost of an airborne alert as an excepted expense. This 
provision should be retained in the lav. 

Although we are planning to continue the present limited airborne alert 

program of 12 training sorties per day (plus maintaining an on- the -she If 
capability to fly one- eighth of the force for one year), ve must always be 
ready to increase promptly the scale of this operation. Indeed, during the 
early phases of the Cuban crisis last year, we did Just that. We may be 
able to finance the additional cost of that action from our current year's 
appropriations, in which case we may not have to resort to Section 5^2b 
this year; provided, of course, that no new crisis again forces us to 
expemd our airborne alert operations. 



3. ICBM and POLARIS Forces 



By and large, the strategic missile forces we are proposing for the 
fiscal year 1961f-1968 period are in line with those presented last year, with 
two major exceptions which I will discuss. 



a. ATLAS 



There has been no change in the ATLAS program during the last year and 
a3JL 13 ATIAS squadrons, aggregating 126 operational missiles on launchers, s 
are now in place. No change has been made in the decision to start phasing 
out some of the "soft" ATLAS beginning in fiscal year I966. We plan to 
phase out an additional 12 of these missiles in fiscal year I968, reducing 
the forces from 126 at end I965 to 99 at end I968. Again, we will for some 
time retain the option to phase them out either more slowly or more quickly 
as future circumstances may warrant. 

b. TITAN 

The TITAN force shown in Table 2 is essentially the same as that 
presented to the Committee last year. All six squadrons of TITAN I, 
aggregating $k missiles, are now in place. There has, however, been some 
slippage in TITAN II and by the end of the ciirrent fiscal year we now 
estimate we will have 77, excluding the training and test launchers. 
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We escpect all 12 squadrons of TlWi, aggregating 108 missiles on launchers^ 
to be In place by the end of the current calendar year^ and ve plan to 
continue this force throughout the prograomed period. 

c. MUTUTSMAU 

A total of QOO MIRUTEMAN oisslles have been programmed through fiscal 
year I963. These should all be in place by the end of fiscal year 1965« Oie 
program is on schedule. Ihe first 30 operational missiles are already in 
place ^ and the first 3 squadrons totaling 1^0 missiles should be operational 
by the end of the current fiscal year. However > the Air Force Informed me 
very late in our review of the 1964 budget that a cost Increase of as much as 
iMoo million on the first 8OO HINUTEMAN missiles may develop. We have not as 
yet had sufficient time to examine the reasons for this possible increase, 
or the alternatives open to us in dealing with it| I havs asked the Air 
Force to make a detailed study of this problem and when the results are 
available I will inform the Cosmittee. 

last year I indicated that ve were contemplating a MINUIEMAN force of 
about 1,200 missiles to be in place by the end of fiscal year 1968. Sils 
force has now been Increased to 1,300 by the same date, in order to offset 
the cancellation of the SKYBOLT. But more important is a tentative decision 
to introduce a new Improved MINUTEMAN beginning with the 1964 program. Ibese 
are shown on a separate line in Table 2. Qie first 1^ ln^>roved MINUTEMAN 
missiles could be in place by the end of fiscal year I966, with the force 
building up to 300 operational missiles by end 1968. 

It is estimated that the liQ>roved MINUTEMAN could have approximately 
twice the yield end one -half the CEP of the earlier model, plus provisions 
for multiple targeting, and remote launching and trajectory prediction systems. 
Qxe increase in the yield and accuracy could enhance the effectiveness of 
the MINIHEMAK against Soviet hard missile sites. With Information from the 
trajectory prediction systems, additional missiles could be directed against 
those targets which had escaped destruction in the first salvo. Cie 
capability to launch missiles from remote locations such as an airborne 
command post would help ensiire that the use of our otherwise imdamaged 
missiles held in reserve would not be lost to us because of the destruction 
of their groxmd control centers or their conmunications . 

We have included $190 million of BDT&E funds in the I96U budget for 
the development of the improved HINUTBMAN missiles. 

d. FOIARIS 

TSie POIARIS program shown in Table 2 is sibout the same as that 
presented to the Committee last year. !Ehirty-five POLARIS submarines 
were fully funded through fiscal year I963 and the long lead-time equipment 
for six additional ships was provided for. The last six of the planned fleet 
of hi submarines are fully funded with the provision of ^95 million in the 
fiscal year 1964 budget. 



Nine FOIARIS submaxinee canylng lUh missiles are xiov deplored at sea. 
Nine more submarines vltli 1^ missiles vUl become deplCQrable during fiscal 
year 19^ and the entire force totaling kl submarines and missiles vilL 
be defpioyable by the end of fiscal year 1967* 

!Ihe first 5 POIARIS submarines are equipped with the 1,200 nautical 
mile A-1 missile. We had also planned to equip the sixth submarine vlth 
the A-1 missile but ve have since found it possible to equip it vlth the A-2 
missile vhicb has an effectire range of 1;^ nautical miles. Similarly, 
the 19th was to be equipped with the A-2 missile but we now plan to 
outfit It with the 2^300 nautical mile A-3. Thus, the 6th through the l8th 
submarine will be equipped with the A->2 missile and the l^th throu^ the 4lst 
win be equipped with the A-3. As previously planned, all of the earlier 
submarines will event\ially be equipped with the A-3 missile, althou^ the 
missile tubes of the first 5 will have to be replaced to accommodate the 
larger missile. Oils work is scheduled tc start at About i^e end of fiscal 
year 1964. 

Qie presently planned POIARIS force will require a stqnporting fleet 
of six tenders, six resupply ships ^ and a number of floating drydocks and 
other support shlpb. A total force of six tenders has been programmed In 
in order to ensure that at least five of the six will be available for 
continuous deployment to support the five squadrons into i^ch the POIARIS 
force win be organized. Four tenders and three sxi^pply ships were funded 
through fiscal year I963. Tbe 1964 program contains $69.6 million for the 
fifth tender and $6.5 million for the conversion of another resiqpply ship. 
The balance of the requirement will be brou^t into the force In phase with 
the deployment of the submarines. Hhis program, except for tbe one change — 
the addition of the tender — is the same as presented last year. 

A year ago, funds were requested to begin construction of the liest 
Coast POIARIS logistics support and training complex to permit deployment 
in the Pacific In fiscal year I965. Qie complex includes a missile 
facility at Bangor, Washington, a training facility at Pearl Berber, an 
overhaul facility at Puget Sound and a POIARIS tender anchorage at Guam. 

e. Penetration Aids .. .... y.-. , «. 

It was appeurent to lis two years ago that the Soviet Union would 
make a great effort to develop an anti -ballistic missile defense-system. 
Accordingly, we more than doubled the amount Included in the I962 budget, 
from the original $15 million to an amended amount of $35 million, for the 
development of devices and techniques to ensure that our strategic missiles 
would continue to be able to p^etrate any defense our opponent was 
likely tc develop and deploy daring the next five or six years. lAst yeeur 
we further Increased the I962 budget for this purpose and requested aLnost 
a quarter of a billion dollars for fiscal year 1963* ^Is yeaz' we are 
requesting over $300 million in our fiscal year I96U budget, to eonttnue 
work on penetration aids and new re-entry systems. 



While we are still not Bure whether the Soviet IMion will decide to 
make the tremendous Investment required for an enti -ballistic missile 
defense syBtem, even if limited to their principal cities, we believe that 
they have the technical knowledge and production "know-how" needed to produce 
and deploy a system of the NIKE-ZEIB type by about I965-I966. It is, 
therefore, of extreme Importance that our strategic missiles, and particularly 
those to be targeted against cities, be equipped with penetration aids by that 
time period. 

A great deal of progress has been made during the last two years in the 
study of this problem, but much more remains to be learned about the physical 
effects which accorapany the re-entry of ballistic missile warheads into the 
atmosphere and the various methods which mi£^t be used to simulate these 




As we learn ox^re about anti -ballistic missile defense and re-entry 
phenomena, further inqprovements may be expected in our penetration aids. 
But this is a costly research program requiring much sophisticated 
instrumentation at the test ranges. Accordingly, we have made every effort 
to take maximum advantage of the related work being done in connection with 
our own anti-baUistic missile defense R&D efforts, particularly the 
NIKE-ZEUS and EEFEKEER projects. Obviously, the problems of the offense 
are the converse of those of the defense and the Infoimatlon obtained 
from o\ir penetration aids research has greatly influenced our thinking 
on the anti-baUistic missile x defense problem which I will disciiss in the 
next section of my statement. 

k. Other Strategic Retaliatory Force Prograzns • r . . 

Shovn in the next to the last block of TeSbXe 2 are a number of other 
systems supporting the Strategic Retaliatory Forces* 

a. QUAIL 

Ihis program is the same as presented last year. Fourteen B-5£ squadrons 
are now equipped with 28 QUAIL decoy missiles each. 



Last year the figures presented for the KC-135 tankers included a 
number of aircraft for the National Emergency Airborne CJomnand Boet (NEACP) 
and the Post Attack Command and Control System (PACCS). Oils year ve have 
excluded these aircraft from the tanker category, with the cost of the 
NEACP aircraft transferred to the General Support Program and the PACCS 
carried in the Command and Control element of this program* 

We have programmed for the I565-68 period a force of 620 KC-135's 
to support the B-52»8 and the B-58'6, and vhen required, the fighter aircraft 
of the Tactical Air Command. Together with command support, attrition 
requirements,, etc., we will need to buy a total of 732 KC-135 tankers. We 
have already funded 719 through fiscal year I963 and the balance of I3 
aircraft (at $33 million) is included in the fiscal year 196k budget reqxiest. 

Ihe KC-97's will be phased out by fiscal year I966 as previously 
planned. 



c. Strategic Reconnaissance Aircraft 






d. 



BE6ULUS 



We now have five operational SEGULUS submarines with a total of 17 
missiles aboard and, as I pointed out last year, ve plan to start phasing 
them out of the force during fiscal year 1965* 3y that time, the 
contribution that these fev HEGULUS missiles vlU be ehle to make to our 
rapidly growing total strategic retaliatory capability will be quite 
marginal, especially vhen velghed against either the cost of continued 
operation of the submarines In this role or their use for other purposes. 



D. COM^fAM) AND CONIKOL 



Achievement of our over-all natioiial objectives reqxd.res that our 
Strategic Retaliatory Ibrces be kept continuously under the control of the 
constituted authorities, from the President on down to the coonanders of 
the forces - before, durSng and after a nuclear attack. We now have a 



World-Wids Military Ccoanand and Control gystem (WWMCCS) in "being or in 
the process of iJi^enentation^ both on the national level and vlthln our 
nllitaiy forces. She National Nilitaxy Ccmnand Qystem, vhlch is part of 
the vorld-vlde system, provides intelligence and ccmnunieations for the 
hl^ level cGDDand as veil as a monber of alternative locations for the 
President or others In the national chain of ccnmand, inelndlag vldely 
separated and protected land sites, dispersed ccDmand ships, and air- 
craft that can rea&in airborne for extended periods of time. Other 
portions of the worldwide system are included in "General Support" vhieh 
I shall cover later In my statement. At this point X would like to 
discuss the command and control system of the Strategic Air Connaad vhich 
is included in the Strategic Retaliatozy Forces program. 

The Strategic Air Command and Control System which I described 
last year, together with certain basic iji^rovements vhich are planned, 
should be adequate for the Ccmnand and Control mission in peacetime and in 
the pre-strlie phase of a nuclear war. The la5)roved pre-strike system is 
eacpected to achieve an operational capability by September of this year 
and to be fully operational by the beginning of calendar year 196^ . The 
total augmentation cost of SACCS is estimated at about $350 million. Aboit 
$295 million has been funded in the I963 and prior year programs and about 
^ million is included in the 196^ budget. Bene additional funds will be 
required in the fiscal year I965 budget. Its anxmal operating cost, is 
estimated at about $50 million. 

But because this system is only partially hardened and thus vulner- 
able to enen^ ICSM's, ve cannot count on it functioning after an Initial 
nuclear attack. Therefore, alternative systems must be provided for the 
post-attack phase. 

Last year ve began the develoimieiit and procurement of the airborne 

element of the Post Attack Command and Control SSystem (PACCS) . This air- 
borne element consists of 17 specially equipped KC-135 command post air- 
craft, and 36 B-^7's equipped as cGOB&uiicatioQS relay aircraft. Twelve of 
the ccmmand post aircraft, one of which Is continuously airborne, and all 
of the communications relay aircraft are already in orperation. All 17 
ccmmai^ post aircraft will be in qperation by the end of the current .flsccd 
year. These aircraft will be replaced with KC-135 aircraft ordered with 
fiscal year I962 and I963 funds. The total investment cost of the airborne 
system is estimated at about $300 million, plus about $60 million for 
research and development. Its annual operating cost is estimated at $30 
million. 

I informed the Committee last year that we were studying the con- 
struction of a deep underground support center. The airborne command 
post and relay aircraft should be able to survive the Initial attack and 
their ability to communicate with all elements of the strategic forces 
iB good. However, they have limited imrefueled endurance and it 
is possible that tankers may not be available to keep them airborne. 




Moreover, there are limits to the nuniber of i>ersonnel ^ich coxild be carried 
and the amount of detailed re-plaiining that could be accomplished in an 
airplane. -eel 

Die deep underground support center, on the other hand, would have 
long endurance in a post-attack environment and would have adequate 
space for the necessary personnel, communications, comput er equipment, etc. 
It is not a substitute for the airborne 




We are proposing, therefore, to initiate the construction of a deep 
unde. jrcuna support center in fiscal year 1964. !IMs facility would become 
operational during the I967-69 period, with an interim capability by 1965. 
Its total cost is now estimated at $155 million, of which $31 million is 
included in the 1964 budget to complete the first phase. In addition, about 
$3 million of I963 funds is being re -programmed to begin development of the 
necessary electronics and communications equipment. 

E. NEW STRATEGIC MISSILE SYSTEMS 

In addition to the improved MIKUTEMAN which I described earlier, we 
also have in the R&D program a number of other strategic missile projects 
for example, studiec and exploratory development of an advanced ICBM which 
was initiated this year and of advanced sea-b£ised deterrent systems on 
which we have been working since fiscal year I96I. We are also studying 
the possibility of an inrproved version of the A-3 POLARIS and are doing 
a great deal of work on improved propulsion, structures, guidance, etc., 
for land-based missiles, all of which will contribute to the ipprovement of 
existing missiles or new advanced missiles. Funds axe also included in the 
RSd) progra^ns for exploratory work on low altitude penetration vehicle 
systems, as contrasted to missile systems whose vehicles follow a ballistic 
path. Also, the Mobile Medium Range Ballistic Missile system (MMRBM) is 
being developed for possible application in Europe or else\rtiere in the 
world within reach of Conrnvinist Bloc targets. 

!:[together> all of these projects, which I shall discuss in greater 
detail later, provide for the development of a broad base of technology 
for future strategic retaliatory weapons systems. One or more may 
actually reach the production and deployment stage before the end of the 
programmed period, fiscal year 1968> but until a decision is made to 
produce and deploy these systems, they are shown only in the R&D program. 
Qhis classification of development projects should be kept in mind in 
connection with the military forces and programs shown for the years 
furthest in the future since it contributes to a downward bias in the 
figures shown for that period. 




F. ATEIQUACr OF THE PROPOSED FORCES 



Die Strategic Retaliatory Forces programmed through I968 are, ia 

our Judgment, fully adequate to acconiplish the objectives irtiich I 

discussed eexlier. ;fl^H^^^^H^HH9^l^^^fli^H^BBiH^^H^B9H 



or hardenea and dispersed ICBM's and submarine-based POIARIS missiles > 
all with a very high probability of survival under nuclear attack, 
de offensive power of these weapons will be further enhanced by the 
addition of penetration aids and the availability of larger yield 
warhaads. Further increases in the large forces already programmed 
would provide only marginal Increases in capabilities in relation to 
their additional cost* 

Obviously, these judgments &re based on our present estimates of 
the probable malce-up of Soviet forces during the program period. For 
the more distant years, these estimates are, of course, quite tentative 
since they rest on certain assxuiptions regeurding decisions which the 
Soviet leadership has not yet ha^ to make. Nevertheless, our presently 
planned program retains for us BXifficient flexibility to make changes 
in time to meet any Soviet program shift. We have ample manufacturing 
capacity for POIARIS and MIKUTEMAN, both of which will be in production 
for some years to come. If more are needed In future years, we should 
be able to procure them in time. 

G. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

Bie Strategic Retaliatory Forces I have outlined will require 
Obtai Obllgational Authority of $7*3 billion for fiscal year I96U 
compared with $8.5 billion for fiscal year 1963> $^.1 billion for 
fiscal year I962, and $7.6 billion in the original budget estimate 
for fiscal year I962. 
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III. CONTINEWTAL AIR MD MISSILE DjEFENSE FORCES 



The Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces include those weapon 
systems, warrdng and communications networks and anciJLlary equipment required 
to detect. Identify, track and destroy unfriendly forces approaching the 
North American continent e Obviously, the reqxiirements for these defensive 
forces are closely related to the provisions we make for the Strategic 
Retaliatory Forces, since the latter, in carrying out their own mission, 
would greatly reduce the weight of an enemy follow-on attack upon the 
Tfeited States* So too, the requirements for defensive forces are closely 
related to the size and character of our Civil Defense effort, \rtiidi in 
many wartime situations could cb more to save lives than active defense 
measures . 



A. TOE DEFENSIVE TASK 

Last year, in my appearance before this Committee, I noted that the 
weight of the strategic threat against the United States was steadily 
shifting from manned bombers to ICBM's and submarine -launched missiles. 
Ihe latest intelligence indicates that this trend is continuing and, as 
I pointed out earlier in this statement, the Soviet missile -launching 
submarine fleet is building up somewhat more rapidly than we had 
anticipated last year. 

At the same time, the absolute threat from matined bombers is 
expected to continue to decline^^^ovgT^^j^jjjgjj^ever^^ears^a 
bomber fleet grows smaller. 




So 

the Soviet long-range bomber force will not only be declining, but aging 
as well. Ihe Soviets have introduced a new medium-range bomber, the 
BLINDER, which has a capability for a short supersonic dash, but the 
limited range of this aircraft severely curtails its effectiveness for an 
intercontinental mission. 

Although there is some uncertainty as to how large a bomber force 
the Soviets could generate at any time during the next several years for 
an attack against the United States, our best estimate is that no more 
than 200 bombers co\ild be placed over the United States in a single 
attack over a period of a few hours. Furthermore^ to mount such an attack, 
the Soviets would either first have to deploy tiieir bomber force to their 
Arctic bases or stage them through these bases in successive waves. Such 
action would greatly Jeopardize their chance of surprising us and, equally 
important, their bombers would become vulnerable to our missile attack 
during the staging operation. Biufi. our principal concern in the years 
ahead m\ist be the dangers of an ICBM and submarine -launched missile attack, 
and the main thrust of our efforts should be redirected to meet these 
rising threats. 
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Although the Soviet Uoion may nov have, or soon achieve, the capability 
to place in orbit bomb -carrying satellites, there does not appear to be any 
logical reason for them to do bo, since there are much more efficient ways of 
delivering nuclear warheads- But we cannot ignore the possibility of that 
kind of a threat arising in the future, and we must maJte the necessary 
preparations now to coimter it if it does develop* 

B. ISFENSE AGAINST MANNED BOMBERS 

As long as the Soviet Union continues to maintain a force of mann ed 
bombers capable of reaching U.S. targets, the United States must continue 
to support a defense against them. In euidition, steps must be taken to 
ensure that oux manned bomber defense system has a capability to survive a 
Soviet missile a^tsck. since we must assume that the Soviet Union in an 
attack on the U.S< would strike first with 3.ts missiles and then with its 
manned bombers . Actually.* oui prime concern in this area during the last two 
years has been to find some means of reducing the vulnerability of that 
system to Soviet missile attack. 

1. Semi-automatic Ground Environment System (SAGE) 

Die heart of the entire aircraft control and warning network is the 
semi-automatic grour/f. environment (SAGE) system consisting of 22 direction 
centers in the U.Sc and one in Caas^da which will be operational next year. 
None of the U»S. centers is hardened, seven axe collocated with SAC forces 
and two are loceted in close prc-ximity to large cities « A successful 
Soviet missile attack on the SAC complex would also destroy about one- 
third of the SAGE direction centers . 2he remainder c:^uld be destroyed with 
about 30 Soviet lOBM-S: 

As I pointed c^^^ last year, it would be highly impractical to try to 
harden the entire SAGE system* particularly its conanunication links. A 
more feasible alterr.ative would be tc construct a back-up system which 
could operate independently of the SAGE system in the event the latter were 
seriously damaged or destroyed, and this is the course we elected to 
follow. Two years age the Piesident requested and the Congress approved 
funds to begin the reconstitution of a manual back-up to the SAGE system. 
This involved the establishment of NORAD contrcl centers at 27 selected 
prime radar sites, thereby enabling these faciUties to identify enemy 
aircraft and direct c-ur interceptors against them, in addition to 
performing thei.r normsJ. search and suiveillance functions. Another group 
of prime radars was provided with a more limited ground contrcl intercept 
capability and all the U.S. prime ra-iars were linked together with a new 
communications system, so that they could operate in support of each other 
even if the SAGE system were defttroyed, Diis effort entailed additional 
manpower and fallout protection ani shielding for the crews, as well as 
additional communications and emergency power facilities. 
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The naoual back-up phase was ccnrpleted last year. How we are engaged 
in the establishment of a semi-automatic Back-up Interceptor Control (BUIC) 
system consisting of 3^ stations co-located with prime radars, four of 
which will he in Canada. The 30 stations in the UoS. will include 20 of 
the 2T NORAD control centers, which will "be converted from manual hack-up 
to the semi-automatic system by furnishing them the necessary con^puters 
and related equipment. The funds provided for the current fiscal year 
(425.8 million) will finance the first 15 semi-siitomatic stations and the 
funds requested for 1961f ($25-6 million) will finance the balanceo The 
first group of stations will become operational in fiscal year 196> and 
the remainder in fiscal yeEU^ 1966. 

As the semi-automatic system approaches operational st^tus^ we plan 
to phase out six of the 22 SAGE direct ior* centers - four of the centers 
are co-located with SAC and the other wo are close to large cities. The 
remaining three direction centers that are co-located with SAC forces are 
in the northern tier of the U.S. ard are operated Joir^tly wi-.h the FAA under 
a five-year agreement signed last summer c Tl'-ese adjustments to tee aircraft 
control and warning system are shown in Telle 3- 

The remaining I6 SAGE direction centers could, by eact ending their 
coverage to the adjoining sector continue to provide the essential 
peacetime and pre-strike contrcCu Theee are inrport.ant fuji^^tlons. 
peacetime we must maintain contiiruods sarvellianie of our airspace to 
check out all intrusions, and this the SAGE system can do qaite well. In 
the pre-air battle period, SAGE couJd st ill prevent a Soviet-manned bcoiber 
or a simultaneous manned bcmber -missile attack from catching us by sur- 
prise. As long as we have the ability to detect a manned bcniber attack, 
the Soviets would have to hold their bomkers beyond the perimeter of our 
radar warning system until after their missile attack was launched - 

But we must face up to the fact thst the SAa^S system in its present 
form would be of questionable value once the attack had starteo.. This 
is particularly true of thcie ce:-.tei? eo-lcvisted with SAC bases vhi<^ 
themselves would be prime targets for Soviet missile attacks TOie FJIC 
stations, because they will be vilely dispersed and away from other priiae 
targets, would not- offer yery p^.^fits^^<le taxgst-s for 2CBM ar.tack. And, 
as I noted earlier, the crews will be pro-rided with fallout protection 
to enable them to function ir the p'.*=:: missile attack environment . The 
phase -out of the six SAGE direction: :.enter£ will save arouxd $55 million 
a year, far more than the additlcnaD cost of operating the BUIC Bt-ations« 

In our realignment of the ati craft control and wamiJig ^stem, we 
have also carefully reviewed the reauilremeiit for prime radar stations. 
The present system of 163 long-raxjge radars, in the United States and 
Canada provides triple coverage fc>»ove lO^OCK) feet at all points. 
BVirthenaore, I6 of these radais are located irt prime target areas c We 
believe double coverage above that altitude would be sufficient in the 



period ahead. Accordingly, we propose to phase out 17 of these radars 
(including the tvo remaining Texas Towers) during fiscal year IS^h, most 
of which are in prime target areas. This reduction will produce a 
saving of about $20 million a year. 

2. Other Aircraft Control and Warning System Changes 

The only other significant changes In the surveillance, warning 
and control system pertain to the radar picket ships, DEW line extension 
aircraft and the Missile Master control centers. The number of radar 
picket destroyer escorts will be reduced from 11 to 6 by end fiscal 
year 1963. The surveillance mission of these ships in the Atlantic 
extension of the DEW line will be assumed by Navy aircraft and that 
force is accordingly increased by two aircraft In 19ok, The heavy 
seas in the Greenlaad- Iceland-United Kingdom barrier area cause 
continuous damage to the DER*s and seriously reduce the effectiveness 
of the radars. Navy studies Indicate that two 'aircraft can carry out 
the surveillance mission more effectively than the ships. Two of the 
EER*5 will be inactivated and three transferred to the General Purpose 
Forces. The picket ships will continue to be used in the Pacific and 
Atlantic offshore contiguous radar network. 

3. Manned Interceptors 

The manned interceptor force consists of about 860 all-weather 
aircraft in active units camnitted to the defense of the North American 
continent - P-lOl's, F-102»s, and F-106*s, In addition, tl«re are 
eibout 500 Air National Guard aircraft, a few of which are maintained 
on runway alert, and a number of Canadian squadrons ccmnitted to 
NOHAD. 

One of the principal problems we encountered with the interceptor 
force was its concentration on a relatively few soft bases, maaoy of which 
were shared with SAC units. Accordingly, our first effort to decrease the 
▼ulneretolilty of the force was devoted to dispersing the interceptors to 
additionfiJ. bases. But even now one-half of the active Interceptor 
squadrons are stiU co-located with SAC. We now propose to disperse these 
forces further in fiscal year 196^^ by providing additional facilities at 
21 existing United States interceptor dispersal bases. This action wiU 
permit the dispersed deployment of around 25 percent of the active 
Interceptor force for extended periods of time. At the present time. 
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these dispersal bases have csnly a Halted capahillty for the si^wt of 
interceptor aircraft. The Initial cost of this program wuld he about J^5 
milliaa ulth continuing annual oiperatlng costs estiaated at *15 bUHOb. 

We still plan to retain the existing Interceptor aircraft In the force 
through the 1961^1968 period. As is shown in Kble 3, the mmber^ air- 
craft In the force, however, will decline gradual3or because of attrition. 
By the end of fiscal year I968 the aanned Interceptor force vould consist 
of about T50 active A±r Force aircraft and 6OO Air National Ouard aircraft. 
We believe that this force will be adetjiaate against Trtiat t» f*"" 
see as a declining Soviet Banned boaiber threat, ffiwever, if the Sorviets 
should deploy a nev long-range bcober, vhlch ve do not now deem Tcry liKeJy, 
we wuld have to reconsider the size and character of our interceptor 
force and, particularly, the need for modernization. There are a n«j^ 
of aircraft already in production, imder develoiiBent or programmed which 
could be adapted to the interceptor role with only modest additional out- 
lays for development costs c 

First, there is the F-i*-, a high performance fighter-lntercqptor now 
being procured for both the Navy and the Air Force. A fire control system, 
the AIO.59 and a missile, the SPAERCW III-6B, which would be suitable for 
this aircraft, are now under developnent by the Ifevy. An inter- 
ceptor, because of range and tlme-ln-air limitations, may be the l«ast 
effective of the alternatives open to us but it could be made available 
early. 

Another possibility is the Ifovy A-5 (A3J) attack bonber vhich is 
already in operation^ A fire control system, the ASG-I8, «^ ^^-^ ai^slle, 
now being developed and tested by the Air Force, would be suitfitole for this 
aircraft. The A-5 type interceptor wuld be scnewhat slower and Y^J^^s* 
considerably more than the F-if but it would have a significantly l^er 
range and "tlme-in-air" - attributes which are especially Jjitportant in an 
interceptor - and it could be made available Just as early- 

A third possibility is the F»m (TFX) which we have Just started 
developing for the Air Force and the Mavy In a tactical role . A suitable 
fire control system, the N-ll, is now under development by the Navyand a 
long-range missile, HARFI, is being developed for this aircraft. The 
F-m should make an excellent Interceptor. Its short take-off and land- 
ing characteristics would permit dispersal to and recovery from a large 
n^er of airfields. Its very long-range and "tiae-in-alr would permit 
continuous alx patrol during- «ie probaJJle duration of an air cattle. Tne 
F-ni, in an interceptor version would not, of course, become available 
until the 1968-1969 period, about two or three years later than either tae 
F-4 or the A-5 (A3J). 

A fourth possibili-ty vould be a conTpleteOy new interceptor based 
upon some of the most recent work being done on airframes and engines. 
Such an aircraft could use the Air Force-developed ASG-lb fire 
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coatrol system and aAR-9 air-to-air missile. It would te a very hij^ 
perfoxnance, tout also a very hig^ cost aircraft. It vould have a M g he r 
•peed than the TFX but its range and "time-in-alr" vould be aiffoificantly 
laaa . 

A fifth possibility would be the adaptation of a large transport aircraft 
such as the KC-135 or a C-lkl as an air-to-air missile platform. Such an 
aircraft might use an advanced fire control system and a long-range missile 
li)ce the '*EAai2" vhich the Ravy had under study a few years ago. It vould^ 
of course, have a much lower speed than any of the others; i.e., below Mach 1, 
but it vould have a much longer radius of action and "time-in-air" and could 
carry perhaps as many as 30 air-to-air missiles. The fire control system 
would be able to track a large number of objects out to long distances and 
opuld control a large number of simultaneous interceptions. Because of its 
size and endurance, the aircraft could also operate as an airborne control 
center together with shorter range high-speed interceptors. Such an 
interceptor system would also be less v\ajierable to ballistic missile attack 
since it could take off ianedlately on warning, remain aloft during the 
Initial missile bosibarament, and still have sufficient endurance to engage 
the follow-on bomber attack. 

Whether or not the Soviet Uhion ewrtually deploys ^ new long-range 
bomber, we intend to make a thorough study of the entire problem of 
B»deznizing our manned interceptor force and we hope that next year we will 
be in a better position to make some definite recommendations on this 
subject. I do not believe, in the light of presently available Intelligence 
an4 the vide range of options still open to us, that the situation requires 
us to make a decision now. 

U. Surface -to -Air Missiles 

As I pointed out last year, the Air Force's BOMARC missiles suffer 
from essentially the same defects as the manned interceptors, but to an 
even greater extent. Diey" are concentrated on Just seven soft bases. 
Biey are, therefore, highly vulnerable to an initial ICBM attack. 
Hevertheless, we plan to continue the BOMARC force at least through fiscal 
year 1968, since the large Initial investment costs are already behind us. 

Bie NIKB-HERCUIES force is still considered a very useful air defense 
weapon system. Obgether with the ^fi8sile Master and the Birdie control 
systems, NIKE-HEKCUIES batteries can operate independently of SAtS). Diey 
will also be able to operate together with the BUIC semi-automatic back-up 
system. Accordingly, we plan to continue the HERCUIES force intact through 
at least fiscal year I968, but with an Increasing share of the force 
assigned to the Army national Guard for on-site operation. 

fiscal year I965 we propose to relocate 20 NIKE-HERCUI£S batteries 
either to the midwestem part of the United States in order to provide some 
air defense for our hardened ICBM forces and military control centers, or 



to protect cities^ in the Southeast. Hiese units are now located at soft SAC 
bases or at Ohule, Greenland. Since the soft SAC bases would be prime targets 
for a Soviet ICBM attack, NIKE-HERCULES batteries would not be very effective 
at such installaxioiis. However, they could be of considerable value in 
defending hard nd.ssile sites and control centers against a follow-on attack 
by Soviet manne^- bombers, assuming of course that the Soviets did not attempt 
tc destroy theee jifcr-d sites with their own long-range missiles. Oliis is not 
an 'oi-.reasonable abs^xmption because, as I indicated in my discussion of our 
own strategic retaliatory forces, hard sites are very difficult and costly 
to destroy with icav*s. 

The initiiiii est of relocating these batteries would be around $60 
million, an aiiiL>jin:; -ell justified by the contribution they could make to 
the defense of c-iw- hard ICBM and control sites. At the very least, they 
would force the Sc-^lsts to program either a large number of strategic 
missiles or a r -7i:>irBtion of missiles and aircraft against each of the hard 
site 5 - thus msailn^ the cost of digging out any one of them extremely 
ex5>ensive. 

We are i^t: iiivestigating the possibility of making some of these 
KIKE-HERCULES >-a~t.eries mobile to increase the flexibility and survivability 
of tl-ie force- 

The NECE'-.J.tC oatteries manned by the Army National Guard wiU be 
phased out of -Ijl ir-.rce by the end of the coming fiscal year. 

C. DEFENSE AC-AlKiT ICBM ATTACK 

The moB-'- -ui-eci-t problem confronting us in the Continental Air and 
I-Ussile Defense >>.ro3S Program is defense against ICBM attack. In 
area we are in br c - -r shape with respect to warning than active defense. 

1. Ballistic rt-siile Early Warning System (BMEWS) 



Tne fii'i-: 
81. Ihule.. C:- 
•cd KingdC'iii, 



..- of the three stations in this system - at Clear, Alaska 
' -....".-and - are in operation. Ohe third, at Fylj^gsdale, 
r.L., reach operational status in fiscal year 19oU, 



The Biule r.:t> is equipped with fou^etect^^^^^^^^e tracking 
ra.da-r and car- launches from the y|^^BI^HI^HH^^HB ^® Clear 

site has three .iete:;tion radars and together with the Thule site can cover 
mn of the la<..cle- from the USSR. The Fyiingsdale site is being equipped 
with three trac-mi ra dars and together with the other two sites will be 

able to cover lt'.i:-:.oi:es 




It is co■^f■•'■l^«ble that the Soviet Union could launch an ICB^ attack 
Jr But this 

over the — 
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not a very likely contingency since the accuracy of the nlMlle would T>e 
conaiaerably degraded and the payload aignificaatly retosed. Furtheimore, 
It is hlghS unlikely That the Soviets would take the risk of striking only 
over the Antarctic in an atteinpted sneak attack. Biere would be too great 
a risk of premature discovery, since the nlBsiles would have to travel a 
much longer dlstanoe over a much longer period of time before they reached 
their targets and, wltiiin this period of time, the chances are good that we 
would have detected their launching, perhaps by en over-the-horlzon radar 
net. Against an attack from a more Ukely direction, i.e., across the 
Arctic/wlth or without an attack across the Antarctic, it is reasonable to 
assume that the EMEW3 would be able to provide adequate warning, 




2. Missile Defense Alarm System (MIDAS ) 

Because of the critical importance of warning of ICBM attack, 
have made a major effort to develop a system of OTj"^°f 
could detect eiemy ICBM's in their launch phase, thus »fi^^*° y^"* 
provided by BMEtfS. Uhfbrtunately, this effort has run i"*"^""^ 
serious technical problems . KEDAS is an extremely coinplieated system, 
«S o^ sophisticated sensors and It is in this area that we have 
^cSSte«d t?o-.:ble. After a most thorough review of this program, we have 

concluBlon that until the sensor problem i« 
reliability significantly increased, there is lit«-« value in going ^ead 
J^th the Irib^ development and testing of the «'*"i°f,;:«"=^5^^^„?'^" 
resnect it should be noted that we have already accumulated a wealth of 
^r?ence if^ la^lohing and tracking of satellites and the recovery of 
IS^ fSm thL Accordingly, ve have decided to concentrate °^4ff°f*^/'» 
toe se^or and reliability problems which are fiademental to an effective 
sateinte-bome missile waniing system. 

MIDAS is a good example of the risks inherent in rushing ahead with 
the coSent L^lopment'^and testing of a highlj- 

l^rtunately, the temptation to go forward ^f^d 
production, and deployment of MIDAS was "^sisted. Otoerrise, we cou^ 
have found ourselves constructing a ground environment for a system whxcn 
nay not reach operational status for years to come. 

•ttrough fiscal year 1962 we had already ooiBnitted iyjh million for 
the de^^S^nt of M^ and $100 million ?SleSclS! 
current fiscal veer. Willi the suspension of work on the orbiting ^^cx , 
^ level of effort has now been scaled down. We now contemnlate that 
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175 million will be required this year for the re-enqphaslzed effort 00 
sensor development. We plan to use $35 million to support the program in 
fiscal year I96U. 

The technical difficulties 'irtiich we have encountered with MTDAS were 
not entirely unforeseen, which is lAy I told the Connnittee last year that even 
though theoretically this system could become operational by 196k or 1965> we 
did not include it in our force projections. Although we plan to press 
forward with our research on sensors, it is much too early to say lAen an 
operational system might become available. Meanwhile, we will continue to 
eatplore other types of warning systems, such as the Over-the-Horizon radar. 

3. Bomb Alarm System 

Die Bomb Alarm System is designed to provide automatic detection of 
nuclear detonations at selected sites in the NORAD area of responsibility 
and to relay this information immediately and automatically to the central 
display centers, both for military and civil defense use. OSie system has 
been in operation now for about six months. 

Now we are studying an Ij^roved system, WUDBTS, that would provide 
timely information on the yield, height of burst and ground zero of 
nuclear detonations for purposes of damage assessment and fallout prediction • 
The key problem here is to develop sensors with the required degrees of 
accuracy. Until this problem is solved, it would be premature to plan for 
the deployment of the improved system. 

k. NIKE-ZEUS 

During the past year we have gained a much broader understanding of 
the technical problems Involved in developing an effective system of ballistic 
missile defense. It is now generally agreed that the NIKE-ZEUS system 
currently being tested wo\ild not be effective against the kind of IC^I 
attack we visualize the Soviets woidd be able to mo\int In the late 1960's 
and early 1970 's. A thorough review of the available technical possibilities 
leads us to the conclusion that there are four major improvements which could 
be made in the present NIKE-ZEUS system. Ihey are: 

a. Ihe use of the ZEUS discrimination radar as a high volume, 
lovrer accuracy target tracker. 

b. The modification of the ZEUS missile to reduce the minimum 
altitude at which an Incoming warhead can be intercepted. 

c. Die development of a new high acceleration missile (SPRINT) 
which because of its greater acceleration would increase the 
time available for discrimination of targets. 
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d. The development of a new phased eurray radar \Jhich could 
simultaneously acquire^ evaluate and track a large nxariber 
of objects. 

In developing the program vhich we are now proposing, we considered 

three najor alternatives: 

a. !I5ie first alternative envisioned the continued development 
and test of the present NIKE-ZEUS system and a separate 
limited development of a phased array radar, with initial 
deployment of the ZEUS system ^ if it appeared worthwhile, 
within foux yeaxs of the time a decision was made, de 
development cost of such a program over the fiscal year 
1961^-1967 period is estimated at $600 million. 

h. The second alternative called for proceeding with all four 
major improvements with deployment beginning in 196? of I6 
ZEUS batteries (for 12 urban areas) incorporating Initially 
only the first two improvements. Ten more batteries (for 
10 additional urban areas) incorporating only thg third 
and fourth improvements would be deployed beginning in 1969. 
The SPRINT missile and phased array radars (the third and 
fourth improvements) would then be added to the first l£ 
batteries and the available ZEUS missiles would be 
redistributed anK>ng all 26 batteries. Development costs 
for this program, beyond the present fiscal year, would 
total $1.U billion. The initial investment costs for a 
26 battery defense would total around $12.2 billion and the 
total ten-year cost through fiscal year 1973 vould approximate 
$20.^4^ billion. Bie 22 urban areas which these 26 batteries 
would defend include approximately 30 percent of our 
population . 

c. K-e thiri alteniitive envisioned skipping the first two 
inrcrovements ar^d -prcceeding on an \2rgent basis with the 
drve:i.c-:ment of tiie SPRINT missile and phased array radars, 
dr felling leel^ion to deploy the system until mid-1964. 
Tr. = t'-Et ta^ series cf this system^; designated NIKE-X, 

>e diilcyed ir_ 1969 a 26 battery defense around 
22 ^jrbfix 3.xe&£ cyol^i be completed 3 or 4 years later, ^e 
develojmenx cost for tliis program;, beyond fiscal year 1963> 
vcvj.d total abo\t $1^3 billion. Ohe initial investment 
c^sts tcT a 26 bat.ter;y defense would total about $11.7 
billior:^ Incluair-g the cost ct some NIKE-ZEUS missiles of 
the improved desigri which would be used in conjunction with 
the SPRINT missiles. Ofce total ten year cost would 
approximate $17*6 billion. ULder this proposal the present 
NIKE -ZEUS test progian: w:MLLd be limited to the study of 
re-entry phenomena and defense techniques. Including antl- 
satellite defense- 




After thorough consideration of the alternatives, we propose to adjopt 
the third. It incorporates the improvements vhich are best in the long run 
and will yield the most effective system which it is possible to visualize 
at the present time. Hie first alternative was rejected because it would 
not yield a system \rtiich would be effective against the kind of an attack 
ve could be faced with by the time the system could be built. The second 
alternative would lead to a final system which is very similar to the NIKE-X 
in both time and performance, but with an initial configuration only slightly 
better than that furnished by Alternative "a". It was considered that the 
marginal protection offered by the early limited capability is not sufficient 
to offset the extra cost required ($2.8 billion over a ten year period). 

We recognize that there are acme reasons why it m ight be desirable to 
proceed immediately with the production and deployment of an anti -ballistic 

missile system., even one with a limited capability. Such a system might 
reduce U.S. casualties in the case of a "small" or "medium" Soviet attack 
on oyxr urban areas. Further, it woul d complicate the design of and tactics 

for the attacker's offensive weapons 



But there are even better reasons why ve should not proceed at this 
time with actual deployment of a system: 

a. We still have a great deal to ieaxn about re-entry 
phenomena €uid techniques for discriminating between 
real warheads and decoys. 

b. We also have a great deal to learn abcut the effects of a 
nuclear detonation from one of aor intercepting missiles 
on ether elements of the defensive system^ especially on 
the tracking of other incoming and intercepting missiles. 
If such detonations result in local black-out, thus 
preventing accurate firing of Butseq^ier:t interceptors, 
the possibility of overwhelming the defenses becomes very 
great. Kiere appear to be solutions tr- tills problem, 
including firing missiles from widely separated launchers. 

c . Finally, and most imcortsnt^ it is not clear that even the 
NIKE-X syetem shoxild be deployed, even if these technical 
prC'blems were solved* 

On balance .. therefore we belie^'•e that It is premature at this time 
to commit ourselves to the production of any system and certainly not to 
an interim system with admittedly limited capabiiitiee . Instead, we 
propose to proceed with the greatest urgency in the development of the 
NIKE-X system,, retaining the option to move ahead with actual production 
and deployment of such a system, sometime after mid-196i*, if the 



capabilities of the system and the circumstances then obtaining warrant 
such a decision. I believe that the matter of anti-missile defense is so 
in^jortant that ve must make every effort to develop an effective system, 
even if ve cannot now make a decision to procure and deploy it. 
Accordingly, a total of $335 million is included in the 196^^ budget to 
initiate the KIKE-X development and continue the NIKE-ZEUS test program. 

One final point: the effectiveness of an active ballistic missile 
defense system in saving lives depends in large part upon the existence 
of an adequate civil defense system. Indeed, in the absence of adequate 
fallout shelters, an active defense might not significantly increase the 
proportion of the population surviving an all-out nuclear attack. For 
this reason, the very austere civil defense program reconmended by the 
President, \rtiich I will discuss later, should be given priority over any 
major additions to the active defenses. 

Moreover, before we make the huge investment required for the 
deployment of an anti -ballistic missile defense system, we must carefully 
consider what additional civil defense measures, particularly shielding 
against blast and thermal effects, might be reqtiired for the population 
in the defended areas. Bie effectiveness of the NIKE-X system against 
attacks employing decoys would vary with the altitude at which the 
incoming warhead must be engaged. Bie lower the altitude, the better the 
chances of discrimination, but the greater the chance that the weapon 
might be detonated before it is intercepted. But, of course, the higher 
the altitude at which the weapon is detonated, the lower the blast and 
thermal effects on the ground for any given yield. And, to the extent that 
we can protect the population against the blast and heat of a nuclear 
explosion, we can wait longer before engaging an enemy missile and can 
th\xs be surer that we engage Hxe warhead, not a decoy. 

D. DEMISE AGAINST SUBMARINE -LAUNCHED MISSILES 

Second only in importance to defense against ICBM attack is the problem 
of defense against submarine -launched missiles. OSie solution to this problem 
entails three different types of capabilities: 

(1) The detection and trew:king of enemy submarines. 

(2) Ohe destruction of these submarines before they have 
an opportunity to launch their missies. 

(3) Bie detection, tracking and destruction of the missiles 



once they have been launched. 
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We have, however, been studying and testing the feasibility of 
modifying certain radars to give them a capability to detect missiles 
launched from submarines. These tests were successful and we now propose 
to modify selected radars on the East Coast to give them some capability 
eigainst shorter range missiles launched from submarines or ftrom Cuba, 
thus providing at least a few minutes of warning- Twenty-five million 
dollars has been included in the fiscal year 196^^ budget for this purpose. 
We may later wish to provide a similar capability on the Pacific Coast. 
Furthermore, the NIKE-X system would, if we decide to deploy it, provide 
a substantial capability against submarine -launched missiles. 

£. SPACE SURVEILUmCE 

Although, as I noted earlier, attack from enemy satellites is not 
a very likely threat for the immediate future, it is a possibility and 
we must develop the necessary techniques and equipment now so that we can 
quickly provide a defense if the need should ever arise. The first ta^k 
is to be able to detect and track all objects in orbit. OSiis is now 
being done through the Space Detection and Tracking System (SPADATS), 
which is under the control of NORAD. SPADATS is a combination of the 
Navy»s Space Surveillance (SPASUR) system and the Air P6ree's SPACETRACK. 
Data from this consolidated system plus additional information from 



scientific centers , otber military systems such as BMEMS and the high -powered 
radars in Turkey euad Alaska, are fed to the surveillance center at HQEWU) ^ere 
a catalogue of all space objects is main tained. 

Work will also be continued on the Satellite Inspector project designed 
to develop equipment and techniques for inspecting objects in space in order 
to determine whether they are friendly or hostile. 

Because of the potential importance of a workable satellite inspection 
system we are also providing funds to eacplore other possible approaches. Bie 
Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) budget for I96U includes funds to 
study the feasibility of developing techniques for determining ground-based 
satellite characteristics. Much of the technology that wo uld be req uired 
for such a capability is closely related to ARPA's project DEPENEER and the 
studies will be carried out in conjunction with that project. 

Satellite Inspection techniques, however, are still in the early 

stages of development. To provide an interim counter-satellite capacity, 
we are making certain modifications in the NIKE ZEUS installation at 
Kvajaleln Island to give it a capability, within certain ranges, to 
intercept and destroy a hostile satellite by May, 1963* We also plan to 
modify the THOR launch facility on Johnson Island to provide a limited 
satellite "kill" capability. Relying on tracking data provided by SPADATS, 
the THOR could Intercept a satellite passing within several htmdred miles 
of Johnson Island and make a successful intercept at much higher altitude 
than KIKE ZEUS — TOO miles compared to less than 200 for the initial ZEUS 
installation. We plan to reprogram I963 funds for this purpose. 
Additional funds are included in the 1964 budget. Ihis Interceptor 
capability should be ready for use by end fiscal year l^Sh. 

Both of these missile systems woxild have to rely on a nuclear 
detonation to destroy the hostile satellite. However, in many circumstances, 
it may not be desirable to detonate nuclear warheads. Accordingly, we are 
requesting funds in the Air Force budget to begin the development of the 
techniques, guidance equipment, sensors, etc., that would be required for 
a non-nuclear interceptor system. 

FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

Die Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces I have outlined will 
require Total Obligational Authority of $2,0 billion for fiscal year 1964 
compared with $1.9 billion for fiscal year I963, $2.1 blUion for fiscal 
year 1962, and $2.2 billion in the original budget estimate for fiscal 
year I962. 



IV* GrBKERAL furfosb pqrces 



The General Purpose Forces include most of the Amor's conba* and 
eonibat support vmlts, virtually all Itevy units, all Marine Corps units, 
and the tactical units of the Air Force, These are the forces upon iihlch 
we rely to perform the eatlre rsage of military operations short of 
general nuclear var. 

A, TEE REOmEaa^ENTS 

As I pointed out to the Caenittee last year^ overfall requirements 
for general p^ose forces are very difficislt to determine vlth any degree 
of precision. These forces vust "be prepared to meet a vide variety of 
contingencies^ racgiag tx-asL cxj2-teri2ist:a''gency actions to large-scale wars, 
ai^here in the vsrld. AcJ5Cxdi;2g2y:, tbsy must be provided with a great 
variety of c^cfivilitlegi. wea^oziif , e<5p::ipttsnfe^ Bt^pUes and training. 

Our general purpose forces, to a large extent, are intended for the 
si^rt of our allies around the worldo Their required size and character, 
therefore, are greatly influenced by the size and character of the forces 
supported by our allies, as well as "by the size and character of the forces 
which threaten the Free World, ladeed. In the WfTO area and the F6r East, 
the forces of our allies cleai ly otitmiaafoer our own, although they lack in 
many respects the readiness and combat power of our forces. 

Because our general purpose forces must complement those of our allies, 
it is in our interest to assist them in supporting adeqjwte forces when they 
cannot do the Job alone. Tffiis^ indirectly, the Military Assistance Progrstt, 
and the varlaos econaffiic assistance programs as well, alBO help determine 
the size and character of the general purpose forces which we must maintain. 
And in mai^ cases, dollars spent for foreign aid can malse a nuch greater 
contr'butiot tc the ccllectlv« iefessa of the Free World and therefore to 
our ov-^ seK^li^; thez. e;??:^! ':^xit^ of dinars spent for our own general 
purpose f.:)rces. 

Fo^:-X2£^-el^s^ aiO£-:- of cr-' E^^^O allies are no*? la a mrjteh better position 
to si:eppc^= &5.e-:^tt m,VJ^,tszT f irc:ee aid thereby make a larger contribution 
to the c-.nectlv* defer^i. B-:±. cr^? allies in the Far East, and particularly 
those azsS. tm^clet'z^ -yt^z'sa-be^iei "fey CoffittRanist power, still need 

substantial aa^a^t& of ssiiitary aaa economic assistance. These countries 
usually have acsscjuate aaapcn?as= bizfc the/ often do not have the needed weapons 
and mav eriel ari?.,* iri eome cages' t^ie^-" eannct even meet their o*m military 
payrolls" Srost their osjh reecr^'SfeSo P^r these couzitriee, military assistance 
and. In sele^rted instances, econoBBlc assistance as well, is absolutely 
essential If they are to plsy their proper role in the collective defense. 

Where the natioae iis^vftd ha^ the will to defend their independence, 
we can help thest best tgr providing the reijalred materiel, training and 
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Iradgetazy eiroort for their military forces Instead of Incsreaslng our own 
general puirose forces. While we must always "be prepared to meet our mili- 
tary obllgatioxis to our allies, it is in the ixrterest of the entire Tree 
World for nations threatened by Cammaiist attack or BttoTerslon to defend 
themselves Insofar as possible without direct intervention by U.S. military 
forces, Thus, froo every point of view, it is in our omi natiooAl isberest 
to help provide these nations with both the military and the econoaaic means 
to defend themselves. 

The requirement for active duty general purpose forces is also 
influenced by the size and character of our reserve forces. To the extent 
that our reserve units can be brought to bear in a timely manner, the 
requirement for active forces is reduced. But to be fully effective, certain 
portions of our reserve forces imist be maintained at a hlcpi level of 
readiness, since as ve have seen;, a quick response on our part to Conmrunlst 
aggression can do msich to forestfcll the need for a much greater military 
effort later, when the nfilitaiy situation has already deteriorated. Thus, 
there is a great premium on highly ready reserve forces which can be used 
to augment quickly our active forces. 

Because the time element is so important in limited war situations, we 
must also take into account other means for reducing reaction time in our 
evaluation of the General Purpose Forces requirements; 

(1) The deployment, in advance of aggression, of suitable U.S. forces 
to potential troiible areasi 

(2) Measures to maintain the readiness of the forces held in strategic 
reserve in the U.S. for quick deployment overseas; 

(3) Adequate airlift and sealitt to move additional forces to the 
place of need; and 

{k) The prepc'Sitionlag of eqaipasent and supplies in potential trouble 
areas oi^'erseas. 

All of th-ae eo^lderatlons the broad range of military capabilities 
required, the eoordic&tiosi of o-jr efforts with those of our allies, the close 
relationship 'hetv'^iz. our- owu ^^iiitar^r program and the assistance we give our 
allies, the abiiitiee of cr^ reserve coonponents^ and the various alternatives 
we have for jiicr easing our readinefiis — must be taken into account in 
determining the requirements for general purpose forces. 

Last yea:- I me:xtioaed that we were far from satisfied with the then- 
available anaOyses of the longer-range aspects of the General Purpose Forces 
program. Since thsct time we have made a great deal of progress in exploring 
and defining this requirement. Last spring I asked the Chairm a n of the Joint 
caiiefs of Ste^f to establish a working groi^p to stufly the requirements for 
U.S. General Purpose Forces to meet a nuidber of possible non-nuclear ccnibat 



situations la various overseas potential troiibl* spots. T&s ^ 
headed ter Wee Admiral H. D. Riley, the Director "^°^„fj?f!' "^^^ 

K Genial T. W. Parker, aw Any Deputy Chief of St,£i tor WJltB^ 
^Ss, servlag as Vice Director «»a "i^" 
aU the Serrtces. Parallel stuflles ware canducted la the allitary 
departments. The group vas glvea considerab:* *'*!*'^**i^iJ!LJ^^ -^a 
sSuatioas vhlch took the fom of several different sets c* assuaptions and 
*5^tives. -Chen the group «.. prortded vlth the Obtest ^"i^^^f ^^'J^ 

asked to examine the general purpose forces '^^^f'^'^^i, *lf 
kinds of enennr attacks la four broad geogrstphic regions - Burcfpe, the Ittddle 

louSt A--, or^ l>>rthea^t Asia. Includ l^^y|^°|ahy the 
ziilitary dopartneiibB, 
exoqple: 




In each of these kinds of cases, the specific requirements for ground 
forces and tactical air forces vere examined la considewible detail. 
Se^s^or aaval forces, because of their special character, vere 
eS»d prionarily on a world-vide basis. This latter study ^oved to be 
l^^lZT^o!^-^ diffic-^t to define, and ve vlll be giving It much 
BSK^e litsneivs Bt'Ci-25- lit fttinsre moEitbs. 

Altbcr^ 7. consider tbe res-cltsot studies Mgh:y 
,....+.v..ir+>,fl.t la aa 6*£o~t tc keep than saaaagesble, a certain degree of 
^'i^IsL^U^L^l^ i^e^lt^lt. we are under no iUu^Joa t^t^o^ 
+sr' von--- af'i-.Milis'- a&velOT exactly as postulated for purposes 

^f-- X]Se= ^r:^^^«aive taov' it. Furthermore, each situation. 
It -.It^^;^^^^^^^^ solely -.Ithln Its own content and r^^^ 
™I/rto%va^tA its effect oa the vorld situation as a vholfi. Conversely, 
?^t .^a^t^S^hS ^ly vorU events on the P-ti^^f 
eksy vas also arittecl fro m coEgiaeratlo!i. For exaagle, vfagnve_gtudled 



J'S^S^^^^S^uli not «tford to leave Itself ppea to Red 
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Chinese aggression by cammlttlng all of its forces to a European var. Thaa, 
the grcTvlng cleavage between Red China and the Soviet Union could veil serve 
to limit the size of the forces vhich the Soviet Uhion could deploy on the 
European ftoat. 

So too, the Ufalted States would have to be prepared to meet concurrent 
threats in more than one part of the world, and this fact has served to 
ijjnlt the forces which we could have available for any one of the various 
contingencies ve examined in the study. Accordingly, in assessing the 
results of this study, we assumed, for exaiAple, that the five divisions 
and non-divisional forces in Europe would not be available for deployment 
to the Par East and that, conversely, the two divisions in Korea and the 
one division in reserve in Hawaii would not be available for use in Europe. 
Although we did n ot take i t into account explicitly^ we are^ of course: 
aware thatf 






Furthermore, the courses of action postulated for each case were not 
necessarily the courses of action we would actually follow in the event the 
Carmmmists did attack. For exan^ple, while ve examined the forces reqjiired 
to throw back a Soviet attack on Iran, no commitment actually exists to deploy 
such forces to Iran in the event of Soviet aggression. We might well choose 
to assist Iran in quite a different manner, depending on the over-all world 
situation obtaining at the tiine of attack* 

Nevertheless, with all of these limitations, the General Purpose Fbrces 
studies constitute a very useful approach to the problem of determining the 
force requirements for limited war. They have been of great assistance in 
assessing the capabilities of our land and tactical air forces to cope with 
situations short of general var occurring in various parts of the world, in 
some cases in more than one place at the same time. They have also given us 
a much better idea of what we could do with our non-nuclear forces in these 
kinds of situations, and a much better grasp of the size and conrpositlon of 
the forces — both our own and the eneojy's that would most likely be 
involved. 

In ad-ition to the General Purpose Forces Study and the unilateral 
Service studies;^ we also had the advantage of the strategic ev^Ao^don^f 
the Joint Chiefs of St.aff . Dtrawing on all of these sources 
that: 



(1) 



^^^^^^ggm is sinrply the principle of getting there 

Jirstwit^h^ost, before the situation deteriorates and greater 
forces are required to recover lost ground. 
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(3) Proper emport of lailgenouB forces on the scene vouli give a 

greater return to collective defense th an addltlooal V.S. forces. 



(5) 



The CcnwinlBt thrert la Europe le the largest H^^^^Jl/'^ 
la the vorld sad tec«ase Western Europe, asiae from the ttolted BtstDes, 
represents the most linportant ceater of Rree World power. It le jOao the 
tSelt^rt dMgerouTto our ami secwlty. The loss of Western a^opeto 
tte Srtet uS^ vouU ar«Btic«Uy .Iter the halumce of power la the world. 

At the present time there are 22 "coafcat-ready" Soviet dlrlelonfl la 
Bast Germany and Poland. This force is supported hy 35 East Geimaa, Polish 
and r...rW^ visions in lesser states of readiness. These satellite flnlts 




p..iH^, rm this force are 57 Soviet divisions at "canbat" atrragth 
(generSrft^erio* ^ S3i ol'authorl^d strength) «^65 ««e low 
strengthlsKProxlaate^ 30*) or only la cadre strength. Jto tot^, the 
l^efs hi^ibout 2 Suloa men la active aray units. There ^, la 
c^rLt, 3.3 oimon in HATO ground forces, with 2.3 °* 

(toiy 23 of the Soviet divisions la the Western USSR «^| ff^ 
deplpya ent and conibat vlthout 



_. „„..___ ^^m«S^^Mll5.iiD were unmatched by Western 

&orce«ente, a pro.^ Soviet attack would h»ve * j^S^ ^"^^Ji^M™ 
hresilng throu^ tW'B HATO defenses. After ^^''^^f'.'^^^^Z^ 
the Soviets could cootlaue ril>ld relnforceBeat to a total of about 60 
S^eTdlrtsi^v^thln 30 d^s. Additional divisions vould *e la pl«e oa 
thTSrSem and southern fl«n3:s. Eveatually, they might *° 
tealn. deploy, and support as many ae 130 aivlsiona <m the Ceirtral Eront. 
^^fitls C^aoians cet^ that they would waat to or be capable 
o^^Uae a ibrce of this size. OSielr tactical 
suggest that they would be reluctant to ccnmlt a fwrce 
aivlsions glvea the possibility of a nuclear attack on them. la any c^e, 
ST^a^^dfcnSa void reduce their logistic iblUty to support such a force. 

OEPOSlag these Cannunlst forces at present Is a HATO force of 25 
dlvlslS^ aS^5 brigades (3 brigades being d.out eqjal to 1 division) While 
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the Xbilted States cci^ples&ezrt of 3 dlTlslons^ 3 brigades axid Beporate 
reglmestB Is fiQJy manned and cos^bat ready^ nost of the forces of the 
other BATO nations have major deficiencies. 




These force goals are veil within the caj)abilltles of KATO. We hellere 
that the U.S» contrlhutlon of 5 M-Day divisions, 3 brigades and separate 
regiments, plus 9 more "second echelon" divisions Is a fair share of the 
total requirement, considering our responelhlHtles for furnishing the 
strficteglc nuclear forces for KATO nr"^ for si^tp orting allies in other parts 
of the vorld. The "balance of the KATO force requirements vlll have to "be 
made up hy our European KATO partners and this was the view I ea^jressed at 
last ]>eceznber'8 meeting of the KATO Council of Ministers. Ve estimate that 
a total additional ea^enditxtre on their part of about $1-3/^ hilllon a year 
for the next five years should overccoe the major deficiencies between their 
present forces and their ^"26 goals. Until these requirements are met, 
the defense of Europe against an all-out Soviet attack, even if such an 
attack were limited to non-nuclear means^ would require the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons on our part. 

Although we are still a long way tram achieving the non-nuclear 
capabilities we hope to create in Europe, ve are much better off in this 
regard than we were two years ago. Today the KATO forces can deal with 
a much greater range of Soviet actions, without reBortlng to the use of 
nuclear weaponso Certainly, tbey can deal with any major incursion or 
probe. But we must continue to do everything in our power to persuade our 
Allies to meet their KATO force goals so that we wiU possess altenuttive 
capabilities for dealing with even larger Soviet attacks. 

With regard to land-based tactical air power, we are in a considerably 
better position than we are with regard to ground forces in the KATO area. 
The Bloc currently has available in Central Europe about 3*300 aircraft plus 
about ^4-50 surface-to-«alr missile launchers. They could increase their fighter 
total in that area to about 4,200 from various sources including the Western 
USSR. H^TO has in Europe about 3>100 aircraft, and 1,060 surface-to-air 
missile launchers. Tbe number of aircraft could be swiftly increased to about 
4,000. 
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Ihese totals do not reflect the definite qualitative 8^^°^"^ 
the Bi^ ot tte miance. For «=a^ple, the huli Allied tactic^ aircraft 
^ ^ twice the payload twice as f«r as 

ccogparatlve offensive air situation ie a strong one. 

The NATO tactical air forces have several serious weatoesse^^ich. 
If not corrected, vould tend to degrade ^J^.^^MHimiil^ 



fOTCes/vhich I vill discuss later in context vith the 
rorces, auoeriorltv In the IlAn?0 area is essential to our 

purpose forces. Air 8^pe^xo^lliy ^ w*^ „,^^^4rsy^^+v +a disruot enemy 

deSnsive strategy eince ve depend ^^on J^^^!^"^,^^^^^^ 
BVOTly lines ■n* prevent reittCorcement of Bloc ttround rorces in sarap 

we have in Europe a slight sx^eriority f ^««^Sst?^^tS S^!to!a^' 
weather aircraft, better trained crews, and more sc^stlcatea our to a^r 
^at sS^ems, ^dnance ^ varhe-ls. Soviet ^^^^ f 

the satellite ^ies are ineffective ««^^^=^f^,^lSd ^^^nlssiles 
•Pi>Pt vhile ve have a present and grovlng c^ability m tuwr^joa »^ 
SaLif both 1^ Ld Lgh flying aircraft. iOthough »W of the moc^ 
vfatoesses. Including those at low a^"*^^',^^*^ °^^e hLe 
NATO air defense advantage is Ukelj to remain **^^*^S^to 
s^stantially more surface-to-air lalsslle Uxunchers which vould hel* to 
reduce the effectiveness of their aircraft. 

quality of ixs surrace-w •ij.j. mj.©©*-- ~n"Kq>i1v have to turn 

+«^+^r^e,i fi-t-rrraft vill increase and ve vill prohaDiy nave w uwi*^ 
tactical aircreix vijj. «^ec-;i*-«; for a tactical offensive 

r^'^T^^r.^''v^^ sweater detail l.ter. 
The Kavy general purpose ^ iS'sl^^coSosiSon. The 

ri^SL*prrie^^rir?.r?srr^ 

m sumnary, our requirements studies =^^,^|;^^|^^s*^" 

It would, however, be necessag^to ^bil^ ^^'^^he additional 
T^nTJ^\T^.^^<^eLV^^.^l^^ the strategic reserve. 



Ana, in all cases, it is clear tha± ultimate allied success wouad be 
heavily dependent ^pon achieving early air superiority and uapon having 
adequate air and sea lift. 

I vouia now like to turn to the programs proposed through fiscal 
year 1968. 

B. ARKST GMERAL FORFOSE FORCES 



1, Active Forces 



Since the end of fiscal year 196I ve have increased the active duty 
strength of the Amy firoDi 860,000 to 960,000, and the nuniber of combat- 
ready divisions from 11 to I6. Three divisions engaged in training vere 
brought up to full combat readiness and two new divisions were a^^d. !ae 
.wo new divisions were organized lnltlal3y on the new ROAD concept, which 
is designed to Increase organizational flexlblHty, non-nuclear firepower, 
and tactical mobility. The Anqy's experience with these two ROAD-organized 
divisions has been most satisfactory and we now plan to have all lb 
divisions organized on the ROAD basis by the end of fiscal year l^w. 

We have also authorized a tenporary increase la the Anv's aad fiscal 
year I963 active duty strength, tram 960,000 to 980,000, in order to reduce 
the hu^ introduced into the recruit training cycle by the sharp Increase 
m draft cans during the Berlin crisis in 196l- Draft calls In «ie late 
suomer and faU of I96I were increased from 6,000 in July to a peak of 
25,000 in September and did not return to the previous level until March 
1962. Unless some special action was taken to level out the InttiKe 
during 1963, this peak would be repeated every two years, seriously 
disrupting the Army's training program and ^^^^i'^ 

combat readiness. The additional 20,000 spaces will permit the Acw Jo 
begin training replacements for the men drafted In the l^e summer and fall 
of 1961 early in 1963, instead of later in the year. This wlU ^pread the 
^rsLiel iSake o^r'the entire calendar year I963 /an be acca^li«»«^ 
^ only a small Increase in the monthly draft calls during the first six 
months of this year. 

We now propose to Increase the Amy's active duty strength for end 
fiscal year 196U to 975,000. The additional 15,000 men will peimit the 
Army to organize provisional units to test some new concepts P^^^sed by 
thTnowze Board on Tactical MbblHty Requirements. This Board, headed by 
Lt. General Howze, was formed last year at my request to study without 
regard to traditional military doctrine, the role of Army aviation. 

The Board recommended: (l) That two new types of ccopletely air- 
mobile combat units - air-assault divisions and air-cavalry combat 
brigades - be created; (2) That a nuniber of special purpose air ^ 
traLport brigades and corps aviation brigades fonned ^o Siveadditi^ 
reconmissance and Uft capability; and (3) That the ««nber of ^nV^?^"^^ 
be Increased substantially to enhance the mobility of the ROAD division. 



The new ccnibat units propossa by the Hovze Board entail radical 
changes, not on3y In eqpilpoaent but in tactical doctrine as veil. As 
presentily envisaged, the air-assault division vould be equipped with 
about ^0 helicopters and Arn^f type fixed-vlng aircraft , ccBqpared to about 
100 in the ROAD division. Air transportable weapons and aircraft -mounted 
rocltets would be substituted for heavy artillery, and transport aircraft 
vould be substituted for some ground vehicles The air-assault division 
vould thus have a high degree of tactical mobility enabling it to make deep 
penetrations into enemy territory, to out -flank the enen^ by moving over 
otherwise inaccessible terrain to conduct quick strike delaying actions, 
and to serve as a highly mobile reserve. The air-assault diviBion could 
perform most of the missions assigned to the airborne division and could 
probably do so with greater effectiveness. It vould be particularly 
valuable for conflicts in areas outside of Europe » 

The alr-cavalry brigade.^, like the air-assault division, vould also be 
equipped vith a large number of helicopters and vould perform a role much 
like the horse cavalry of earlier years. Because of its great mobility^ 
it WDxdd be very useful for attacks on the flank or rear areas of the 
enemy. It vould also be highly effective against azmored penetrations as 
it vould have large nunibers of anti-tank veapons including missiles mounted 
on the helicopters. 

The verlotis special purpose units vould have the primary mission of 
providing logistical support to the air-assault division as veil as other 
Anry codbat units. The principal logistics unit vould be the air -transport 
brigade, one of vhich vould be formed to support each air-assault division. 
This brigade vould have 13^ aircraft and helicopters including 80 AC-1, 
CARIBOU, a transport that can carry about 6,000 pounds of cargo. The 
brigade's aircraft vould pick up equipment and supplies delivered by Air 
Force units and carry them to vhere they are needed by the ground forces. 
In other vords, the Air Force vould provide the "vholesale" distribution 
and the ArsQr air-transport brigade the "retail" distribution. 

While I am convinced that these new types of units could significantly 
increase the Arxay*6 capabilities, the proposals are so revolutionary in 
character and so closely related to the Air Ftorce mission that ve deem it 
prudent to test thoroughly the concepts before ve commit ourselves to their 
fall-scale implementation. The Board sttidy (due to the limited time avail- 
able) did not take full account of how the Air Force might contribute to the 
Amy's tactical mobility. Furthermore, it is not yet clear how the increase 
in Army aircraft would reduce the requirements for "lines of comBmnlcation" 
(log) forces, such as truck, pipeline and depot units, or how the air-assault 
divisions might substitute for airborne divisions vhich have a very similar 
mission. There are also seme serious questions as to the need for much of 
the transport capability vhich vould be provided by the Amy air -transport 
brigades . With new airlift aircraft now being procured — C-130 and C-lUl — 
as veil as the possible modification of the C-123'8 bdA C-130' s to give them 
better 9T0L characteristics, the Air Force may be able to deliver siQplies 
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directly to the using lanits. These aircraft hove very good short take-off 
ana landijQg characteristics and the Air Force is rspidly iqprovlng its 
€fperart;ing skills in this area. 

Tar these reasons^ I believe that further test and evaluation is needed 
before any radical changes are made Ic the structure of the Any ccnibst 
forces. Therefore, we propose to take the same approach we took last year 
with respect to the ROAD plan and test before ve liqplenenb. Ve will then be 
in a better position to make sound Judgments on both the cost and military 
effectiveness of the proposals In the light of other available alternatives. 

Meanwhile, ve are proposing to Increase substantially our procurement 
of Amy aircraft to Improve the mobility of existing forces and to conduct 
the planned tests. 

The Amy General Purpose Forces Program through fiscal year 1$68 is 
shown on Tikble Three infantry divisions, currently deployed in Europe, 
will be reorganized as mechanized divisions under the ROAD concept, m a kin g 
a total of five mechanized divisions by end fiscal year 196k* The five 
mechanized, six infantry, three axmored, and two airborne, a total of l£ 
ecDbat-ready divisions, will be continued unclMUSged throufi|h fiscal year 2$6o» 

The ROAD reorganization will also cause some changes in the non- 
dlvlslonal eleaneirts shown on Table k. The eight Infantry battle groups will 
be phased out in fiscal year 1964 az^ the number of armored cavalry regiments 
planned at five for the end of the current fiscal year will be reduced to four 
and continued at that level through fiscal year 1908. The men and equipment 
of the units thus eliminated will be used to increase the number of brigades. 
Instead of three at the end of the current fiscal year, we now plan five, 
and the mosber of brigades will be increased to eight during fiscal year I964. 

The Amy has also reorganized and Increased the strength of its Special 
Forces units which constitute its primary, specialized counterlnsurgency 
capability. The four Special Forces groups Included in the force structure 
last year have been increased to six and the strength of these units has 
tripled over the last two years to a total of 5,600. 

The number of air defense battalions will begin to Increase in fiscal 
year I966 as MAULER, a new air defense missile for use in the forward 
battle area, comes into the force structure. We currently plan to have one 
MAULER battalion per Amy division; all 16 MAULER battalions are expected 
to be activated by the end of 1968. The number of HERCUIKS and HAWK 
battalions remains unchanged fircm last year. 

No major changes have been made in the number of missile coranands or 
surface-to-surface missile battalions, except that we now plan to retain 
all six LACROSSE battalions in the force through 1968. The reduction in 
the total number of surface-to-surface missile battalions ftom 19o3 to 
2$6k reflects the phase -out of liquid fueled REIDaPOME and OORP ORAL missiles 
as they are replaced by the solid fueled SER(SAXrr and PESSHBC. 




There have been so slgnlfleairt changeB In the mmibers of seiparsbe 
vtiUery aad conibat battalions and wrlatlon ec^panles sixice last Tear* 

2* Amy Reserve Ccnqponents 

The General Purpose ToreeB Study eonflxned our conclusion last year 
that the Am^'s reserve coDponents should satisfy tvo specific req^eaents: 

(a) The Ability on short notice to augment significantly the Active 
Arqr daring periods of grave international tension or during 
limited vers. 

(b) The dbillty to provide a base for a large-scale ndbillMctlon 
in the event of general var. 

The Arw Heserve and Guard program in the past placed an und\ie 
emphasis on the second c«5>djiaity aid did not provide the highly ready 
forces needed to folflU the first requirement. Mtay of the limited war 
situations studied last year pointed the need for a few reserve divisions 
in a high state of readiness. In those kinds of situations where more than 
a "few" reserve divisions were req]ulred, a general mobilization was 
indicated and the second of the two capabilities which the Guard and Reserve 
should have would ccme into play. But even in a general mobilization 
situation, the means of deployment and the amounts of equipment anrallsble 
to us would limit the number of divisions that could be moved into combat 
in the first four or five months of a war. After that time the lower 
priority reserve conponent divisions would begin to beccaae avalleblA, and 
several months later new divisions, formed after the beginning of 
hostlUties, would be ready. 

Accordingly, after lengthy discussions with the agppropriate Committees 
of the Congress, the State aathorlties, and the representatives of the Anny 
Reserve and Guard Interests, i.e*, the Aray^s General Staff Cooanlttee on 
National Guard and Amy Reserve Policy (Section V Committee) and the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board, we proceeded to implement the plan outlined to the 
CcBBiittees last year. Briefly, the plan calls for: 

(a) The est^lishment of a priority force consisting of six divisions 
end their s^roorting forces; eleven brigades; the units required to 
round out the active Amy; the on-site air defense hattalions; 

and the training azd operational base units. This force will be 
manned at 75 percent or more of their TOSeE strength and wiU have 
readiness dotes of eight weeks cr less after mc*>illzatlon. 

(b) The establlslmient of twb theater reinforcement divisions and 
supporting forces for Alaska and Panama, to be manned at 70 
percent of the T08:E strength with readiness dates of 4 to 12 
weeks. 



(c) aVecty-one divisions and crther non-diviBional units nanned at 
53 to 60 percent of TO&E strength vlth readiness dates of 
approximately 2^ to 36 veeks. 

(d) Continuation of certain other training and hase units and units 
for the support of other Services • 

(e) The elimination of eight low priority divisions (ftour Amy 
National Guard and four Amy Reserve). 

(f) The elimination of cfbsolete type units or units excess to the 
requirements of the active Amy and the addition of new units 
vhich are required but which presently do not exist orare in 
short svpply. In aU, fitoout 1,850 of the ^dating 8,800 units 
vill be eliminated and aOJOut 1,000 new units will be added. 

(g) All Army reserve ccoponent personnel now on driU pay status will 
be afforded an opportunity to continue their participation. 

(h) Ho company-size unit will be withdrawn from any ccoiBunity unless 
another unit is available within 35 niles. 

The congress, last year, included language in the f»P«^^**^^„^ 
which requireTthe Department of Defense to program apaiddriOl training 
I^en^h^UOO,000 for the Ai^ National Guard and 300,000 f?^^^^ ^rny 
Reserve in fisck year 1963. This we have done, subject to three ccmditions 
wScH Tett^ SVletter to the Acting Chairman of the Senate Defense 
Appropriations Sxibccnsmit-tee, namely: 

(a) That all units maintain at least 90 percent MOS-qualified 
personnel* 

(b) That the reserve ccnponents ^ly the same recruiting standards 
as the active Axny, and 

(c) That no units be permitted to exceed the aaxthorized strength. 

To this list of conditions, we have since added one more, i.e., that 
personnel on paid drill training status be required ^^^^^f 
SLdards of attendance and performance. We believe that these ^onditi^ 
aref air and proper and, indeed, are positively necessary if we are to have 
the militarily ready reserve structure I outlined. 

However, for a number of reasons it wiU not be possible for the Guard 
and Reserve to reach their authorized strengths in the current fiscal year. 
5^ I poirt^ Sut in w letter to the Acting Chairman the initial gro^of 
Bix-month trainees is now completing its 5-1/2 years of obligated service 
and many of these rcr • r. are not continuing in the program. We 
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presently estimate that about 272,000 men or more than l/3 of tJie 
present drill pay strength will leave the Aimy reserve ecB5)onents 
during the current fiscal year. Our eacperience to date indicates 
that the nxmber of qualified six-month trainees that can "be recruited 
nay wll fall short of the authorized input. 

In addition, the number of two-year draftees completing their 
active duty will "be unusually small this year. Only 6o,000 men were 
drafted Into the Army in fiscal year 19^1 congpared with 90,000 in the 
previous year and 158,000 last year. As a result the number of two- 
year draftees available for recruilanent "by the reserve eooponente will 
be the smallest since the Korean War. 

Consequently, we now estimate that the reserve cooiponents will 
end the current fiscal year with a drill pay strength of no more than 
650,000, about 274,500 in the Anny Reserve and 375^500 in the Army 
National Guard. For end fiscal year 196h, we again propose to authorize 
and program a total of 700,000 for the Army reserve components. Again, 
we do not believe that they will actually be able to attain that strength. 
Our best estimate at this time is that the Army National Guard could 
achieve an end strength of 384,1*00 and the knny Reserve, an end strength 
of 281,000. Accordingly, we have budgeted for these nunbers, which will 
be adequate, if properly distributed, to meet our requirements. 

More important to the readiness of the reserve forces than oumbers 
of men is the availability of modem equinnent and here we are taking 
drastic action to remedy a long-existing deficiency. 

3. Am^ n-ocurement 

The chronic shortages of weapons, equijinent, ammunition, and 
suEjplies required to support the Army*s General Purpose Forces in oonibat 
have been for some time one of the most serious deficiencies In our over- 
all defense posture, and this has been partictalarly true with respect 
to non-nuclear munitions. The pronqpt, but orderly, correction of this 
deficiency has therefore been one of our highest priority goals. Two 
years ago, in President Kennedy *s amendments to the original 19o2 budget, 
$700 million was added for Anay procurement. For the current fiscal year 
we requested, and the Congress apprcprleted, more than $2-1/2 billion for 
this purpose, almost double the average level of the five years prior to 
1962. 

Last year, as a first step toward ensuring scnie internal balance 
within the total of Anay stocks, I established an interim procurement 
objective: namely, the provision of sufficient equipment and supplies to 
support a 22-division force (16 active and 6 reserve cooponent divisions) 
for a period of six calendar months, with an average of two-thirds of ^ 
force engaged at any one time. Attainment of this goal would have provided 
sufficient stocks for 88 division months of combat. 




Now ve propose to take the next step toward a higher state of 
readiness and raise the prociirement ohjectlve to provide the ^^^^jl 
ccoirl>'*nent of combat equipment required for l£ active and 6 priori^ 
reserve ccn^ponent divisions, plus such replacement spares and combat 
consumables as are necessary to maintain l6 divisions and siroartlag 
forces in combat for the entire period between D-Day and the time iften 
our production lines would he able to catch with the rate of combat 
eonsuDiption. 

Attainment of the 1964 objective wlU provide a vast increase in 
combat capability over what we had a year and a half ago during the Berlin 
crisis when I was told that the Amy had stocks sufficient ^or JLabb than 
two months of conventional combat in Europe. Already ve have hullt vp 
the stocks to a point where the Anas' could support l£ divisions in combat 
for three months and could support seven divisions in Europe for six months. 
The cost of attaining the new ohjective will he high — a total or ^30 
hllUon for Army procurement in fiscal year 19^1^, an amount far mwe 
than douhle the average for the five years prior to fiscal year 

The 1964 Anay procurement of veea?ons and materiel will give first 
priority to those items in which we have conspicuous shortages and then 
to those new items which promise to yield large improvements in 
effectiveness in relation to their cost. We cannot afford to modernize 
siznply for the sake of modernizing; in other words, ve 

buy high cost new items which offer only a marginal increase in effective- 
ness over the items that they are designed to replace. 

Because of the large number and variety of individual "line items" 
in the Army^s procurement list for the General Purpose Peaces, I vlll 
limit BBrself to the discussion of the broad categories, shown in TaiJie o, 
mentioning only the most Important items within each category as exanples 
of the progress we are making to attain our procurement ohjectives. 

a. Aircraft 

The 1964 hudget provides $522 million for the Procurement of about 
1,600 Aiw aircraft, nearly three times the number I^^^.^^Jf 1,^/^ 
1963, and four times the number in I96I. The largest Item is the UH-IB/D 
IROQUOIS helicopter, which can he used for transporting ^^^^P^' f?' 
casualties and which will replace older helicopters and fixed wing aircraft 
now in use. The 1964 hvy of 710 IROQUOIS vlU raise the Inventory to 
nearly 1,500. 

The 1964 procurement of 60 CH-47A CHIHOOK medium transport hellcqpters 
will increase the inventory of this aircraft to 129 . 

The 1964 program also Includes 36O observation helicopters, raising 
the inventory to a'bout 1,900. 
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We also plan to procure an increased number of fixed vlng aircraft 
during the ccning y«ar. The largest dollar item is the OA-1 MOHANK ccoobat 
surveillance aircraft, of vfaich 50 vill be procured. The Anry plans to 
•zm this aircraft and use it for the close siroort role in counterinsiirgency 
v«rfare> as veil as for sixrveiUance. The ^ CARIBOU twin-engine transport 
aircraft in the I96U program vill raise the inventory to IS^. 

The Anry^s training aircraft fleet vill be nodemized and exgpanded 
by the procurement of 310 training helicopters and 60 fixed vlng irtillty 
trainers. Also indxided is liboat $33*8 ailllon for aircraft spares. 

b* Missiles 

Almost $581 million is included in the 1964 budget for Amv missiles. 
The planned BANK and EERCDZSS procurement of 1,880 and 720, respectively > 
vill fully meet ccnibat consun^Jtlon and training requirements and vill keep 
the production lines going for another year. The initial procurement of 
y£k MAULER air defense missiles is planned for 19^ vith larger buys in 
later years. The mobile version, mounted on a tracked vehicle, is being 
designed to be fired vhen moving and vill be deployed in the forward battle 
area and vith mobile combat farces as a replacement fbr the kO am. self- 
propelled guns. The ground version of WJJW can be carried by helicopter 
and operated ftcm uxqprepared positions and vill be particularly useful for 
airborne and other air adbile forces. 

Last year I Informed the CcoDoittee that ve were still having trouble 
vith the development of the man-carried BEDESTE air defense missile. These 
difficulties have not as yet been fully overccne and ve do not expect to 
obligate the 1963 funds until early in fiscal year 1964. Therefore, ve 
vill not need additional funds for this missile in 1964. 

The proposed procurement of 471 LTETLE JOHN and 93 SERGEANT missiles 
should be the final buys of both missiles* Although adequate nunibers of 
HOHEST JOBN rockets are also avallaible to meet the inventory objective, 
ve plan to procure an additional 6OO in 1964, the m1nlTmim production-' 
sustaining level. We also plan to procure an additional 153 PERSHHIS 
missiles, vhich vill give us a total of about 300 missiles. Another 
procurement of PERSEEKG is planned for next year. 

About $45 million is included for and SS-11 anti-tank missiles. 

The 1964 biiy vill raise our inventory of the ENTAC missile to over 90 per- 
cent of the objective. The SS-11 is an accurate, vire-guided anti-tank 
missile designed to be carried by the IROQUOIS helicopter and has proven 
to be quite effective in extensive field testing. 

For missile spares - about $22. 3 million Is included in the 1964 
budget. 
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Weq^ODs aad Conibat Vehicles 



A total of ^hQ9 mlOllon Is included in the 196^* budget for weapons 
•Dd canbat vehicles, coopared vith $535 nlllion in 1963 and $59**^ million 
in 1962. 

One of our most Important objectives has been to replace the old 
30-caliber we«5>ons vith the 7-62 mm family of small arms — the M-14 
rifle and the M-60 and M-73 machine guns. These weapons replace a large 
variety of World War I and World War H types and thereby reduce the 
nuniber of different weapons in the Army inventory. Moreover, all of these 
new weapons fire the standard 7.62 mm round used by the other KATO countries, 
thus stiqplifying logistics and training requirements • 

The 2$6k program includes 230,000 M-l^^ rifles, which will give vs 
about two-thirds of the current Inventory objective of tf>out 1.9 million 
rifles, and meets aU the recLuireanents of the active Army ^ » portion 
of the priority reserve forces. 

The procurement of 12,000 M-60 machine guns will raise our readiness 
level for this Item to over 75 percent of the current objective. The 
remainder will be met by 30-callber machine guns. We also propose to ^ 
another 3,175 M-73 machine guns for use on tanks and armored vehicles, 
raising the inventory to about 9*000 — 8I percent of the objective — 
and providing all of the active force regjilreoent and a start on the 
reserves. 

Another In^jortant part of the Amor's modernization program is the 
introduction of a new family of self -propelled artillery, including IO5 mm, 
155 mm and 8" self-propeUed howitzers. The 450 howitzers Included In the 
196i+ budget will give us eibout three-quarters of the inventory modernization 
objective. We also plan to procure an additional 732 self-propelled mcartar 
carriers, raising the Inventory to 1,572 — about one-third of the 
modernization req>iirement. 

i&out $13 million is included to start procurement of a new. 105 mm totfei 
howitzer This howitzer is light and rugged and can be transported by air 
and air-dropped. For DAVY CROCKETT, $U.U million is provided. 

Funds are included for 2^*0 M-60 tanks in order to keep the production 
line going for another year. This will give us a total of 3,573 M-60 tanks, 
more than enough to equip all the U.Sc forces in Europe, Amor forces in 
other areas will continue to use U-kQ series tanks of which we have ^out 
10,000 m the Inventory. We believe that the M-W, which carries a 90 mm gun, 
will be adequate for use in these other areas until a new main battle tank, 
now under coanponent development, becomes available. 

The planned 196i^ btor of 2,000 M-U3's will raise our inventor of these 
modem, air transportable, amphibious vehicles to about 11,600 or 8^ percent 
of the current inventory modernization objective, sufficient to equip the 
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active forces and begin equipping the Reserves. The Federal Republic of 
Getmai^ is also buying large mnibers of these personnel carriers and 
sales negotiations are under vay vlth other countries. 

Funds are included for 1,200 T-114 armored reconnaissfiuice vehicles, 
vhlch will give us nearly 60 percent of the nodemlzation objective, and 
an additional 630 command post vehicles^ vhich vill fully meet the active 
force requirement and begin the equipping of the Reserves. 

d* Tactical and SD^ort Vehicles 

About $3^ million is included In the l$6h budget for 70,000 trucks, 
trailers, and other non-cosnbat vehicles, slightly less than was provided for 
the cicrrent fiscal year. The largest dollar items are lA, 3A, 2-1/2 and 
5-ton trucks, 30,000 of which will be procured. Our over-all objective 
for these four tactical trucks is about 270,000 and the I96U and prior-year 
procurements wlU provide about 60^ of this modernization objective. 
Adequate substitute items are availaible to meet the **hard care" of the 
remaining requirement. 

e. Communications and Electronics 

For electronics and cozsmunlcatlons equipment we are req,uestlng about 
PiOS million, abo\it one-third more than was provided in I962 or I963. The 
largest item, $59.0 million, is for aTARCQM, the Amy's strategic 
conmiuni cat ions system. This system will provide the necessary rapid 
strategic coamnunl cations required by Anay forces deployed world-wide and by the 
the Strike Comnand, should any of its forces be deploy^* 

About $20 minion is req?iested for 10,000 AN/PRC-25 "man-portable" 
radios, a sturdy, effective set for ccB^any-size conibat units, raising the 
inventory to about 60 percent of the modernization objective. The balance 
of the requirement will be met f^om present stocks of older radios. 
Twenty-two million is inclined for 5,000 AN/VRC-12 vehicular radios, 
increasing stoclcs to 51 percent of the modernization objective. Present 
assets of less desirable but usable vehicular radios are available to meet 
the remainder of the requirement. 

f • Other Support Eqiilpment 

About $2^0 million is requested for the procurement of other support 
equipment in 196^*-, aboirt $25 million more than in the current year and $100 
miUion more than I962. This category includes construction equipment such 
as cranes, graders and tractors; small boats; materials handling equipment 
such as fork lift trucks and warehouse tractors; chemical warfare equlpnent 
such as protective masks and warning devices; and other heavy equipment. 
Including the smphibious lighters, BARC and LARC. 
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Army aimnunltlon procurement in 196k will total $5^9 million, more 
than ^0 percent higher them the smounts provided in I962 or 19^3* The 
most significant items are 7-62 mm cartridges, IO5 nm hovitzer cartridges, 
and 155 ™^ howitzer projectiles. 

Hearly 9OO million rounds of the 7.62 mm cartridge will be procured 
in 196!^, ccqpared with 519 million rounds in 1963> ftOJy meeting the 
inventory objective and providing adeq^iucte ammunition for peacetime train- 
ing purposes. 

We plan to procure 380,000 IO5 mm high-explosive cartridges of various 
types, including the initial bi^ of a new extended range cartridge. In 
addition, 300,000 of the XM-it02 extended range 155 nm howitzer projectiles 
will be procured in 196^^, increasing the inventory to about 860,000 rounds, 
or about kO percent of the current modernization objective. 

h. Production Base Program 

The Army^s Production Base Program vill require $1^4-3 million in 19^^^, 
up slightly ff om the 1963 level and about the same amount provided in I962. 
The increase in 1964 reflects the requirement for additional production 
facilities associated vith the major ea^ansion in the procurement of Army 
weapons and equipment. 

C* Km GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

1. Navy Forces - Ships 

As I indicated earlier, we do not yet have acceptable situation-by- 
situfttion analyses of naval requirements conparable to those now available 
for ground and tactical air forces. Until such analyses become available we 
are accepting the Navy's General Pui^pose Forces shown on Table 7 as being 
generally the right order of magnitude and ccmposition. It is chiefly with 
regard to the rate of modernization that differences of opinion exist, as 
was so clearly brought out in last year's hearings before the Special House 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Coaqpositlon of the Fleet and Block 
Obsolescence of Navcd Vessels. 

I am well aware that the Navy faces a difficult problem of "block 
obsolescence" and that well over half of today's Fleet was built during 
or Just shortly after World War II. While it is true that these ships are 
now approaching the twenty-year mark, the useful lives of maiy ccaabatant 
types still can be extended by rehabilitation and modernization. Support 
and auxiliary types, in most ceises, can be maintained in a serviceable 
condition much longer than twenty years. The right solution to the "block 
obsolescence" problem is not to rush into a crash program of ship construction 
now and thereby create another equally serious dilemma for the future. 
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Rather, ve shc-uZjd overcane the proMsac gradoAliy over a nuafcer of years - 
all th? tljtt5. of c.:yir/e^i, ensuring that adequate naval power is alvs^e 
available to meet the es&.*.nti.al taelK of national security. Thiej I 
"believe;, o'jx propcse.5 piograa will accjon^plish. 

Tor ena fls-.al y«;a-^ 19f4 V5 plan a General Purpoee Pcsrces fleet 
of 836 ships, the. sattir njm^e'r placjicd f^r t>e end wf the c'orre^t y?ax. 
The fleet "v^xlJ. consist of 13 atta:^k carriers, 9 anti ~submarins vorfaxe 
cazriers, jt-ir ci-uise/vs, 23 frigates, a:;:.aut 235 destr.oyers end eeo«:srt^., 
103 E^jlanarines;. ani ever ^3C an^phi'^i-icra*;^ mine warfar-e, and fleet 6'app:»:rt. 
ships. Ab aai lacrt eapatle Ehipi are delivered the overall nrjs^ier ■?iill 
gradually decline to an estimated 8OO ships *hy end 1968, Xhese numbers^ 
cf co-xrsr, a::.? hlgh^;/ tentativ=. Clianging clrciimstances may reazixe a hlgh.5r 
or l-*»*?'c,:: i:-:...a>e.r 'i' -z': ve h£"-c tiit'?- to make the necessary ai^iu^tmenta. 

a< Alta:'K Carrier For-i.erS 

shj--<^. C'l- •T-£*^r:.- 7, pl.sn nsali^tal:^ 15 att&sk carr-ier'S thr'--';e5:- 
c-ri: thr p- -.y- yTrT.- ' ^.c-- Te::^i:a^. l \^E:]v,. one new attack ca^^^ier•^ convent: i.ynally 
p-y^ere'-i vllll-r ctar'e^ e.er/ £e:-::iii year. The last carrier was incl'oied 
in the fi=-al yea:: 1^63 ship^-JLtlding piograiL and, tentatively, the next 
carxi.er viH '!:e. siaz'zel iii fircsl. 5-esr 19^5, and another in fiscal year- 
1967, Th-=.;. ly tr^r :f fisia^. j=ar 3972, te wcxO-d have in the Fleet 
10 P'ri^rrJi &i-:iar5 : ar rl er one n'j::..lear'-ic»wered carrier, the Enterprise^ 
and thre? M-r^ray 9.n5 Eesr:';:- jlas^ carriers, for a total cf 1^* 
fiscal year 1;;?3.; the l3.-t EsSifx- ::lac.s :jaiTier voold be phased cj* of th* 
f:.rc-.c ak?,- Yy Z,-^'.:, ■''.Irr la^t of -^he Midjray-cslass carriers. 

T:ii!i haf it/?. tV. 5 Ns '- '* irrc^i-aen for naziy years, long t-5.f ?re the 
pT-esf.rr; A5.Ti;:r;U:Tr3- * : •:k •'l^:'i ::e. Tet, ty the time the Midway-c-lass 
carraer? are phaif.i cr l>:e S:^::-?., on.?^ v-o-vCd be 30 years cli and tv: 
vD\/:r >r 3r y^sc £ li-rar-.v iea^nstratlog that the 20-year rjae-of-thian: 

if Tr . a^t"':^.: Vui st9j/i.a'3 f irif9.t™:'iLjg the tyrefol life of naval vessel?. 
This pai'ti '^.i.a'-'ly j-ri'riiL'&nt- t 'y:iif dieii^sion of ths neict type of 

Fhip-. 

b, A*Q-t l-S'i;-i.ir..lriT viar:5a:-e Ca::-risr Forces 

if vr= erf t : niS'li'taU- ^ht prrf^rtit f:c :-': cf ni^e ASvf eariieriS, it Is n^-*- 
yet at a;i,*l '.lear >;-l.rr. tM^ p> Dgr'a^- 'S'i"il hs:r.? to tie start.ed. All oi tiie 
I-r efi-rn*. ASW rja^-ieri- ar.'r. of ll.-a E.'r^£.cX-:v.a?-s and are Etill highly 6er\ri.cea!:le 
£h.1.pi: IS The ASW ::ilc, parti ijJlfiZ'ii'' after they have been p:rt thrv.^is^h a 
reha^i.'.-Ite-f-lot ar.7 a^/ .-.^rjiivat iin ir:>sTrai,o Additional, mors re'^ertZy btiil-^ 
Ee5ex-: :.a=^= ca- v. ier i. vil/i avai.la:li) fcr ASW dx^ty as they are phased 

ojt^ of th-? att a:k !:a:r^ ier f;jr2^.o Tae.se ships, vithofiifc taxing their 
capail^y.. ca-n e3.-'l.:y LaiLi-lii a*^" oz the aircraft nof? in use or plazoed for 
the ASW o;r?ra*: 
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While it is true that the Essex-class ships, which vera all built 
during World War II, will soon exceed the 20-year mark, there does not 
seen to be any logical reason why they would not be eervlceaible in the ASW 
role for perhaps another 10 years. As I pointed out, the Navy intends to 
retain the Midway-class ships in the more demanding attack . carrier role for 
30 years, or even longer. It should also be noted that the new ASW carriers 
the Navy proposed to build would l>e both smaller and slower than the 
Essex-class carriers. 

Furthermore, new develppment-s, either in ships or in ASW weapons or 
techniques, which we can reasonstly anticipate during the next six or seven 
years, may well make possible the design of radicalOy different- types of 
ASW carriers, or may lead to a reduction in the total number required. For 
example, the successful development of a VTOL aircraft, on which work has 
been underway for many years^, co^xLi substantially reduce the size required 
of an ASW cairier. So, too, the successful design of a destroyer escort 
equipped with maimed ASW helicopters c^ould reduce the number of carriers 
needed. We are now study irjg ^iwt £^.ch a destroyer escort. 

Finally, nev ASW' carriers verbid cost almost $200 million each. The 
Navy estimates that the first ship would run about $210 miUion and the 
following ships $185 million each, but the $185 million figure does not 
provide for future labor and material, cost increases which have always 
occurred in the past. Th>i?, the cost of these carriers will run to at least 
$200 million on the average^ ct a total of $1,8 billion for a force of nine 
carriers. This is net an inconsiderable sum^ even in a b^jdget as large as 
the Defense Department's. 

A new ASW carrier would; cf course, be superior to an Essex-class 
carrier in certain respects. 'l-he cost cf maint-enance (normal overha?^, 
rehabilitation, modetnization. eic-,,) might be less, since by 1970 aU the 
Essex-class carriers vcyiild be 25 years old or older. Because a new carrier 
would be somewhat smaller (35.000 tons congpared to kO,<X>0 tons) and wou^d 
be designed to operate at somewhat slower speeds (27-28 knots con©ared to 
30 knots), the operating costs might also be somewhat lower, and we may find 
that certain of the electronic ai.3 iomDiand and control systems cannot, 
physically, be back-fitted on an Essex-slass carrier. 

Nevertheless c recognizina that scite sort- of replacement program will 
eventually be necessarf and. that tMs program too should be phased over a 
period of years in oraer to a-void a "Mock obsolescence problem In the 
futwe, we have tentatively programmed one new ASW carrier at a cost o^ 
$210 million in fi&::al vear l':, "?. Ve lilll be in a much better position 
to determine the size aiid character of the ASW cairler force long before 
that time arrives. 

c. Cruiser Forces 

W- now have a forr.e of l4 criisers, one of which, the long Beach, is 
nuclear-powered. Eleven are arstsd with one or more of the surface-to-air 




missile systems, TAKI-AR, TERRIER or TALCS, vhlle the remalnine three are 
armed solely vith guns. During fiscal year 1964, an additional crdiser 
vhich has been outfitted vith TARTAF-, TALOS and ASROC viU. Join the fleet, 
replacing one of the gun cruleere. We tentatively plan to continue this 
force of 1^ cruisers through fiscal, year 1967. The two remaining g^.in 
cruisers will then he phased out cf the force, one each In fiscal years 
1968 and 1969. The 12 ndseile^firing cruisers vlU caatinxje In the force 
through fiscal year 1971-* 

The Navy proposed the constriction of six TyPH05-armed craise r*., one 
each year beginning in I966. This vould permit one cruiser to te dep-oyed 
at all times vith each of the foor xs^l^r fleets to serve as a coomana 
ship and to provide air defease. The proposed cruise^gj^^arry a 
TTPHON air defense system utilizing a very large, jfB^^HHHB ^*^f^J 
vhich, because cf its bulk, couli installed only in a vessel of that 
sizee 



Th«re is also the loag sta7.^.in£; q.':ieEtion as to hov sw-b it is 
reasonable to inrest slinp:^ i-'j t^^^l the Fleet against air •ttack, ?y 
1971, under our currently propcsei prcgranis^ there will be a.-out. 100 
missile-armed er-iieers, frigate? aj^ destroyer -types, including five 
TYPHON f-igatesc In addition, the fiettark carriers wlU carry hign 
performances interceptor aircraft: » The entire question of the cost and 
capability of the fleet in relation to the cost of defending it against 
air atta-ik still regjjlres a lost thoro-igh analysis. 

The cost of six proposes TYPEOK cr-JJ-sers vould exceed $1.2 billion. 
0* ino-e immeaiete concern, hov-r-, is the fact- that the O^PHON system 
has slipped considerably in develCiXent. This ie not surprising since 
TC?EOV is an extremely complex eystezL. We are still having ser^cr^ 
difficulties vitb the TERRIEF.. TARIAF., ezJ. TALOS systems vhich are wz^ ^ 
less complicated than TiTHON. In fa-:-t ve have had to incl'^Jie in crar fisca. 
year 19£if b'^et request a total of $37 million to correct existing 
deficiencies in TERRIER^ TARTAR, axl TALOS ships built or funded 
previous years. The f^ull cost of this correction program is estimated 
at at-out $27p million for the fiscal year 19^3-^5 peric^. 

This experience has convinced ne that full-scale testing of these 
complex systems is absol-^tely essential before we start to build the ships 
in vhich they ai-e to be instaJaed. Tn^refore, we now plan to ins.aJL a 
TYPHON system on the test ship., Nort-on Sound, to perform 
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full-scale test firings. When the results of these tests are known, ve 
shall he hetter able to make sound decisions on the desirability of 
instsLlling the system on frigates or cruisers. We believe the smaller 
'^flriBlHIl system^ vhich ve plan to install on frigates^ is more 
r'^ily attainable. Accordingly, for the time being, we have programmed 
an additional TYPHON frigate in each yeai- 1966-68 in place of the cruisers. 

For all of these reasons, it is entirely premature to program TYPHOU- 
armed cruisers. Since the Navy did not propose to start the first new 
cruiser until fiscal year 1967 we have ample time to review thoroughly all 
aspects of the problem. 

d* Destroyer and Escort-Type Ships 

There are now 266 destroyer-type ships in the Navy General Purpose 
Forces including 17 frigates, 21? destroyers and 32 escorts. For end 
fiscal year 1961f, we have programmed a force of 258 ships of this type* 

D-jring the coming fiscal year, three more guided missile frigates wiU 
jo^n the fleet, raising the total to 20 and leaving only three gun frigates 
in the fleet by the end of that year. As shown on Table 8, we have 
programmed one nuclear-powered TTPHON frigate in fiscal year 19^5, two 
conventionally-powered frigates in I966, three in I967 and two in 1968. 
All of the g^an frigates will be phased out by I966 and converted to guided 
missile frigates or guided missile destroyers, Thus, by fiscal year W 
ve plan to have a total of 36 guided missile frigates, three of which will 
be nuclear-powered t 

Ve have not programmed any guided missile frigates for The 
r.L-.N 1^ the fiscal year I963 program and the two DUJ's shovm for 196J+ in 
t>i^ proprsD presented to this Committee last year were to be aimedj^th 

rfPEON air defense system. Because of the slippage of the TpHON 
i\^y-lr^--r,-. -^c weve forced to cancel the 196:3 DLGN as well as the two 
■'■■.'r ''-'pVsz^n-d -p-r ■'96i^. We believe the program is now proceeding satls- 
far torii^ ald,''allai.ring tijne for the Kortozi Sound tests, we should be 
9>.le to karT. the mjm original^' planned for 1963 in 19^>. 
then start the two TYPHON DLC-»e originally planned for 196i| J-^ f 
t> - il90 million provided in the I963 appropriations, $121 million will 
bruserdn ffseal year for TARTAR, TERRIER, and TAIOS lnQprovements on 
ft>.ip« rx-^i-e-tlY under construction. The bslance has been reprogrammed to 
^a'e >ap shor-.s^es in other ships under construction, and to reduce our I96U 
Ludaet request. 

The destroyer force will gradualoy decline frc^ 20? ^t end fiscal 
year 1963 to 120 by end fiscal year 1971, as the number of frigates and 
escorts increases/ During the coming fiscal year ^^^^^^^-^Sl-class ships 
M51t a^^er World War II end two of the older and smaller gun f^g^tes 
will be :ionverted to TARTAR-amed guided missile destroyers, Fifte^ 
r.r: k: conversions are planned for 19^.5. In aadition, nineteen 2,200- 
ton^cla.6 destroyers will be pi?t thzaugh major rehabilitation and 
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modernization in 19Sk, campleting the program of converting all those World 
War II destroyers which because of their size and condition would still he 
adequate in the early 1970'8. 

The nuniber of destroyer escorts is programmed to increase from 33 at 
the end of the current fiscal year to 9f> by 1971. Ten of these ships are 
included in the 1964 budget and 53 ^ore in the 1965-68 program, as shown on 
Table 8. 

We do not plan to start any more guided missile escort ships (DEG), 
although we had planned to add more of these ships in the program presented 
to the Committee last year. The cost of the DEG has risen so r^idly that 
it has now priced itself out of the program. The IffiG's in the 1962 program, 
for example, were estimated to cost about $31 million each, about $6 rnXUlon 
more than a regular escort (DE), This year the Navy estimates that a DEG 
would cost about $39 million, $11 million more than a DE. Since the DEG 
has only one TARTAR launcher, the additional air defense capability which 
that launcher would provide would hardly be worth the $11 million cost 
differential. But even more Important, the substantial i^^^f^^^^,^,^^^ . 
rn^ber of guided missile destroyers will fully meet the J?^' J^f^^^^f 
for missile ships of the destroyer and escort classes. Therefore, all fature 
escort-type ships might best be specialized in the ASW role. 

Seven more DE's of the type now being constructed are programmed for 
1965, plus one new type escort specially designed frm "tlie/eel up 
tor Liti-submarine warfare. This ship, included in the 1964 R&D program, 
is still in the concept stage and the Navy has yet to develop the 
specifications. Generally, the new type would be faster «1 J^J^ 
somewhat smaller than those presently being built. By carefully integrating 
the electronics, sonar, annament and ship control into a single syst^. 
the Navy believes that the manning requirement could ^^^^'^If^^J^^^^^^^^^g 
c.^ent class of DE»s. Because of the urgency of the ASW »^"ion, and the 
promise held forth by the new concept, we have programmed ^^^^f ^^^^/^^^^ 
sMps in 1965, even though the detailed characteristics are stiU to be 
•»; A'ked out* 

Although we are planning to build additional ^^f^ "^.tf^f^ 
In 3966, 1967, and 1968 as shown on Tatle 8, we are ^ill^lf *f ^11^.^1 
as to the specific types. IB addition to the AS» escwt I Just described, 
the Navy has also proposed another new type which vouU be c«P*li^of 
cariying a manned AStf helicopter - a develQpmen* *°iV^onceirt 
aleSissIon of the ASW carriers. Again, this ship is still on^y a except, 
bat Its sueoessful realization woulai provide a vey ini^ort^ !!L+«^ction 
capability to the Fleet. Thus, the composition of ^'V^J'^S?^^^ 
program after I965 will depend upon the progress ve neks i^r^J^jff 
?hese new concepts. But we are aU agreed that a siAstantlal number of 
ne« escorts must be built if the ASW capabilities of the Bavy are to keep 
pace with the growing subiaarine threat. 
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If the program I described is carried out, are votLLd have 252 frigates, 
destroyers and escort ships hy the end of fiscal year 1971* of which 173 
viU have Joined the fleet since the Korean war and the balance will have 
undergone major rehabilitation and modernization after J^60. 

e, StaiaU Patrol CraTt 

Recent eacperience in couixter -Insurgency situations has demonstrated 
the need for small, fast patrol craft, capable of maintaining coastal 
security and providing support to para-military op^ations on an economical 
basis. Two proto-type motor gun 'boats (P(34) were included in the I963 
program. We now propose to build another 22 boats of this type at the rate 
of six each in 1964 and I965 and ten in 1966, The new R»f»s will have 
sufficient speed, endurance and armament to replace escort and mine 
warfare ships now performing the coastal surveillance and counter- insurgency 
stqpport missions. The cost of the PGM is estimated at about $3 to $3| 
million each, a fraction of the cost of a ZXE. 

Including two torpedo boats purchased trcaa. Norway and two reactivated 
World War II PT boats, the Navy will have a force of 28 patrol craft. 

f . Attack Submarine FOrce 

?y the end of the current fiscal year, the siibmarine force, excluding 
POLARIS and RBGOLUS, will number 103 ships, including 19 nuclear-powered. 
The total nxmiber will remain relatively stable over the programmed period, 
rising to I05 by I966 and remaining at that level through 1971* 

In the attack submprine program presented to the Committee last year, 
ve had planned to start six SSN*8 in I96I+ and eight each year, I965 through 
1967. We still propose to start six in 196iv, but we now believe that six 
SSN's a year, 1965 through I968, will meet our most urgent sxibmarine 
requirements. We still have in the Fleet a substantial number of 
conventionally-powered submarines which were built at the end of World War 
II or later. 

Twelve of the conventionally -powered submarines were delivered to 
the Navy during or after the Korean war. These ships, with a major 
modernization during the I967-68 period, should be serviceable well into 
the 1970*6. Twenty-three submarines built at the end of World War II 
can also be modernized and, indeed, nine have been already. We now 
propose to modernize the remaining Ik by giving them the same type of 
sonar and other detection gear installed in the pre-THRESBER class 
nuclear-powered attack submarines and dovibllng their battery capacity. 
With these modifications, we believe these submarines will be serviceable 
through the early 1970's. 

Thus, by the end of I971 we would have 66 nuclear -powered, 35 
modernized conventional and k unmodemized conventional powered attack 
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siiXimarlnes, or a total force of 105 • Uoder an alternative program of 
eight SSN's per year vhlch vaa considered, ve vould Irnve had by that date 
only seven more ouclear-povered euhmarlnes but 26 fever modernized 
conventional povered sttaBrines* Considering the force as a vbole^ I 
believe the program ve are nov proposing vill provide a cosnparable 
capability. Moreover, oxir proposal vould provide a rote of constmctlon 
more coimnens^nrate with the size of the force to be maintained, i.e., it 
vould be sufficient to r^lace the force completely every Xli years. 

g. Nine Warfare Forces 

The mine varf are force vhich ve now propose for the fiscal year 
I96U-68 period is essentially the same as presented to the Gcnmiittee last 
year. In fiscal year 1964, ve plan to convert another mine counter-measure 
support ship (MCS) and in the years I966-68, ve plan to construct 16 nev 
ships. 

h. Amphibious Ships 

Two years ago we stib st ant i ally increased the amphibious lift cacpacity 
from a l| dl vision/wing (assault element) to 2 dlvision/vings, and increased 
the number of ships ftom 110 to I3I. We nov plan an amphibious force of 
134 ships for the end of the coming fiscal year. As new and more capable 
amphibious ships became available, this zxumber will gradually decline to 
about 109 by 1968 and to about 102 by 1971. 

We propose during the 1961i.-1968 period to continue the construction 
of LPD^s, four each in 196k and I965, three each in 1966 and 1967, and 
two in 1968, for a total of twenty-four. These are high-speed ships 
capable of landing troops, heavy equipment and cargo over the beach by 
means of embarked landing craft. They also have a limited helicopter 
capability. 

To provide a major helicopter capability we will continue the 
construction of the LPH's (amphlbioTis assault ship), a fast, high-capacity 
troop carrier with facilities for large-scale helicopter operations. The 
first of these was authorized in I962 and the second in 1963^ We have 
programmed two more in each year, I965 through 1968- 

We plan to i:iltiate in the coming fiscal year a new program for the 
replacement of World War H LST's (landing ship, tank) with the first 
new ISI, a fast "across -the -beach", amphibious transport that can carry 
aniphibious vehicles, tanks and other heavy equipment, to be started in 
1964. Two more vill be started In each year, I966 through I968. In I966 
we plan to begin a new program to replace the World War II I5D's (landing 
ship dock), two in that year, two in I967 and one in 1968. And in ^5 
ve will begin the construction, at the rote of one a year through I968, 
of AGC's, eoophibious force conmand ships o 
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In total, these programB will go a long way toward modernizing the 
aiqphibious lift force. 

i. Logistic Support Auxiliary Ships 

We ore proposing for 19^hr a total of 212 auxiliary support sMps, 
about the same number as we have at the present time. !Ehis force will 
decline gradually to about 19k by I968 and l&k by 1971 as new and more 
efficient ships are introduced into the fleet. Our proposed 196^^ 
shipbuilding program includes an AOE and an AFS ^^^^^ ^^^fj^^^^^^-- 
ment ships), as well as three AO (JUMBO) oiler conversions and three AE 
(ammunition ship) conversions. We are also proposing the construction of 
one major fleet support ship and the conversion of another. During the 
1965-68 period, we have tentatively programmed the construction or *w- 
new logistic support ships and the conversion of 15 others. 

The Navy asked that we consider the construction of nine AOR*s 
(new fleet replenishment tankers) during the 196k-6Q period. These 
vessels, though primarily oilers, would also carry ordnance, general cargo 
^ refrigerated cargo, in addition to petroleum products. The Wavy also 
Rested the conversion of six more AD»s to the JUMBO configuration, 
e^ling a major modernization and renovation. The center e^c^Jj^ 
shi^^ch contains the tankage space, is replaced by a new se^io^J^^^^ 
is^out 90 feet longer. As a result, petroleum capacity is in^eased ftom 
100,000 to 150,000 bis and space is provided for a limited amount or 
non-reft>igerated cargo. 

After carefully considering the alternative proposal, ^ 
recommendi^ the™ersion of S AO's to the ^ f^^^^^l^^JZ fn. 
3^6^-68 period Instead of 6, and the deferral of AOR construction for 

the time being. 

The conversion of an AO costs slightly less «. 
nevf AOR ($l8.3 million vere-os $40 million) and has 

useful life (10 to 15 years versus 20 to 30 years . We ^eli«ve that this 
plan will provide a sufficient interim moaemizati<^ of 
capacity to permit the AOR construction program to J?*^„„ 
^ut fiscal year 1970 vhen the peak replacement requirements for other 
types of World War II construction ships vlll haro been passed. 

J, Landing and Service Craft 

AlBo proposed in the 196U budget is $15 milUon for landing and 
service crA, the same amount provided la I963. We tove tentatively 
programmed the same level of funding for this purpose through 1968. 

k. Haval Reserve 

m addition to the large number of still useful ships In J^e^h- 
balled" fleet, the Mavy also supports a teval Reserve force of W flSH 
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deg tr oyers emd escorts, and 12 mine warfare vessels In a ready-for-sea 
•t«tiifl. These ships are shewn at the hottom of Tabie 7, The 1*0 destroyer- 
type ships and their reserve crevs vere ordered to actiTe duty dxtrlog the 
Berlin crisis • While on active duty many of the ships were overhauled .and 
sev equipment vas installed, and their state of readiness liqproved, 

2. Marine Corps Forces 

The present Marine Corps force of three divisions and three air 
vings and st^rporting units manned by 190,000 active duty military personnel 
¥ill be maintained throughout the programned period. Within this force 
are personnel being trained to constitute a nucleus of the Vth division/ving 
teon. This team could be formed very quickly by calling i5> the Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve, vhich has recentOy been realigned to fulfill better 
this req>iirement« 

Itotil quite recently the mission of the Marine Corps Reserve vas to 
provide individual replacements for the active force. The organized units 
in the Reserve vere for training purroses only. In the event of a 
mobilization, regular personnel voiild be tauten from the three active 
division/air wings to form the skeleton of the fourth division/vring, with the 
trained reservists making up the balance. This method, hwever, tended to 
reduce the readiness of the active divisions and required lengthy unit 
training for the new division. 

Iteder the new plan, the Marine Corps Reserve is divided into three 
categories : 

1. units reqjaired to make i5> the fourth division/air wing. These 
units can be mobilized in a matter of weeks. 

2. Those combat support and service units required to back up the 
fourth division/air wing* 

3. Training units to provide individual replacements. 

All reservists in these three categories will be afforded regular 
paid drill and summer training. There will also be a number of Marine 
Reservists who participate in two weeks annual active duty tr ainin g on3y, 
who would be available as individual replacements. 

The fourth division/air wing headquarters and the headquarters 
elements of the regiments and air groups are in the active forces. All 
other elements of the division/air wing are included in the Marine Cojrps 
Reserve. The Reserve battalions, as well as every other Marine Reserve 
unit, have regular ccmnissioned and non-commissioned officers Trtio serve as 
advisors. These regular personnel will accoaapany their Reserve units upon 
mobilization. Additional regular personnel, primarily technicians, would 
be added to the fourth division/air wing iQpon mobilization, ifl? to about 
10 percent of the total strength. 
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AU the Marine Corps Reserve units vill be furnished sumcient 
equipnent for training. The reanainder of the equipment required for 
aobinzation will be maintained in depots ready for lamediacte issue. 

The realignment eUainated 15 con^aDy-size units which vere located 
too far from suitable training facilities to enable them to maintain 
necessary caoibBt skills or had too few qualified personnel. These 
deactivations permitted the regular personnel assigned to be used for 
higher priority duties. The drill pay spaces vere allocated to units 
f nftiring 1^ the divlBlon/air ving and its supporting forces. 

3, Savy and Marine Corps Operating Aircraft Inventories 

At the end of the current fiscal year the general purpose forces of 
the Naw will have a total operating inventorjr of about 3,200 ccnibat and 
cornbat support aircraft, and the Marine Corps about 1^150, 
Table 9. About the same number will be maintained through 1964. K« 
inventory -will gradually decline to about. 3^000 aSrcraft by I968. This 
is ac.30untea for by a reduction of almost 100 support aircrafb and the 
Introdu^ion of more effective combat aircraft. However, the Marine Corps 
inventory viU Increaee to about 1,200 aircraft by 1968 as the vertical 
envelopment capability is expanded. 

m adaltlon, as shown on Table % the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves 
vin have a total' of 820 operating aircraft at the end of 1964. TUs 
number win increase siigbtly to about 830 by the end of i960. 

k, Kavy and Marine Corps Aircraft Procurement 

To contlirae the modernization of the aircraft inventories of the Havy 
&id Marine Corps, ve propose to buy almosc TOO aircraft of ?^,types in 
fiscal year l^al This is fewer than we bar! estimated for 1964 in the 
five-year program presented to you last year and fe^ than the number 
we plan to buy during the current fiscal year. 

Farthe- «t;xiv of Na^ry and Marine Corps aircraft requirements is ^ 
UTRentlv needei. Ir. ajr review of the reqoirementSp ve found, l^i^seyera. 
-a.— n^*^ air^-aft sch^-rixled f Txrocurement v^e only marginally 

:v,^, tie one^^they were to repla:i€, and, in still other casee.^the 
njot-^o plarc'?^ -^y^ pL-oyuremenfe exceeded the req;jirenients. In view o. 
th-s^'aifterencif., I have requested a pamprehensive. study of the enxdre 

^,a --eiii:at£ problem. Tiie procoram^arb p:?og-aBi shoi^n on Table ±0, 
for 1.^65 aiti t-^r-^'i' r ther-iforev should b-r i^asidered highly teataxive. 

To me.-t fn- fl^t^ter redj^lrem^n"^. for both Nai'y and Marine Co^JS,^^ 
we are n">- -'/X'iiv the F^43 ''^H:, a high perfomaace fighter, especia^^r 
elective "ir tbe" air sjroerio-lty role. Wit!i the F-4B, we *;^/^I^if?* 
o^r; p^ri^^. of time the older F-8 (iQif), th.- latest model of wni^b will 
.-ontii::ae "Cv bs d-.^i/'sred to the forces as laue as 1965« 
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In oirmniTiiTi g the requlresnerrts far the F-itB more clxwely, ve found that: 

(a) The Navy had planned to start phasing out F-8's frcm the active 
forces some time before the con^pletion of their useful life and 
had ccBttwted the original reauirement on that basis. 

(b) The proposed replacement training requirement for the F-te is 
appropriate for the present, when virtually all of the pilots 
lack experience in the F-4B. The current training aircraft 
factors, however, were proposed for the later years when many 
of the pilots will have served a prior tour flying the F-4B 
and therefore will require onily a brief orientation before 
Joining a conabat unit. In the later years the relationship of 
F-ivB's in training squadrons to those in combat squadrons should 
be reduced and that has been done in our program projections. 

(c) The Navy procurement objective included F-te*s for the Reserves. 
However, we feel that with aircraft such as the F-8 (FSU) 
available in large numbers in the coming years, procurement of 
new aircraft for the Reserves cannot be Justified. 

For these reasons, we now plan to buy 132 F«^B's in I96U and ^965, 
instead of I50 as originally planned for each year, and continue this rate 
of procurement through 1968. In I966, we plan to buy the firfft ^'P^J 
(TIX) for the Navy and Marine Oorpe as eventual refplacemercts for the ff-w s. 
Deliveries are expected to begin in 1968. 

For the attack role, we are now buying two types of ai^<^ff^^*^® 
and the A-6A (A2F-1). The A-^^E is a subsonic, light attack, 
close support aircraft which can carry either conventional or nuclear 
weapons. The A-6A is another subsonic aircraft which is especially 
designed for low level bonibing of moving targets at nl^t and in bad 
weather. 

The A-lfE is only marginally better than the A-i*C (a1H>-2N), the last 
of which are being delivered to the Navy this fiscal year. Consequently 
it does not seem vise to make any very large commitments to that aif craTt 
during the next few years. Instead, we plan to retain the older A^4C s 
in the inventory somewhat longer than we had originally planned, and 
thoroughly revievr the attack aircraft requirement during the coming months 
with a view toward the possible initiation of a new attack aircraft 
development in the next year or two. Meanwhile, we propose to reduce 
our procurement of the A-i^E to 120 in 196k, instead of the 2kO in^cated 
last year, and we tentatively plan to continue this rate through fiscal 
year I966. The I963 buy has also been reduced, from 21*0 to I8O, the same 
number we bought in 19^2. 

With regard to the A^ (A2P-1), the fixture mission requirements for 
this close sx^port aircraft to operate from attack carriers is far from 
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dear Before i-iring a final decision on this part of the A-6A procurement 
^Im, I believe shoold Iwreetlgate the possibility of substituting 
VhShe^ perfonnance aircraft which vould have better swvlvabiU^ in the 
late i960' E. We vill, however, go ahead with the proOTcment of this 
aircraft in 196I*, and if ve later decide not to place then on carriers, 
Sey can be t»ed to meet the Marine Corps requirement. Therefore, for J$6k 
welropose the procunaneHt of kS aircraft, about the saoe nunber as we 
planned last year. 

We have also revised the procurement programs for the Ifevy and Marine 

Corps reconnaissance forces. Last year we had planned to by (over a 

of three years) 100 A3J-3's, a combination attack and »»ltl-«ensor 
^craft, now redesignated as the A-SC. Inasmuch as the atta^ 
S the A3J is being Increasingly taken over by POLAras and other strategic 
missiles, ve now plan to modify 50 A3J attack '^f 
inventory, to the dual attack/reconnaissance eonfig»ation, «»ere^ 
reducing the total new procurement requirement f«a: the A-5C by about the 
same Dunber. 

We also propose to buy 12 RF-!*B's, the recomiaissmce versicm of the 
T-h3 fighter, in id^k for the Marine air wings and plan to buy more In ISbS- 
The SF-hB has a day and night photo capability as well as rato and 
Infrared sensors. 5y the late 1960's, we «qpect to begin procurement of 
the reconnaissance version of the F-111 (THC) . 

The EA-6A {A2F-1H) countermeasures aircraft, the procurement In 
miantitv of which we had lutwuded to initiate this year, is now being 
?e^ed? *e*e^f these aircraft were Included In the 1963 progrsm and 
" are included In the 3564 budget. Howev^, 
actuaUy be procured until we have Investigated the possibility <f 
Swng the A-6A (A2F)-»ttack aircraft to give it an "^q^*?, ^f" 
^Ses capiblOlty. But in either case the funds reqjiested wlU be needed. 

For the Fleet Air Early Warning mission, we plan to procm-e the 
carrier-based E-2A (W2F-1). The seme aiirlUne was to 
Marine Corps for airborne radar surveillance. 

drtection capabilities over land and its effectiveness in the Marine Corps 
ll^TcaX rol^ are yet to be established. *?f«1f?fy'^^,^Ier 
study of the Marine Corps need, we plan to buy '",^^1^ 
usednay, thus reducing the numbers to be procured during the programmed 

period* 

Iter the ASM forces ve propose to procure several differ^ models, 
Including the S-SE, a carrier-based, long-range search f «*?"!-g™5 
. rlberrie had pro^ammed last year for pro««»«nt during the 1963-6? 
period included some for the HWal Reserve. We now believe that the 
search aircraft already in the inventory, and which wlU I^ff**?"* ^ 
the S-2E's are delivered, will be fuUy adeqjiate to meet the Reserve 
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requirements. We also found that the numbers ve had progreaaned vere 
eacceseive In relation to the ultimate operating Iwrentory far this aircraft. 

!rhe principal ASW helicopter is the SH-3A (aSS-2). Ihls carrier- 
launched helicopter can detect, track and destroy eneny etihmarlnes. In 
196!^, we propose to hi^ 36 SH-3A*s and to Increase our procurement to W 
per year in 1965 and I966. This is somewhat fewer than ve had programmed 
for this period last year. However, further analysis indicated: (a) that 
the SR-3kG (HSS-l) helicopter now in use could be retained Ixinger than 
originally planned; and (h) that the original requirement Included 
helicopters for the Naval Reserve even though sufficient quantities of the 
SH-3UG would become available for their use. 

We also plan to continue to procure the P-3A {P3V-1) shore-based ASW 
patrol aircraft at the rate of W per year, 2$6h through 196Q. This 
turbo-prop aircraft is far more productive than the older P-2H (PSY) whxCh 
it is replacing since it has mach greater speed, range, endurance, and 
ce^aclty for detection equipment. 

Also included in the 19^k program are k C-2A {W2F COD) combat 
s\roport transports (financed with ROT&E funds), 60 CH-1»6A (HRB-1) and 
16 CH-53A assault helicopters used by the Marines for the vertical assault 
mission, kQ OT-IE (ffil-lE) utility helicopters, and 87 trainer and support 
aircraft. 

In all, we plan to procure 68I aircraft for the Navy and Marine 
Corps, at a cost of $2.0 blUlor^ compared with 788 aircraft at a cost 
of $2.2 billion in I963. 

5. Other Navy Procurement 

The logistics objective for the Navy In 2$6k is to acqjilre sufficient 
stocl^s to support six months of ccnibat consumption with en average of 
two-thirds of the force coomittei to combat. More specifically, ve 
propose to provide ship fills and initial equipment allowances for the 
active fleet and for selected resei'-ze ships, plus 90 days of conibat 
consumption for the active fleet and high readiness reserve ships 
(category ALPHA - 45 ships), and 30 days for other selected reserve 
flhlps^Mpategory BRAVO - I65 ships). However, with respect to enti-alrcreft 
nlssircG^ the quantities provided have been adjusted to conform to the 
estimated number of aircraft targets that might be engaged. 

With regard to Naval aviation, our objective is to provide initial 
allowances and four months of camb&t consumption for the active and 
selected reserve forces, i.e., siiffieient stocks to permit six months 
combat consumption for two-thirds cf the force. 

To achieve these materiel ob^eitlves, we are requesting about 
million for Navy missiles, ordnance, amnrunitlon and other ccnibat 
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consumables - an increase of about $80 million over the amount provided last 
year. The Navy's proposed 196k air-to-air missile procurement program 
includes 1,^*00 SPARROW III and 1,1*83 SIDEtflHDER IC. 

As I mentioned previously, the Kavy continues to experience 
difficulties vith the TARTAR, TERRIER and TAIX3S air defense systems. Until 
these difficulties are overcame, we plan to hoU production of these 
missiles to the lowest feasible level, taking Into account missiles required 
to outfit nev ships, training requirements, etc. Production rates will he 
ad lusted as soon as the deficiencies are corrected. Accordingly, we 
propose to procure in 1964 1*80 TARTAR, kl2 TERRIER, and 9^ TAU® missiles, 
eboat half the number progranmed for the current fiscal year. 

BULLPUP tactical alr-to-surface missile procurement will tot^ 7>000 
(including 3,500 of the more powerful B model) in 19Sk (at a cost of ?7.2 
million) coinpared with 5,200 in 1963 and 7,589 m 1962. Another $7.1 
million is provided for the procurement of BULOTP trainer missiles. 

The 1961f program also includes increased quantities of modem boaaibs, 
ammunition, torpedoes, ASW sonobuqys, electronics and communications, 
training devices, etc. One of the principal items is $29 million for 
1.900 m-hk toiredoes which will raise our readiness position onV^B item 
to about 50 percent of the inventory modernization objective. Itirty-two 
million dollars is included for the first substantial procurement of the 
nev m-h6 toii>edo, which has greater speed, range, and depth capacity than 
the m-kh. Another major item is the CTO and SADEXE bombs for which $35 
million is requested for 6,000 units, raising our readiness positl^ on 
this new item to over kO percent of the modernization objective, Tmas 

requested for l^e quantities of other ' 
depth charges, sea mines, 2.75 mm rockets and ammunition of various types. 

The Navy electronics procurement program wlU increase in fiscal 
year 1964, reflecting for the most part the greater en5>has is ^eir>g given 
Lti-BubmL'ine warfare. The largest item is $87 million for equipment 
fo^ the SOSys submarine detection and traclriLng system. Funds are aiso 
included for 137,000 JEZEBEL and 111,700 JULIE sonobuoys raising our 
inventories of tiese items to well over 90 percent of the modernization 
objectives, respectively. 

Another large dollar item is the Naval Tactical Data System, a 
general purpose command and direction system for fleet use. 
computerized system will be used to control the air and sea Rattles, 
including the destruction of hostile submarines. Other electronics items 
include sonar, radios and radars, electronic countenneasures equipments 
and equipment to meet cryptogr^hlc and intelligence reqjalrements. 

6. Marine Corps Procurement 

Our logistics objective for the Marine Corps ground forces is to 
procure sufficient materiel to equip and sustain the four divisions in 
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ccnibat for six calendar months - a total of twenty division months of ccnbat 
coQSXBqption. Fbr the Marine Corps air vingSj our dbjective is Buffident 
materiel to equip and sustain all foiir vingB in combat for 6 months with 
two-thirds of the force engaged - a totaJ. of l6 months of oODbat consumption. 

The I96U procurement program includes an increment of 35>**00 M-l4 
rifles. Eleven million dollars Is requested for 7-6? no anntunitlon and 
about $57 million for other amnrunltlon Including 80,CXX) 105 mm and 
1CA,000 155 mm artillery rounds and various types of chemical ammunition. 
Pour hundred HAWK air defense missiles will be purchased in 19^k, 
raising the total to about 90 percent of the modernization dbjective. 

Another 22 M-UQ series tanks and 8 flame-thrower tanlos Vill be 
retro-fitted under this budget, ccanpleting the modemlzation of the Marine 
Corps* tank inventory. A number of tactical vehicles wiH also be Brocuredp 
Including 12001/2 -ton "Mechanical Mules" and additional l/4-ton, 3r*"ton, 
ead 2-1/2-toa trucks. 

In the electronics category the Marine Corps will tvy, In 196kf a 
Tariety of radar, radio, and other camBunications and electronics eqjiipment. 
The largest item is the helicopter transporteible Marine Tactical Data 
System (MPDS), an integrated and semi -automated system used to direct 
air defense operations fk*cm the beach after an aiqphiblous assault. Each 
division/wing will have one MTDS which will control both the interceptors 
and ground-to-air missiles such as HAWK. The Marine Tactical Ilota ^stem 
can be tied into the Naval Tactical Data System to be used by the fleet 
coaiimander as well as the tactical air control systems controlled by the 
Army and the Air R5rce, thus ensuring that all air defense functions in an 
area can be fully coordinated* 

D. AIR FORCE GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

The C-eneral Purpose Forces of the Air Force include the tactical 
fighters, bcmbers and reconnaissance edrcraft, tactical missiles, inter- 
ceptor aircraft deployed overseas, and, until 1965> a small nuniber of 
KB-50 tankers. The tankers are being phased out and the tactical fighter 
refueling mission is being assmed by the SAC tanker force* 

Our principal concern in this area during the last two years has 
been the urgent need to build up adequate air support for the Aray ground 
forces so that they could engage, if needed. In a sustained non-nuclear 
conflict. As I noted in iny discussion of the General Purpose Forces 
studies, superior tactical air power is essential to our position In Europe 
and would be of great importance in local war situations in other parts of 
the world where our forces might be involved. A re-examination of our 
tactical Air Force program in the light of the more recent requirement 
studies has convinced us that these forces must be further strengthened 
over the next few years. 
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There are four najor elements involved: (a) the size of the forces; 
(b) the rate of atodemlzatlon; (c) the level of cosBumables for sustained 
otperations. Including inventories of new, high perfonnance convesrtional 
munition^ and (d) protection of the forces against air attack* To aehieir» 
nsxijmm results^ all four nost be brought iqp to a nev level in balance 
with each other. There would be little to gain, for exaasHe, by 
Increasing the size of the tactical fighter force without providing 
adequate siqpport for sustained operations. 

1* Tactical Fighter Forces 

By the end of the current fiscal year, the Air Force will have a 
force of 21 wings with l,5l6 tactical fighters, 5 vlngs and 300 aircraft 
more than it had at the end of I961. As shown in Table 11, the present 
force is eqpalpped with a variety of fighter models, ranging frcea the old 
F-8i*> to the new F-IO5. We also have a small nuniber of B-57 tactical 
bombers which will be phased out of the force during I965. The Increase 
tram I6 wings at the end of 1961 was acconipllshed primarily by holding in 
the active force the F-Qk aircraft brought in by the Air Rational Cfuard 
during the Berlin crisis, and, to a lesser extent, trm the delivery of 
additional F-105»s. 

Last year we had planned to maJce our final procurement of the F-105 
and begin the procurement for the Air Force of a total of about 7OO 
F-UC^Sf the Navy-developed f4h. That program would have given us a 21-wing 
tactical fighter force by 1966 of seven wings each of F-100»s, F-105's, and 
F-ifC*s. This force does not now appear to be adeijuate for the period ahead* 
In determining what changes should be made, we considered a nuntoer of 
different alternatives. One of these was to increase the tactical fighter 
force to 25 wings, through the procurement of the F-lOlf as an interim 
aircraft. While a 25-wing force might yet be needed in the latter part of 
the 1960»s, we do not believe that the F-lOif would add much to our combat 
capability beca^Jise of its limited range, and conventional ordnance capacity. 
Rather, our analyses indicated that from a cost/effectiveness viewpoint we 
would get the greatest increase in combat CE^ability from a more rapid 
modernization of the present 21-wing force. We can decide later, depending 
on how the future threat develops, whether a further increase to 25 wings 
is required. 

Accordingly, we are now proposing a very substantial increase in 
T'kC procurement. Instead of buying aibout 7OO aircraft over a four-year 
period, I962 through 1965, we now propose to buy a total of about 1,350 
aircraft over a five-year period, 19^2 through I966, as shown on Table 12. 
This program would give us a force of Ik wings of F-JfC*s and, depending 
upon how soon the F-111 (TFX) enters the force, six or seven wings of 
F-105«s by end I968. The F-100»s, under this program, would be phased 
out of the active force two years sooner than we had planned last year, and 
the F-105*6 phased out as the F-111* s became available. In turn, the Air 
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National Guard vill be signi-^icantOy strengthened "by the nore rapid 
replacement of older aircraft. 

The revised program will give lis a very significant Increase In 
ccai)at power. The F-kC can carry a much larger load of conventional 
ordnance, is cans! !erably faster, and has a anich longer range than the 
F-100. Moreover, ^he F-lKJ can operate from naways of less than 5*000 
feet, half that lejuirsd for the P-100, 

Thirty F-4b/C's vere procared for the Air Force in I962 and 307 (2? 
more than orl«S::.jaUy estimated) are new planned for procurement during the 
current fiscal year. The additional 27 T-kC^B, vhich we intend to finance 
through reprogrammiag, will replace the first 27 Navy confi gure d aircraft 
delivered to the Mr Ibrce last year for test and training purposes. These 
aircraft will he sold to the N&vy during the 196l*-1965 period as the Air 
Force receives deliveries of F-^'e. For 1964, we prppose to hi^ an 
additional 3k3 F-ltC's at a cost of ^{53 miiHon. 

The procuremrnt schedule for the F-^fC has been phased to mesh with the 
procurement of the new F-111 (M). The development contract for this 
aircraft was placed late last year after a most thorough anaOyBls and 
refinement of design proposals. We heOleve this aircraft, with its 
variable geometr^r "^TlDg anrl tui'ho-faa engines, will add a new dimension to 
our tactical air povero The F-IH should be capable of speeds of Mach 2.5 
at altitude ani s^:£tainea sea level penetration speeds of Mach 1.2. This 
aircraft shaald. carry '.Tp to twenty-Blx 750-pcund bonibs, as well as mixed 
ordnance loads of most available types of weapons. It will operate from 
unpaved landing strips of ^^jOO'j to If, 000 feet in length. It shouOil be 
highly efficient in all tactical and air defense missions for either limited 
or general war, ana because of its long ferrying range and refueling 
capabilities it will be capable of rapid deployment to all parts of the 
world. About $127 million has already been provided for the development of 
this aircr^et a:o.t ancrbher ^^'53 miniovi is la-jludad In the 196h budget reqpiest. 
In additiOTi^ zEi211on Is inclu^ied for developnent of the fire control 
and missile eyst^, 

2* Tactical Reivnaaieeanca Forces 

We now bars t'h tsirtical reconnaissance siiiadrons equipped with about 
230 ai-crait. - RF-101«s and K3=S6»s, Last year we had planned to phase 
out the BB-66's, beginning in and replace them with RF-lfC^s and, by 

1966, we had planned to replace two of the RF»1C1 squadrons with the 
RF-lfC giving us a 12|. sq:iaad^on force - 6 RF-lCl«s and 8 RF-«J«s. 

Our re-exarulnation of this progcam has led us to the conclusion that 

the force planned last vear vould not be aieofaate to meet the conibat 
requirements of the I966-66 psrioi. 0:!r afciUty to acquire tactical targets 
lags behind aar s£til±ty to destroy thest. Mor^&over, the Soviet ttalon s 
air defense csffisiilities are expeoted to increase significantly over the 
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• next f ev years and ve nov believe that a larger nunber of aoAen hUfii^ 
performance tactical recoxmalssance atrcraTt will be req;alred to rartda 
the attrition rates vhich must be expected In that tine period* Accoirdl«g3qrj 
ve ziov propose to esspasd the tactical reeonnaisBance force to 20 vqpadroBf 
by Increasing the procurement of RF-i«:*8 so that, by the eod of fiscal year 
1967^ ve vould have Ik sq^Bdrons of RF-4c*b end 6 sq^iadrosia of R7-101*b^ 
or a total of 36O aircraft. Tirecty-slx EF-kC*8 have been fimded tliroiigh 
1963. Another 129 aircraft at an estimated cost of $3^1 million are 
included in the l^Sk budget^ an increase of 31 aircraft over the number 
originally planned last year. The remaining l£k aircraft are progreoBed 
for 1965. 

Tentatively, depending upon the development program^ ve vlU begin 
to buy a reconnaissance verdiOLi of the F-111 In 1906 to start the replace- 
sent of the RF-lDl and RF-^C* 




We considered a proposal to increase the tactical recounalssance 
force to 20 sguadrons in fiscal year 19^4, by transferring 6 sqnadroms of 
Air National Guard RF-d^ aircraft to the active forces and holding them In 
the force thro-ug^ fiscal year I965 vhen they vould be replaced by' BF-J>C's« 
Since the Air National Oaard RP-8i*- squadrons can be ready for deployment 
vithln a fev hours after being alerted^ ve see no significant benefit to 
be gained by transferring the aircraft to the active forces* la fact ve 
vould sijop^y coB^Hcate an cuLready difficult problem of providing sufficient 
aircraft to enable the reserve units to continue their training* 
Conseq:aent3y^ ve have decided to leave the RF*81i>'s In the Air Batioaal 
Guard. 

3* Interceptor Aircraft 

The Air Force general purpose forces also Include abotzt 270 F->1X)2 
inter ceptor-B deployed overseas, ^lese aircraft provide air defense for 
installations aai vespon emsjlacemescts behind t3i3 battle az^as as veil as 
maint&la air s:i^**riority over the battle area. We plan tentatively 
to maintain thl.3 force through 1968, although the ni&dber of aircraft viU 
gradually decline through normal attrition to about 200 by the end of 
the pex'iod. Bm^ver, the rapid buildup of the i&pjatl-purpose F-^'s in 
the tactical f Ig^xter forces during the next few years viU greatly 
Increase oiir alr-to-alr ccnibat capabilities. 

k. Tactical Missiles 



We nov have five MA.CE-A and one HACE-B tactical missile squadrons 
deployed in Europe, and tvo MACE-B squadrons deployed in OldLnawa. Only 
the HACE-B missiles are deployed In a hardened mode. Although both the 
A and B MACE missiles are vulnerable to a surprise attack, they do 
provide a potezctially iapoi*tant naclear delivery capability and at a 
very small additional cost. Therefore^ ve propose to maintain these 
squadrons through 1968. 




As I mentioned earlier, we now have in the R&D program a Mobile 
Mid- Range Ballistic Missile which is in the initial stages of development. 
IThis solid- fueled missile with a range of 2,000 miles, would fill the 
"range gap" in our present missile programs hetween the 400-mile EERSHUKj 
on the one hand and the 2,500-mile POLARIS and 5,000-mile ICBM's on the 
other. We anticipate that the MMRBM would carry a nuclear warhead and 
would he extremely accuratd^ using new advanced guidance techniques now 
under development. Because It could he deployed in a mobile mode, 
either at sea or on land, it would present a difficult target for 
Soviet missiles. 

5. Air National Guard Forces 

The Air National Guard tactical forces, at the end of fiscal year 
1963, will consist of 19 fighter squadrons and 13 reconnaissance squadrons 
— a total of about 500 aircraft. The number of Guard aircraft will 
increase to over 700 during 196*^ and I965 as the P-8it's are pheused out 

of the active forces. 

Beginning in I965 the Air Guai^ will also begin receiving 
substantial numbers of modem "century" series fighters. As F-4c*b 
and additional F-105's are delivered, the Air Force will phase the 
F-100*s out of active service and turn them over to the Gucird, together 
with some F-lOl's and r-104*s. By the end of fiscal year I966, the 
Guard will be equipped entirely with "centuiy" series aircraft with a 
total of 22 squadrons with over 50O fighter aircraft and will be able 
to provide a veiy substantisuL augmentation to the active Air Force. 

As I noted earlier, when the Air National Guard units called up 
during the Berlin crisis were released from active duty, most of the 
F-84 aircraft were retained in the active forces. Prior to the call- 
up twelve Guard squadrons had been equipped with F-84*s. Six are now 
equipped with a combination of F-8U»s and T-33 trainers, and the other 
six have been equipped with F-86*b, F-lOO's, and RF-84's. Sufficient 
aircraft have been provided to ensure that the Air National Guard 
fighter units will be able to maintain their skills. 

The Air National Guard also provides 13 squadrons of reconnaissance 
aircraft which would support the tactical fighter units if called to 
active duty. !Ehis force will be reduced to 12 squadrons in fiscal year 
1966 and will be maintained at that level through the program period. 
Ttie Guard will glLso continue to support three squadrons of KC-97 tanker 
aircraft for in-flight refueling training. 

6. Other Air Force Procureaoent 

Our tentative long-range logistics objective for the Air Force 
genereuL purpose forces is to acquire sufficient stocks of ordnance and 
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ether consianables to permit the forces to engage in sustained non-nuclear 
conflict until production has caught up with combat consumption. However, 
as I noted last year, the Air Force stocks of modern ord nanc e vere so 
inadequate that ve have had to establish a series of intennedlate steps 
toirard this objective. 

The first step, vhich is to be acconiplished vith. 196k and prior 
year funds, would, vith one exception, bring Air Force stocks ig? to 90 
days of ccmbat consumption by the end of fiscal year 1965* eissuming two- 
thirds of the force were engaged at any one time. The exception pertains 
to the new CBU-type bombs for which an interim objective of 60 days siippJy 
at combat rates has been established. 

The second step, which we tentatively plan to finance during the 
1965-68 period, would raise all Air Force stocks to six months of ccsnbat 
consumption, again assuming two^thirds of the force engaged at any one 
time. 

We have included in our 1964 budget request a total of $371 million 
for tactical non-nuclear ordnance and other consumables, compared with 
$304 million for 1963 and $294 million for I962. Only about $50 million 
was provided for non-nuclear ordnance in 1961. The 1964 procurement 
program provides a total of 8,400 BULIPUP missiles. Funds are also 
included for another large increment of BULIPUP trainer missiles. Other 
missiles proposed in the 1964 program are the SHRIKE anti-radar missile 
and the SPARROW air-to-air missile. The largest single item in the 
program, about $100 million, is for modern CBU-type bombs, includ in g the 
first procurement of the new CBU-3A anti-tank munition. Also included 
are a large quantity of fire bombs, as well as a variety of war 
consumables, such as pylons, fuel tanks, engine starters, etc. 

7. Tactical Air Shelter Construction 

One of the most \n7gent problems which has emerged from our General 
Purpose Fbrces studies is the vulnerability of our deployed tactical 
aircraft to sui'prise enemy attack. This vulnerability is particularly 
severe In the European area where our units are concentrated on a 
relatively few airfields. 

While there is no practical way to protect our aircraft on the 
ground against large-scale nuclear attack, we believe that it is both 
feasible and cheap to give them a large measure of protection against 
non-nuclear attack, A preliminary study of this problem indicates that 
a suitable earth-covered steel shelter with a protected entrance could 
be constructed for aboxrt $90,000 per aircraft. 

A total of about 1,000 aircraft shelters would be needed world-wide, 
about half of them in Germany, France, Netherlands, and England, the 
most critical areas. Next in Importance would be 80 aircraft shelters 
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in Korea and Formosa. The balance of about ^400 shelters would be needed 
in less critical areas such as Italy, Turkey, Japan, Philippines, etc. 

Pending a more detailed study of the world- vide requirement, we 
believe that work should be started as soon as possible on the higher 
priority requirements totaling something over 6l5 shelters. Accordingly, 
we have included in the 1964 budget $30 million which would meet about 
one- half of the higher-priority requirement. The balance of the higher- 
priority requirement could be financed in 1965« 

All of our war- gaming indicates that in a non-nuclear war situation, 
this measure would contribute much more to our combat power per dollar 
invested than additional aircraft or more modem aircraft. 

E. xact3x:al exercises 

Our General Purpose Forces can be maintained in a high state of 
combat readiness only if they are able to conduct frequent, realistic 
training exercises in which all elements of our tactical forces - 
regardless of (Service - take part. 

During the current fiscal year, the Strike Command (STRICOM) will 
conduct four large-scale field exercises involving division to corps- size 
Aimy forces, the associated airlift and the close air support provided by 
the Tfe,ctical Air Command. In addition STRICOM will conduct seven 
augmentation, eight operational and eight "no notice" exercises. For 
fiscal year 1964, STRICOM has five large-scale, eight operational and 
seven augmentation exercises on its schedule. In addition, they plan 
to conduct l8 "no notice" exercises. Unlike most large-scale exercises 
which involve months of prior planning by all the participants, the 
"no notice" exercises simulate realistic crisis situations. The units, 
usually of division size, are alerted, loaded, and deployed or air- 
dropped to the exercise area in a very short period, of time. The 
Commander of STRICOM and his staff feel strongly that such exercises 
will be of great value in improving the quick reaction capabilities 
of the air and ground elements of his command. 

The Navy and Marine Coirps have also scheduled a full range of 
tactical exercises during 1964, including joint practice operations 
with Army units, Navy and Tactical Air Command units and the naval, 
air and ground forces of our allies. For example, there will be a 
number of anphibious exercises to give Aimy and Marine Corps air and 
ground units practical training in landing and vertical envelopment 
operations. Elements of both the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets will 
participate in several large-scale fleet readiness and training 
exercises including ASW, mine warfare, and air defense operations. 
Exercises will also be conducted Jointly with allied forces such as 
HATO, CEJJPO, SEATO, and the Republic of China and the countries of 
Latin America. 




F. VTSASCIAL SUmAEDT 

The Gezieral Purpoee Forces I have outlloed vlll require Total 
Obligatlooal AobhoritT' of $19.1 MUion for fiscal year 196^ ccnipared 
with $18,1 MlUon for fiscal' year I963, $17.5 hlUlon for fiscal year 
1962, and ^k,3 billion in the original budget eetlioate for fiscal 
year 19^2. 




V« AIRLCFT AKD SEAUFT FORCES 



Closely related to the General Purpose Forces are the airlift and 
aeallft forces required to move them pronely to wherever they night he 
needed. Included in the airlift forces are hoth the MATS transports and 
the Air Force Tactical Air Command troop carrier aircraft. The sealift 
forces include the troop ships> C8u:go ships suad tankers operated hy the 
Military Sea Transport Service and the "Forward Floating Bases." 

The General Purpose Forces requirements studies^ which I discussed 
earlier > again underscored the critical importance of a capability to 
react quickly to aggression in any part of the world, hefore the situation 
has deteriorated to a point where much larger forces would be needed to 
recover lost territory. There are a number of ways in which this quick 
reaction capability ceui be provided: 

(1) Mlitary forces can be deployed in advance to potential 
trouble areas. 

(2) Equipment and supplies can be prepositioned in such areas 
and military personnel moved by airlift when required. 

(3) Equipment and supplies can be stored aboard ships deployed 
near poten^tial trouble areas and the men airlifted when 
needed. 

(4) Both men and eccoipment can be held in a central reserve 
in the United States and deployed by airlift and sealift 

as required. 

All of these methods have their advantages and disadvantages. For 
example, a central reserve of mobile general purpose forces located in 
the United States and ready for immediate deployment is basically the 
most flexible arrangement , but very large airlift and sealift forces 
mist be readily available to move them proraptlyo Prepositioning forces 
overseas, in contrast, reduces the need for airlift and seaUft bat 
introduces a greater degree of rigidity into our military posture and 
increases both force requirements ajid defense expenditures abroad. The 
prepositioning of equipment and supplies in land-based or ship-based 
depots is scanething of a compromise between these two extremes. This 
approach, while economizing on majapower, still requires that airlift be 
available to move the men to where the materiel is prepositioned, but 
men are much easier to move by air than equipment. 

We believe an appropriate blend of all four methods would produce 
the best results^ and that is what we have attempted to achieve in the 
proposed program. We already have large general purpose forces deployed 
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abroad, particularly in Eiirope and Korea. We have prepositioned substantial 
amounts of equipment and supplies in Europe and in the Far East. We have 
Initiated a limited program of forward floating bases. Finally, ve are 
BBintaining a large central reserve of General Purpose Forces in the 
continental United States, and are building the airlift re<iaired to move 
these forces promptly to wherever they might be needed. 



A. 



AIRLIFT 



Last year I outlined to the Committee the manner in which we computed 
our airlift requirements and the forces programned to fulfill them. Problems 
encountered during the Cuban crisis, however, hav e led us to the conclusion 
that some increase in these forces is necessary, g 



The old C-119, while specifically designed for airborne operations, 
is small and slow and has but a fraction of the range of the new C-I30. 
While it is useful to have in reserve, ve can not rely upon this aircraft 
for airlift to areas distant thanpm We therefore propose to 

acquire an additional 6squadrons of C-130E's which are not only good 
transport aircraft but are also efficient troop carriers. We plan to 
acquire the additional aircraft by increasing the production rate from 
12 to 15 per month, thus raising the C-I30 force to 3^ squadrons by early 
1965, instead of the 28 squadrons which we had previously prograMoed. This 
force will be continued at least through I968, as shown on Table 13 . 

As the additional C-130E's are acquired, they will be used to replace 
an equal number of C-124's which we had planned to keep in the force through 
1967 The 0-12^4- is a useful aircraft for strategic airlift, but it is not 
suitable for air-drop operations. Accordingly, the C-12lf's will be phased 
out of the active forces and Into the Air Force Reserve more rapidly than 
we >^ft^ planned last year. 

Another significant change involves the C-123 assault trans.^ort. last 
year we had planned to phase out these aircraft during fiscal year 19t>^. 
However, we have found the C-123 to be an extremely useful aircraft in 
Vietnam and elsswhere because of its short take-off and landing characteristics, 
We therefore propose to keep the 80 C-123 's now in the force through 19t>5 and 
to start phasing them out in I966, by which tUne we will have in the inventory 
large numbers of other suitable aircraft. 




No change has teen nade in the C-l4l program. This aircraft is proceeding 
satisfactorily in develppment and production shoiild start as scheduled last 
year. The increased procurement of C-I30E, vhich is being produced in the same 
plant, will not interfere with the C-l4l production. The planned force of 
13 squadrons should be operational by I968. By that time our total airlift 
capability in terms of a 30-day airlift operation to South East Asia or Europe 
will be well over triple the capacity we had in I961, as shown on Table 13 . 

Although no new procurement of airlift aircraft is shown in the fiscal 
year I968 column a£ Table Ik, new requirements will undoubtedly materialize 
before that year is reached. For example, the only operational aircraft In 
o\ir inventory today which is capable of airlifting ATIAS, TTTAN and MENUTEMAN 
ICBM's and other outsize cGurgo is the C-I33. This aircraft has already been 
in operation for several years 8Lnd has always been very difficult and costly 
to maintain in good operating condition. The new 0-lkl will be able to 
replace the C-133 for some, but not all, of the out- size items. We may find 
It possible, either by equipment redesign axid modification or Vy preposltloning, 
to eliminate the special requirement for out-size cargo in which case, we 
would be able to replace the C*133's now shown in the force through fiscal 
year I968 by an additional procurement of the new C-lUl. 

If ^ however, we find that the unique capabilities of the C-133 vill 
still be required after fiscal year 19^8, we will have to start within the 
next few years the development of a new iGurge transport and this will be a 
relatively costly undertaking. For example, one proposal we examined was 
estimated to cost almost $1 billion for a force of three squadrons or kQ 
operational aircraft, Including the cost of development. 

We are also spending a relatively large sum of money on the development 
of vertical take-off and landing V/STOL aircraft. The successful development 
of a V/STOL transport would be a major contribution to our air assault 
capabilities auad would deserve a prominent place in the airlift force. 
Although we have several such projects in the R&D program, it is uncertain 
when they will reach the production stage and therefore it would be 
premature to program such aircraft in the airlift forces at this time. 

Finally, we now have underway in the Weapons System Evaluation Group 
(WSBG) a comprehensive study of the entire airlift- seallft reqvdrement in 
the ll£^t of our limited war strategy axid the size eaul character of the 
General Purpose Forces we plan to maintain. By this time next year we 
should be able to provide you with a more comprehensive analysis of our 
future airlift and seallft requirements. 

In addition to the large airlift capacity being built into o\ir active 
forces, we also intend to maintain a very significant airlift capability in 
the Air Force reserve components, as shown in Table 13. As additional 
C-22k*B are phased into the Air Force Reserve, the number of C-119's will 
be gradually reduced. The airlift capability of the Air National Guard 




Is already being significantly Increased as KC*-97's are phased out of the 
active foi^ces amd converted into cargo transports. 

By the end of I968 the Air Force reserve components will have a total 
of 760 airlift aircraft of which over kOO will have a strategic airlift 
capability. All of our reserve component forces are maintained on a 2ll-hour 
full reeuiiness status; in other words, they are available for deployment 
within 2h hours. 

Finally^ upon the declaration of a national emergency by the President 
or. the Congress^ the Defense Departmsnt could call upon some 3^1 commercial 
aircraft, about half of vblch. are modem Jets, in the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet (CRAF). While the cargo- carrying capacity of these aircraft is 
limited by their configuration, their passenger- carrying capacity is very 
substemtial. The CRAF force could, be available within 58 hours after the 
declaration of a national emergency and could be counted upon for the 
movement of personnel, particularly those personnel brought in to utilize 
preposltioned equipment. CRAF could also be used for resupply purposes, 
where packaged high density items represent a large share of the load and 
would fill the gap on routine overseas runs left by MATS aircraft called 
away for other more urgent missions. 

B. SEAUFT 

The sealift forces shown on Table 13 are the same as those presented 
to the Committee last year, with two exceptions; 

(1) Troop Ships - last year we had planned to phase out during 196h 
the 16 troop ships now in the MSTS active fleet. Although our 
analyses indicate that troops can be moved far more quickly 
and economically by air, when adequate airfields are available, 
the troop ships do provide a capability which could be important 
in situations where airborne operations woxild not be feasible or 
would have to be restricted. They also provide exi important lift 
capacity during the period when we are still b;iilding up our 
airlift farces. Therefore, to provide an extra element of 
insurance over the near term, we believe it would be prudent 

to retain these ships in the force at least through 19^5* 

(2) Forward Floating Base Ships = Last year we had planned a 
program of 6 rehabilitated Victory ships loaded with seme 

15 > 000 tons of heavy equipment and bulk supplies. This fleet 
was to be maintained in a ready- to- steam condition in some 
secure harbor in the Far East. Because of the existing shortages 
of such materiel, which we are now trying to overccaae by increas- 
ing the Army procurement program, we believe it would be best to 
limit this program, for the time being, to the 3 ships which are 
soon to be deployed to Subic Bay, P. I. This force viU enable 
us to test the F.F.B* concept for possible wider application in 
the future. 
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Last year I indicated that we planned to "build one new roll- on/roll- off 
ship each year through fiscal year 1967, which together with those funded 
prior to I96I, would make a total of seven. As these roH-on/roH-off ships 
become available they will replace the older general purpose cargo ships on a 
one-for-one "basis. The force of seven roll- on/roll- off ships will he able to 
move one entire armored division and land it at relatively primitive ports^ 
since special booms and cranes are not required. 

^Che number of special purpose cargo ships EUid tankers will be continued 
unchanged through 1968. 

In our review of the I96I1-I968 program, we considered a number of 

proposals to modernize the cargo fleet more rapidly and to begin the 
modernization of the tanker fleet. But these did not appear to offer a 
sufficient gain in effectiveness to warrant a decision at this time. To the 
extent that modernization does become necessary, we may be able to achieve 
it by means of major rehabilitations similar to the FRAM program for the 
destroyers and other vessels. 

As a matter of policy, the Defense Department does not try to duplicate 
the general cargo and POL capabilities available in the merchant marine under 
U.S. control. The military seallft forces are designed to provide a nucleus 
fleet, instantly and wholly responsive to military needs, plus those special 
capabilities not ordinarily available commercially. Thus the cargo vessels 
in the seallft forces have special wide hatches and extra strong cargo bocms 
to handle large and heavj- military equipment. Similarly, the sealift 
tankers are generally smaller than those in the commercial fleet since tlney 
must be able to get in and oat of the restricted ^nd shallow ports and 
approaches which are characteristic in the remote areas of the world where 
limited wars are most likely to occur. 

C, FIKAHCIAL SOMMARY 

The Airlift and Sealift Forces I have outlined will require Total 
Obligational Authority of $1.^ billion for fiscal year 19614- conrpared with 
l.if billion for fib. il year I963, $1.2 billion for fiscal year I962, F*nd 
.9 billion in the . ... :,\'.^'il budget estimate for fiscal year I962. 
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VI. RESBCVE ASD HAIZOBAL GUABD VORCBS 



In the preceding sections of this statanent I have dlscusBed most of 
the laportaat Issues Involved in the Reserve and Hatlonal Guard Program. 
In this section I would like to smnmarlze the nunibers of men on pay status 
and the costs of the program. The mmbers of Reserve and Rational Chiard 
personnel in regular paid training for fiscal Tears I96I, 19^2, I963, bbA 
196U, are shovn on ^le 15* 

As shoim at the bottom of Table 15, we have budgeted for 1,075,000 
Reserve and National Guard personnel on paid status at the end of fiscal 
year 1964. Diis ccnpares with 1,018,1*00 at end fiscal year I963 and 
958,000 at end fiscal year I962 when a substantial number of reservists 
were on. active duty. Of these numbers, 969>900 personnel would he 
receiving regular paid drill training at the end of fiscal year 196*, com- 
pared with 950,500 at end fiscal year 1963 and 889,100 at lie end of fiscal 
year 1962, 

B* AIBOr RBSERVZ 

Althou^ we have progranmed a total of 300,000 Azny reservists 
on paid drill training for end 1963, it now appears that the Anny Reserve 
will end the fiscal year with a participating paid drill strength of 
d^out 274,500. Diis is still a significant increase over the end fiscal 
year 1962 figure as shown in Table 15 when a substantial nusQ>er of Ainy 
reservists were on active duty. As I noted earlier, the short-fall below 
the programmed strength is the result primarily of the exceptionally 
large turnover anticipated during tflie current fiscal yjear. For end-1964, 
we plan again to program 300,000 on drill pay status, hut we have budgeted 
for a participating paid drill strength of 281,000, the number we estimate 
can he actually attained. Die budget also provides two weeks anmiftl active 
duty training for 80,lt00 reservists, conpared with about kS,kO0 in the 
current year and ^,300 in I962. 

C. ARMT KATIOHAL GUARD 

In the case of the Army National Guard, we have programmed a total 
paid drill training strength of 1*00,000 for the end of the current fiscal 
year. We currently estimate a participating paid drill strength of 375,500, 
at end I963 coH©ared with 361,000 at end 19o2 when a substantial number of 
Guardsmen were on active duty. Again, the exceptionally large turnover of 
personnel is the principal reason for the short-fall. We plan, again, to 
program 400,000 for end 1964, but have budgeted for a participating paid 
drill training streiagth of 384^400, the number we estimate can be attained 
by that time. 
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0. NAVAL BES&RVE 



For the Naval Reserve ve have progranmed a total of 126^000 jnen on 
paid drill training status for end fiscal year 196^^. Ihls cGorpareB to 
122^000 nov estimated for the end of the current fiscal year and 111^300 
at the end of fiscal year 1962, when a substantial number of Kavy reservists 
vere on active duty. In addition^ ve hecve programmed for the ecniag 
fiscal year a total of a'bout 10,000 two-veek annual training tours, for the 
80- called 'Category D^'naval reservists. OSiese personnel are not ffienbers of 
drill pay units but are in a ready reserve status and are subject to re- 
call to active duty in the event of a mobilization. Ihey maintain their 
mllltazy skills by attending non-paid drill training, taking extension 
courses, attending schools, and by oceasloneJ. tours of active duty. Last 
year we reqaested funds for summer training of 3; TOO Category D naval 
reservists. The Congress considered that number inadequate emd provided 
funds for 7^700, about the same number provided two weeks summer training 
in fiscal year 1962. The 1964 budget thus provides a further Increase 
of 2,300 spaces for summer training. 

£• MABIN£ CORPS RESERVE 

The 196h budget provides regular paid drill training for if?, 500 
Marine Corps reservists, the same number programmed for fiscal year 1963* 
In addition 3,^30 reservists viU be provided ttro veeks or thirty days 
training, dls Is an increSLse of 6ig0 over the current fiscetl year 
program. 

F. AIR FORCE RESERVE 

For the Air Force Reserve, tiie 196U budget provides a total of 

61,000 on paid drill training status, the same number estimated for the 
end of the current fiscal year. An additional 11,200 reservists will 
receive two weeks active duty training, compared with about 9,000 
planned for the cvirrent fiscal year. The number of reservists assigned 
to recovery units will continue at about the current year's level. These 
units would provide support for Air Force aircraft dispersed to civilian 
airfields during periods of tension or attack and would assist in Hie 
recovery and reconstitution of Air Force operational capabilities in "the 
event of nuclear attack. 

G. AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

The budget provides paid drill training for 72,000 Air National 
Guard personnel, the same numiber plEuined for the current fiscal year and 
about 22,000 more than the number receiving paid drill training at the 
end of fiscal year 1962, when a large numiber of Air National Guard 
personnel were on active duty. 
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H. RESERVE OFFICER PARTICIPAIEION TK CIVIL DEE^SE PROCSiAH 

A problem that has plagued the Civil Defense program for soae time 
has been the shortage of instructors and administrative personnel on the 
local level. To help remedy this situation I have authorized the Services 
to award retirement point credits to non-obligated active standby Reserve 
officers who volxmteer to serve without pay in regional, state, fiuad local 
Civil Defense activities. There are approximately 100,000 officers who 
have completed their obligated Reserve service and are potentially 
eligible for this duly* 

I. OFFICERS EDUCATION FROGERAH (ROTC) 

Dae college Reserve Officers (draining Corps (ROTC) program, which 
has long been a major source of Junior officers for all the Services, 
has in recent years given rise to increasing dissatisfaction on the 
part of both the military services and university administrators. Ttie 
program has failed to produce adequate numbers of officers, with a 
particularly marked deficiency in the category of officers with technical 
qualifications. In addition, the program has been wasteful in terms of 
both regular military personnel and classroom facilities. 

Many of the best students, particularly those in the scientific 
and engineering field with heavy laboratory schedules, find great 
difficulty in working four years of ROTC courses into their already 
crowded curricula. Nor is the comparatively small monetary allowance 
during the Junior and senior years very much of an inducement for them 
to make this effort. 

In many cases, moreover, it is impossible for qualified students, 
who are willing to make the effort, to obtain an ROTC commission. A 
prerequisite for the advanced course leading to a commission is the two- 
year basic course, which is now available in institutions which enroll 
only about one- third of all male college freshmen. Hius, two- thirds of 
the young men entering college will not be able to apply for advanced 
ROTC training, regardless of how interested or well- qualified they might be. 

Even in those schools offering the basic course, only a small 
percentage are selected for the advanced course. For example, at one 
large state university, about 5>700 students take the basic course 
but only about 220 graduates are commissioned each year. The large 
number of students taking the two-year basic course requires substantial 
classroom space and a great many regular mlllteLry personnel to serve 
as instructors. 

To meet these objections, and at the same time to insure a steady 
flow of qualified officers into the military services, we etre proposing 
new legislation which would: 
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(1) Authorize the military departments to offer an elective 2-year 
ROTC course leading to a commission (which would normally be 
given in the junior and senior years) in addition to the 
presently authorized ^^-year prograa. The proposed curriculum 
would provide a total of 12 to Ih semester hours of on-cainpus 
instruction aiid would permit icp to 12 weeks of summer caaip 
training. The new program would initially he used only by the 
Axsay and Air Force, and if successful would gradually replace 
the l^—year program on a school-by-school basis in all except 
military colleges. 

(2) Authorize the military departments to grant a limited number 
of special scholarships to prcalsing Individuals, particularly 
in the fields of engineering and the physical sciences, provided 
that they agree to accept a regular commission if tendered 

and serve four years on active duty. This feature of the plan 
would be used initially only by the Air Force in an effort to 
increase the input of technically trained junior officers. If 
this program proves as successful as we anticipate^ the Army 
may later ad^t it. 

(3) Authorize an increase in compensation for advanced ROTC 

students. The rate of coin>ensation for advanced ROTC 
students has not been increased since 19^7* 

The total cost of the over-all ROTC program would be held at 
about the present level and, more significantly, the cost per commissioned 
graduate would actually decrease. The new 2-year program, when broadly 
implemented, would reduce the n\mber of regular military personnel required 
as instructors and for support, and these savings would offset the 
additional cost of scholarships and increased compensation. 

Presently, the Amy supports a "Junior" ROTC program in nearly 300 
public and private high schools at a cost of over $6 million a year 
(including the cost of the services of 200 officers and 700 enlisted men). 
After thoro\3gh study, we have serious doubts whether most of this program 
is worth the cost. The study clearly Indicates that the program does not 
basically contribute to the production of commissioned officers or to 
mobilization reqtiirements and military readiness. Therefore, we propose, 
beginning in 1964, to convert these "Junior" ROTC units to National Defense 
Cadet Corps status, whereby most of the cost would be shifted to the school 
if it wished to continue the program. The Amy would continue to support 
the present "Junior" ROTC program at bona- fide military schools. 




J. KCNAirCIAL SUMMABY 

Die Reserve and National Guard Forces I have outlined will require 
total obligational authority of $2.0 hillion for fiscal year lS6k, compared 
to $2,0 blUlon for fiscal year 1963, $1.8 billion for fiscal year I962, 
and $1.T billion in the original budget estimate for fiscal year I964. 
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VII . BESEARCH AHD DEVELOPMEHT 



This program includes all the research and development effort not 
directly identified with elements of other programs. In xay discussion 
of the mission- oriented programs, Strategic Retaliatory Forces, General 
Purpose Forces, etc., I have already touched on a number of projects which 
are included in the Research and Development Program. At this point I 
would like to round out in a more systematic fashion the content of this 
program. 

During the last year or so, we have made a number of important 
management iniprovements in the R&D area. I helieve it is apparent from 
my previous discussion of seme of the technical disappointments which we 
have encountered in recent years that some basic Iniprovements in the manner 
in which the R&D program is managed are urgently needed. Reseeirch and 
development expenditures, whether measured in budget terms or in program 
terms, have been mounting steadily over the years, but too much of this 
effort is not producing useful results. What we want are weapons and 
equipment that the fighting man can use. We are not Interested in 
supporting the intellectually challenging, but militarily useless, 
engineering "tour de force." If we are to make optimum use of our avail- 
able scientific and engineering manpower resources, we must plan our 
program carefully emd concentrate these resources where they will nalse 
the greatest contribution to our military posture. 

Poor planning, \mrealistic schedules, unnecessary design changes 
and enormous cost increases over original estimates have continuously 
disrupted the efficient operation of our research and development program. 
Most of these difficvilties have resulted from inadequate prior planning 
and luwarranted haste in undertaking large-scale development, and even 
production, before we have clearly defined what is wanted and before we 
have clearly determined that a suitable technological basis has been 
developed on which to build the system. We have often paid too little 
attention to how a proposed weapon system would be used and what it 
would cost and, finally, whether the contribution the development could 
meike to our forces would be worth the cost. 

Accordingly, we are now following the practice of inaugurating 
large system development projects only after the completion of what we 
call a "program definition" phase. To the greatest extent possible, we 
want to do our thinking and planning before we start "bending metal." 
Pencils and paper, and even the feasibility testing of "pacing" 
components, are a lot cheaper than the termination of programs. 
By a more thorough and complete study and assessment of the facets of 
each new development — prior to major cooanitments — we can reduce 
the number of expensive projects which might otherwise later have to 
be reoriented, stretched out or terminated. 
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I want to engpibaslze tbat I am tedMng about a general role — about 
developments vhlch^ If successful, vould add only nnrglnally to oar eoaibat 
strength. Tbere have been and are exceptions - devel^pnents \^ch can add 
a nev euad unique dimension to our capablUtyj llks the A and H bomb 
develoinents and the ICBH. Uien the potential pay-off Is eztrenely great i 
correspondingly great costs and risks are Justified. But de-velopaents 
vhlch meet this test are rare. The typical develppnent promises; If 
successful, to achieve a capability that can also be achieved In other 
vays, usually Including the more extensive or Imaginative use of existing 
weapons. In such cases, the urgency is not as great. We believe that 
the substantial increase in the Defense program Initiated during the last 
tvo years has put us in a position vhere ve esui noir afford to move more 
iearefully in the initiation of nev JUL^or weapon system developments . 

We have also made considerable progress during the last year in 
lnproving the operations of our "in- house" R&D capabilities. Many specific 
corrective actions and limovatlons have been made to improve the operations 
of our laboratories. Special allotments cf funds are nov being made to our 
major laboratories to stimulate and encourage creative research. Procure- 
ment policies are being liberalized to eliminate red-tape on small purchases 
by these laboratories for research purposes. The recent civilian pay 
refona act is expected to be of assistance in holding highly ccaapetent 
engineers and scientists. All of these measures will contribute greatly 
to the morale of the scientific vcrk force. 

Another major iiqprovement vhlch has been introduced into the research 
and development area is the reorganization of the program structure and a 

sinpHflcation of its relationship to the Research Development, Testing 
and Evaluation budget structure. There are four principal BDTfi£ appropri- 
ations, one each for the Army, Navy, Air Force, cmd one for the Defense 
Agencies. These appropriations have been broken down into a total of 
about 320 sub-activities which are identical in both the budget structure 
and the program structure . These 320» sub-activities are aggregations of 
some 1,600 technical projects which, in turn, are aggregations of some- 
thing on the order of 15,000 technical tasks from which stem the tens of 
thousands of individual contracts and Job orders financed each year by the 
BET&E appropriations. 

Most of the 320 -odd RDT&E sub-activities fall under the "Research 
and Development" program, and constitute its program elements - for 
example, NIKE- ZEUS, TTEHOK, B-JO, and Physical Sciences Research. 
However, about 70 of these RDT&E budget sub-activities which we call 
"operational systems developments" enter into and become parts of 
program elements in other major progreuns. For exanrple, the RDT&E sub- 
activity, "POLARIS Submarines," is part of the program element, "POIARIS 
System," which is included in the Strategic Retaliatory Forces. 




The approximately 250 RDT&E sub-activities in the Research and Develop- 
ment Program have heen grouped into five categories: Research; Exploratoiy 
Developments; Advanced Developments; Engineering Develppments; and Management 
and Su|>port. 

It is from the first three categories that we acquire the "technical 
building blocks" that we need for our systems developments. We cannot do 
the applicatioas engineering job (the kth category) unless these building 
blocks are available. If we fail to provide them in a timely mnr ter, our 
efforts to define manage our letrge-scale systems developments more 
effldentay will suffer and ve vlll Izxvlte the crash prograsiB and 
telescoped development-production programs we wish to avoid. 

We realize, of course, that It is Inpossltle to "plan" technological 

evolution. We will no doubt encounter needs which have not been anticipated. 
But by planning the "non- system" part of our defense research and engineer- 
ing effort "in the large," without tying it to a particular systems 
development, we shoiild be able to effect sane degree of standardization 
which, through repeated use of the same components, should Increase 
reliability and reduce costs. 

I would now like to turn to the details of the Research and Develop- 
ment Progreua for fiscal year . 

A. RBSSARCH 

This new category includes both basic and applied research directed 
toward the expansion of knowledge in such fields as the physical and 
environmental sciences, mathematics, psychology, sociology, Mology and 
medical sciences, as well as "in- house" laboratory independent research. 
As shown on Table I6, $362 million is included in the X96k program tor 
research, compared with $327 million for 1963 and $287 million for I962. 

Each of the three military departments would be provided an Increased 
fiunount of fvmds for research, while ARPA's research effort would he held, 
fairly stable. Examples of work "being done In this area include the Am^'s 
research on tropical medicine, the Navy's oceanographic underwater acoustic 
and eurctic research programs, and the Air Force's study of atmospheric 
density and gravity gradients up to 500,000 feet altitude. 

B. EXPLORATQEIY DEVEIOPMENTS 

This category consists of activities directed toward the solution of 
specific military problems short of the development of hardware for 
experimental or operational testing, and varies from fairly fundamental 
efforts to sophisticated breadboard hardware, study, programming and 
planning. Along with basic research, it forms the pool of technical 
knowledge frcia which future weapon systems will be devised €md designed. 
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A total of $1,171 million for exploratory development is included in the 
1964 program for the three military departments and ARPA^ as shown on 
T&ble 16. 

1. Amy 

The Army effort in this area provides studies and analyses and 
fabrication, test, and evaluation of various components to establish their 
feasibility, practicability and relative advantages for use in futuire major 
development programs. This effort includes: new and improved propulsion 
systems for Army aircraft; design studies for greatly improved night viewing 
equipment; applied research in rocket propellants; new, lighter and more 
reliable electronic fuzes with high jam resistance; improved designs and 
materials for snail arms and annor defeating projectiles; applied research 
directed toward Improved surface mobility, particularly in remote areas; 
mine warfare and barrier research; and mapping and geodetic rest<*rch 
directed toward overcoming the limitations of current equipment and 
techniques with respect to speed and extent of area covered. About 
$39 million of the $217 million requested for the Army in 196^^ will be 
devoted to biological and chemical warfare projects, including the 
identification of and experimentation with potential agents, studies of 
dissemination characteristics and exploratory work on defensive measures. 

2. Navy 

The Navy' s exploratory development effort is planned to produce 
improved "know-how" for the performance of all la^rtant naval functions. 
Included are the detection and localization of underwater, surface, and 
air targets; environmental surveillance with emphasis on the air-ocean 
interface; navigation; conoand- control; weaponry; ship and aircraft 
construction; and personnel and logistics. 

The overall program on surveillance and command- control includes 
work on radar, ASW detection devices, data correlation techniques, 
navigation devices, communications, etc. for both ships and aircraft. 
In the field of ordnance, emphasis will be placed on non-nuclear air 
launch systems. Missile prc^llants, guidance systems and countermeasures 
will also be studied. Several projects involve advanced aircraft concepts, 
with emphasis on simplicity, endurance and low-speed characteristics. 
Work related to ships and submarines will concentrate on hull structures, 
integrated controls, and fatigue characteristics of deep-diving submarines, 
as well as advanced propulsion systems and measures to reduce underwater 
noise levels. 

About one- third of the funds requested will be expended on problems 
directly related to ASW. In lS6k, $3biB million is included for the Ifevy 
for exploratory development. 




3. Air Force 



Almost one-third of the $330 million requested for the Air Force's 
exploratory development program will he devoted to space or space-related 
subjects. Included are studies , experimentation and coBg^hent developments . 
in such hroad fields as guidance, flight control, propuleion^ life eciences^ 
surveillance and electronic techniques. 

Difficult problems remain to be solved in the search-detectlon-and- 
tracking of potentially hostile space vehicles due to unlmowns associated 
vith space environments, physical tolerance factors, and high speeds and 
closing rates. The design of successful operational space systems will "be 
directly dependent upon the acquisition of useful data in these areas. 

In other areas, emi>hasi6 will be accorded to improving technology 
related to advanced tactical and strategic missiles > new propulsion cycles 
for hypersonic mnned systems, v/STOL air crafty the feasibility of lanrtmr 
flow control in supersonic flight, new naterlals and structural concepts, 
technology related to reconnaissance, communications, cossnand and control^ 
intelligence techniques, computer and data processing^ electronagnetlc 
warfare and advanced weapons. 

4. Advanced Research Projects Agency (aRPA) 

A total of $256 million is included in the program for ARPA's 

exploratory development projects, compared with $228 million provided in 
1963 and ^6 million in 1962. 

a. Project DEFEa^BER 

We have included $128 million for Project DEFENDER, which is concerned 
with the development of the scientific and technical Imowledge needed for the 
design of U. S. defenses against ZCEM's and IRBM's and for the assessment 
of the ability of U. S. ballistic missile systems to penetrate Soviet 
defenses. The project involves the maMng of precise measurements of 
ballistic missile flight phenomena which are of Isiportance to the operation 
of a ballistic missile defense, the development and application of new 
ballistic missile defense techniques and the study of advanced defense 
system concepts. About half of the $128 million requested for DEEnOER will 
be devoted to the st\idy of missile re-entry phenomena, including full-scale 
experiments in the Pacific. This work will be particularly helpful in 
defining the Army's NIKE-X development program. It will also be iaportcmt 
for the Air Force and Navy programs concerned with the development of 
penetration aids for our strategic retaliatory missiles. 

b. Project VEIA 

We are requesting $^2 million to continue work on Project VEIA, the 
objective of which is to obtain an isxproved capability for detection of 
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nuclear explosions underground and at high altitudes. We already have an 
adequate capability to detect nuclear tests in the atmosphere. The under- 
ground test detection program involves monitoring and evaluating data from 
sucleeur and chemical explosions as veil as associated research In seismology 
and propagation phenomena in order to develop improved nuclear detection 
techniques. 

The high altitude part of the program involves the detection of nuclear 
explosions at very high altitudes hy means of instruments located on the 
earth and instruments carried by hi^-altitude satellites. 

c. Project AGILE 

This project is designed to provide reearch and development support 
for remote area conflict problems with primary enphasis on the requirements 
of indigenous military forces in guerrilla warfare situations. The present 
orientation of Project AGILE is to Southeast Asia, and ARPA centers have 
been established in Bangkok and Saigon. In view of the importance of this 
project^ $26 million is being recommended for l$6h, compared to $11 miUloa 
in 1962 and $18 million during the current fiscal year. 

d. Propellant Chemistry 

OVenty-f ive million dollars is provided in the 1961|- program for this 
project, which is devoted chiefly to increasing the specific impulse of 
fuels used in missiles. 

C. AINA3S!CED DEVELOBOTS 

This category includes projects which have advanced to a point where 
the development of escperimental hardwaie for technical or operational testing 
is required, prior to the determination of whether the items shouM be 
designed or engineered for eventual service use. 

1. Axjoy 

Tri-Service v/STOL aircraft. The $10 million shown on Table I6 for the 
Army for this project represents only one- third of the total amount of funds 
we plan to devote to it during 196^. The balance is shown xinder the Navy 
and Air Force headings, bringing the total to $31 million, compared with 
$36 million in 1963 and $19 million in 1$6Z. The purpose of this Joint 
program is to develop prototype vertical or short take-off and landing 
aircraft suitable for operational testing by the three Services. The 
V/STOL provides the vertical take-off and landing features of a helicopter, 
but also permits a much greater speed in level fll^t. There are actually • 
three distinct projects under this program: 

(a)XC-l42 - a large prototype tilt-wing transport aircraft being 
developed under Air Force management. This aircraft 
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vlll liave a gross weight of 2^^000 * 3?iOOO pounds , cruise 
speed of more than 2^0 knots, a cosibat radius 200 - 300 
nautical miles with a foiir-ton peyload and ten mlsate 
hover. It is planned to produce five prctolq^s for 
f U^t test and Arof and Air Force efaluation of 
operational prol^leme axid suitability. 

(b) Z-22A - a half scale twin* tandem ducted fem-povered fU^t resear^ 

vehicle heing developed under ISavy asmagemsnt of vbloh ve " 
plan to build two prototypes. 

(c) X-19 - Curtiss-Wright Model 200 aircraft with twin T-55 turbines 

and four tilting propellers. The Mr Force vill^.g^ocure 
two of these aircraft as flJ^t research Tehide's. 

The next item, new survelllBuxce aircraft, is anotheo: Sri-Serrlce 
effort. The P-1127 Bavker is a British designed V/QiSOL dmloiBBBnt which, 
it is planned, the U. K., the U. S. and Qermany will support on a tripartite 
basis. She United States share for fiscal year 1$G^ is planned at $10 millioa, 
of which the AzflQT will fund half and the Ba-vy and Air Force one-quarter each. 
In addition $7 million has been Included in the Air Force budget to sxgpport 
the deTelopment of advanced propulsion systems for this type of aircraft. 13i6 
balance of the $10 million shown under the knny program is for contixned 
work on four rese€Lrch aircraft; two turbine-driven lift (fan-in-wlng) and 
two augmented Jet type aircraft now beiz^g fabricated and tested. The 
purpose of this program is to detemdne the technical and operational 
feasibility of th6se types of aircraft and propulsion systemis for use as 
a hi£^ subsonic sinrveillance system. The program includes study and Investl- 
gatlon of concepts as well as experimental flight test of the research 
aircraft. 

The $20 million shown for the cosammlcatlons satellite for 19&i^ 
represents the Amy's share of this project. last May, responsibility 
fbr a military communications satellite system was reallocated within the 
Defense Department. The Department of the Amor will retalii responsibility 
for the development, implementation and. "Operation of the ground emriromnent 
system for which the $20 mlULton is reqii&sted. The Depaiianent of the Air 
Force will be responsible for the developraent, production and launching 
of all space systems, and f'.mds for thfit purpose are included in the Air 
Force program*. Finally, the Defense Conuiuni captions Agency will be 
responsible for integrating the space and ground elements of the comoiunica- 
tions satellite system Into the Defense Communications System and ^ million 
is included elsewhere In the progrem for this purpose. The $95 million 
provided by the Congress last year for the Amor's ADVEHT program has been 
reallocated among the three aforementioned agencies, with $^1 millioa 
retained by the Amy, as shoim on Table l6. 

We have considered two alternative space satellite comniunications 
approaches: (l) a medium altitude, random orbit, non-stabilized system, 
which is within the present state of the art, and which could become 
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operational at a relatively early date; and (2) a high altitude syn- 
chronous orbit stabilized satellite system, vhich might be developed 
oa a longer range schedule. Far the poresent, ve have decided to 
proceed only vith the f ozner apporaachj deferring the latter to some 
Indefinite tine in the future* 

The medium altitude system will involve 20 to 30 satellites 
randomly distributed in several orbits at approxioately 6,000 nautical- 
nile altitudes. Each satellite viU vei|^ no more than 100 pounds and 
viU vork vith the satellite ground eziivronment systems being developed 
by the Army. The Defense Communications Agency will determine specific 
ground station locations. We expect that five to seven satellites eould 
be placed in orbit by a single ATLAS Agena launch vehicle. These 
satellites should be able to operate for at least one yeflur and on this 
basis sufficient launches will be programmed to maintain at least 
20 f\inctionlng satellites in orbit at all tines. The first R&D launch 
is planned during the second half of calendar year 19^, and a aignlf least 
operatlcoal capability is expected late In 196?. 

The fourth item on the Amy list, aMR-SPRINT Hard Point Defense, 
has been modified to make it cosrplementary to the HIKE-X development, vhich 
I discussed earlier. The revised program pursues certain specific develop- 
xnents in radar technology and vlU be oriented toward the defense of hard 
sites, such as missile bases and command posts, against ballistic missile 
attack. 

The heavy lift helicopter project was started during the current 
fiscal year through the allocation from the OSD Emergency Fund of 
$15 million for the purchase of six Sikorsky heavy lift "flying crane" 
type helicopters. These machines will be used to test the feasibility 
of and design requirements for heavy lift helicopters to move heavy Army 
equipment in support c£ combat operations over otherwise impassable 
terrain. Such vehicles would greatly enhance the Arov's mobility. Four 
minion dollars is requested for 196h to continue the test phase of this 
effort. 

The next Item, anti-tank weapon system, includes through fiscal 
year I963 the advanced development effort on the SHILLEIAGH combat 
vehicle veapon system. 3y 196k, work on the SHXLI£LAGH vlll have moved 
into the Engineering Development state and it is therefore funded in 
that category. The $5 million shown for under Advanced Developments 
is to continue vork on a heavy anti-tank assault veapon, known as TOW. 
The TOW Is to be a vlre-gulded missile for Infantry Mse, We expect it to 
attain a first round kill capability considerably higher and. range much 
greater than current anti-tank missiles, such as the EITI!^. 
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2. Havy 

SIhe first tvo Items In tta.e navy list of Advanced DeveloQpiueats are 
the Havy's share of the Tri-SerTlce t/STOL and Trl-Servlce BBirker project 
both of vhlch I have alreafly discussed. 

She $13 million shewn In the 196!^ column for undersea varfare 
represents ah aggregation of Yarlous projects^ many of vhich are related 
to AStf. In addition to AESWIS and TBIDEHTj ubich vere covered earlier 
in Section III in connection with the defense against stflgmarlne-la u iich e d 
missiles, t^s Item Includes vork on hydrofoils, detection "by surf^e 
effects, acoustic countenaeasures, etc. It flhould be noted that the 
effort In this category represents only part of the ASHf research and 
development effort vhlch is also financed under other headings. As vlll 
be noted on the iDable, our efforts In this area are' being significantly 
eo^panded from year to year, reflecting the urgency of the ASV mission*' 

I have already dlscxissed the next Item^ Advanced Sea Based 
Deterrent, In connection vith the Strategic Retaliatory Forces. 9iis 
is not a def initlzed veapoa system, but rather a broad program of 
Investigation and applied research focused on possible configurations 
of future sea-based strategic systems from vhich an advanced veapon 
system may eventually evolve. Among the areas being explored are: 
materials and structures for deep suObmergence^ deep capsule launch 
capabilities, nev propulsion ^sterns, nev re-entzy systems, etc. 

3* Air Force 

ffiie first and second Items on the Air Force list are the Air 
Force share of the Xri-Service V/SSOL program and v/STOL aircraft 
technology, discussed earlier. 

a*he third item, $52 million in 196!^, is the Air Force share of 
the Communications Satellite program. 

Seven million dollars is requested in the 1964 program to 
continue the X-I5 project. lEhis is a rocket-3powered research aircraft 
vhl6h has contributed a great deal of useful knowledge, not only to 
aircraft design but also to our space effort. More than half of the 
planned program of 300 test flights has now been aecooplish^d, the 
original design objectives of flight at speeds of over Mach 6 and at 
altitudes of over 2^0,000 feet have been attained, and an enomous 
amount of research data has been gathered and analyzed. At least another 
25 major experiments remain to be conducted vl^ the X-15« aan^ of idiidi 
are expected to contribute sjlgnlflcantly to our space effort, particu- 
larly to the X-20 (mSASOAR) project. 
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Oae hundred and twenty-five million dollars is requested for the 
DYNASOAR. You vill recall that last year the Congress added $42 
million to the $115 million requested In the President's Imdget for 
this project, raising the total to $157 million, with the proviso that 
the $157 million "shall he available only for the DYNASOAR program". 
You may recall I stated last year that the DYMASOAR program was heing 
reoriented. !I!he intermediate phase of suborbital flight which would 
have involved the use of a modified TITAN booster has been eliminated 
i^pA ve are now proceedliig directly to orblteil flight with the planned 
use of the new THAU lU booster, currently under development. Thus, 
the DYKASOAR program is now related to the TITIAN HI development 
schedule. Considering the program as a whole, we believe that $131 
miUian is «ai that will be required for flscsa year 1963* We propose 
to apply the remaining $27 million of the $157 million of RDT&E funds 
appropriated by the Congress for I963 to help finance the 1964 increment 
of the program. I should caution that some very difficult Technical 
problems still remain to be solved In this program, particularly in 
connection with the mode of re-entry, 

The next item, $19 million in 1964 for space components, is 
related to the Aerospace Plane ccooponents project, now known as 
"advanced hypersonic manned aircraft". ^Is is an extremely advanced 
concept which envisages an aircraft that can taloe off from a con- 
ventional airstrip and fly directly into orbit and return. The 
approach we are proposing in this project is to solve the basic 
problems first, particularly the development of the necessary com^ 
ponents, before we decide whether to begin the veiy expensive ^stem 
development phase. The $19 million requested for 1964 will be 
devoted to the development of these components, particularly the 
extremely complicated power plant, ^ich involves the collection and 
compression of air, its refrigeration to a liquid state, its separa- 
tion into oxygen and nitrogen components and its storage of the 
o^gen for later use in the propulsion ^stem. It is clear that the 
technologies involved in this concept are so complex that it is far 
too early to think of system development at this time. Indeed, we 
have a long way to go before we will be able to demonstrate the 
technical feasibility of the critical con5>onents. 

The next item, the Low Altitude Supersonic Vehicles project, 
for which $15 million is requested for 1964, is for studies, tests 
and investigations to establish the feasibility of components which 
could provide the technical basis for the design of both nuclear 
and chemical powered supersonic low altitude vehicles. This project 
replaces Project PLUTO, which was a Joint DOD-AEC program aimed at 
the development of a nuclear ram- Jet propulsion system for a high-speed, 
low-altitude, unmanned vehicle, ^ich could be used either to deliver 
waxheads or for reconnaissance and bonib damage assessment. While 
there may well be a need for such a vehicle in the future, because 
of its low altitude penetration capabilities, we are not at all sure 
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that it should he nuclear-powered. !Ehe advantages of a trans-glohal 
range at low altitude which a nuclear-powered vehicle would offer are 
offset hy the critical problems inherent in any alrhome nuclear 
reactor. Accordingly, we believe it Is entirely premature to start 
the development and test of fxzll- scale nuclear engine hardware over 
and above that required for the demonstration of the TORY IIC reactor 
now being developed by the ABC and around i*iich the PLUTO engine was 
planned. 

Seventy-nine million dollars is requested to continue the 
DISCOVERER program "vrtiich encompasses the development, testing, launching, 
tracking and control of experimental space payloads and the ejection 
and recovery of payload capsules from orbit. The results of this 
ia^ortant program are directly applicable to many of the Defense 
Department space efforts and also contribute to the NASA program. 

The $35 million requested for MIDAS in 196^1. reflects the re- 
orientation of this program back to fundamental research and develop- 
ment for reasons which have already been discussed in connection with 
the Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces. The program will now 
concentrate on the developraent of technology associated with the 
detection, by infrared and optical means, of missile and space vehicle 
launchers in the booster and sustainer phases. Full use will be made 
of the DISCOVERER program and "piggy-back" launches and where special 
launches are required smaller and cheaper veihicles than the ATLAS- 
AGMA. will be utilized. 

The next item. Stellar Inertial Guidance, for -vdilch we are 
reqjiestlng $30 million, represents a broad effort to develop improved 
systems for navigation and aerospace guidance including missiles, 
satellites, and aircraft. This project explores a guidance technique 
vhich could be of considerable importance to the mobile medium range 
ballistic missile development i^ich I shall discuss later, and to 
other possible advanced missile systems. It may also lead to great 
improvements in aircraft navigational devices and to the development 
of a system for guiding space vehicles from orbit to landings at 
precisely determined points on earth. 

Fifteen mi.llion dollars is rcquessted for the Advanced ICBM 
project \Ai±ch we started last year and vftiich I discussed earlier in 
connection with the Strategic Retaliatory Forces Program. Again I 
should caution that this is not a development project but rather a 
program to investigate technologic^ and operational concepts for 
ballistic missiles. 

The next project, Large Solid Booster, for which we are re- 
questing ^3k million, is designed to provide a technological base 
for the accelerated development of large solid propellent motors In 
the 156 inch to 260 Inch class. The project will be restricted to 
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the development of the "basic technological building "blocks. This is a 
coordinated DOD-NASA effort designed to meet potential DOD and NASA 
needs. Defense is funding and managing the project on "behalf of "both 
agencies . 

The next project, Remote Detection of Missile Laimch, for vhlch 
we are requesting ^10 million for 196^, is designed to demonstrate the 
feasibility of detecting missiles launched from anyiAere in the Soviet 
Union while they are still on3y 30 to 50 miles from the launch sites. 
The cost would be considerably less than that of the MIDAS system. 
Considerable progress has been achieved since the program was established 
last year, but it has not yet advanced to a point where the development 
of a specific experimental system would be warranted. Accordingly, we 
plan during 1^64 to continue developing the technology. If we should 
make better progress than now anticipated we could then reprogram 
additional funds to move into full-scale development. 

D. ENGIKEERING DEVEL0FMEI1TS 

This category includes those development programs being engineered 
for service use, but ^Ich have not as yet been approved for production 
and deployment. 

1. Array 

I have already discussed in considerable detail in the section 
on Continental Air and Missile Defense Forces the first two items on 
the Army list . The $89 million requested for KIKE- ZEUS will provide 
for the continuation of the test and evaluation program for that 
system. The ^2k6 million requested for HIKE-X will Initiate on an 
urgent basis the development of this new system. 

The next item. Missile B, or LANCE, is a light-weight missile 

system. It is designed as an eventual replacement for HONEST JOHN and 
LACROSSE;, and its self-propelled lauriCher and associated equipment are 
expected to have excellent cross-country characteristics and to be 
air transportable. Development of the system was initiated with the 
$8 million provided for the c^jrrent year. The $45 million requested 
for ISfSk win permit us to move this system into large-scale develop- 
ment, prsy/lded that sufficient accuracy can be attained to make It 
effective with a non-nuele&r warhead. 

I mentioned earlier that ths SiaiXELAGH in 1964 will be moved 
out of the Advanced Dei^elopments category Into the Engineering Develop- 
ments. The $32 million requested for 1964 will provide for full-scale 
development . The SHILLELAGH system will be capable of firing either 
a guided missile or conventional ammunition and will be installed as 
the principal armament on the new main battle tank and other tank type 
vehicles, such as the General Sheridan, a reconnaissance/airborne 
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assault vehicle. We expect the SHILIELAGH to he slgaificairtly 
superior to the tank gun vlth respect to first round kill eapehlUty* 
It should become operational In I966* 

Last year ve requested $1 million for studies to determine the 
characteristics vhlch should be Incorporated In the nev main battle 
tank. We are nov requesting $8 million for fiscal year 196^ to begin 
the actual development of this tank. As presently visualized^ the 
tank would weigh 33 tooB, about I6 tons less than the Wr60. As I 
noted earlier J Its prlnclpca axnaaent would be the SBnuSLAGl. 
Through the use of a hydro-pneumatic suspension system, its cross- 
country Qpeed would be three times that of the M-60. Its amor would 
provide protection against a Soviet 100 zm hl£^ velocity gun at 8OO 
meters, it would be capable of fording deep streams and it may be air- 
transportable. The $8 million rcqioested for 1964 would cany the 
developmi^t through engineering design, procurement or fabrication 
of engines, transmissions, suspension systems, hull castings and 
two full-scale wood mock-ii;ps. It should be ready for release to 
production in I967 and available for troops at the end of 1968, I 
might also mention that there is some chance that the Federal 
itepubllc of Gezvany may participate in this develqpueixt, thus re- 
ducing the cost to the Iblted States. 

Xhe next Item, for ^ich we are requesting $5 million, is the 
General Sheridan aznored reconnaissance/airborne assault T^cle. 
!Ehis vehicle In its initial configuration will use the SKtLLELAGH 
system with conventional ammunltioa but provisions have been made 
for the Installation of the smJJSLMSE "missile" system lAien that 
becomes available. With a combat weight of 15 tone and a 
capability for parachute delivery, the Sheridan is Ideally suited 
to limited war operations. Ihe $5 million requested for 196*1- Is 
Intended to con5)lete development work, Including final engineering 
and service tests. Oiils vehicle will also be eventually produced 
for the U.S. Marine Corps and may be sold to other NA3X) nations, 
which have already shown great interest In Its develqpoient * 

In the area of surveillance and target acquisition, the 196*1- 
program, funded at $50 million, will continue work on both airborne 
and groxind-based systems <, Efforts will be continued to lii5>rove 
airborne radar, photographic, infrared and radiomfitrlc sensing 
devices and in-fli^t, data processing and transfer systems. One 
of the in^ortant ground based systems is the MPQ-32 radar, T*hlch 
will be able to locate enen^r mortars and artillery by tracking 
their pro;3ectiles. The Amy will also si^port work on nuclear 
Burvelllance and Intelligence systems. 

The ^lk2 minion requested for communications and electronic 
equipment and coD^onents is EQmost a tixlrd more than the current 
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fiscal year and nore than double the I962 level, OSiis program includes 
the development of the autooatic switching system idiich vlU form the 
heart of the Defense Coomunications System. In the area of tact ical 
cdmraunications, vork will te conbinned on a number of iaiprcmmntB 
for radios used in forward area operations. In avionics, increased 
effort will be n»de on the development of navigation and control 
systems for aircraft supporting the ground forces or speclAl orperatlons. 

The $39 million for air mobility will conqplete the development 
of the Light Observation Helicopter and support IJie ccaibinued develcrp- 
nent of an armed escort helicopter suitable for protecting troc»p- 
carrying helicopters. Also included in this category is the aircraft 
suppressive fire program, \Aiich is concemed with the adajptatlon of 
such weapons as machine guns, 2.75" rodoetB, SS-U anti-tank nlssil^s, 
etc., to Arsay aircraft. 

OHhirty seven million dollars is Included for the development of 
Am^ artillery. Despite receirt improvements in aircraft armament and 
tactical missiles, artilleiy continues to be a highly- effective weapon 
for mxsy missions. In order to improve mobility, work is being done on 
new and lighter IO5 mm and 155 artillfiiy weapons, sel:e-propelled 
carriages, and li^t weight air-droppable towed artillery pieces suit- 
able for airborne pperatiouso Work on ijosprcfved atomic munitions will 
include projectiles for the 175 mm gun to replace the capability 
previously provided by the 280 nmi atomic cannon. 

The increased en^ihasis being giv«n to non-nuclear ground warfare 
is reflected in the $19 million requested for Infantry Weapons. OtolB 
Is about the same amount as provided for the current year but almost 
three times the I962 level. Among the projects included are; ^P«p^ 
ordnance for guerrilla and counter-guerrirLa warfare; Ijuproved hi^ 
explosive and illuminating shells for the 8I mm Mortax; a more 
effective vehicle mounted rapid fire system,- and a special purpose 
individual weapon capable of engaging bobt po.1J3t and area type targets 
to a range of kOO meters. 

2. Navy 

!Ehe first Navy item on Table I6 is the Wire Guided Torpedo 
EX-10. an advanced heavy anti-subma:?lne torpedo intended to meet the 
threat which we are Uke3y to face after I969. ^Qie EX-10 will have 
mid-course wire guidance and termlna::- acouKi;ic haning, will be 
deliverable by either submarines oi' sxzrfaoie ships and wlH have a 
secondary capability against ea&mr sur^'ace ships- The $13 million 
shown for 1964 will support development of the acoustic homing, guidance 
and propulsion systems. 
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The second item> $l6 million for aircraft engines, is for the 
continued development of a regenerative turbo-prop engine which was 
initiated last yearr Component development work already conrpleted 
indicates that such an engine would have a significantly lower 
specific fuel consumption than a straight turbo-prop engine at partial 
power and at low altitudes, the typical conditions iinder which AStf 
aircraft have to operate. While the performance of reciprocating 
engines under the same conditions conrpares favorably with the regenera- 
tive turbo-prop engine, it Is not as efficient at high altitudes. 
Furthermore, reciprocating engine -powered aircraft are gradually 
being phased ovct of the conibat forces, except for ASW and AEW-type 
aircraft. The refitting of these aircraft with regenerative turbo- 
prop engines would eliminate the requirement for aviation gas in 
the supply system, thus reducing operating costs. 

The third item, $30 million for an Advanced Design ASW Destroyer 
Escort System, represents a new departure in ship design. As I 
mentioned in iny discussion of the Navy's General Purpose Forces, this 
is the first ship to be designed, from the keel ^p, as an Integrated 
weapon system. IThis ship of about 3500-if500 tons is to be optimized 
for the ASW mission, and will Incorporate a number of advances lAlch 
we have made in otir surface- ship ASW gear. We hope it will succeed 
in countering the trend toward larger and more eappensive ships, and 
that it will be significantly more capable and reliable and require 
fewer personnel. It will be quieter than existing ships and will 
carry a longer range sonar. OJhese two features combine to permit 
higher speed operation with over-all increased effectiveness, 

The next item is $11 million to initiate system develo^nt 
of a new Short Range Guided Air -to- Surface Weapon known as WALLEYE, 
a television guided, free-fall bomb , WALLEXE would be carried by 
attack aircraft for use against tactical targets. After visual 
identification by the pilot, this bomb would automatically track 
surface targets and guide itself to them. Preliminary development 
of the guidance system under the Navy's Exploratory Development 
program has been completed, and with the funds requested for 196^1- we 
plan to complete production engineering, computer development, 
environmental tests and fuze and warhead development. 

Although we recognize the need for a new ship-based light 
attack aircraft to replace the A-h series aircraft (Ato-l/2/211/5) 
in the late 1960's and early 1970»s, we do not as yet have a 
sufficiently clear understanding of the performance characteristics 
such an aircraft should have in that time period* Accordingly, 
I have asked the Navy and the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering to undertake a thorough study of this particular require- 
ment . Pending the completion of this study we have Included in the 
Navy RM) program $10 miULlon for Avionics Developments which could be 
used in a new light attack aircraft or other Navy aircraft. 
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The next Item, of $60 million. Is for the continued development 
of the TYPHDN, an Integrated surface-to-air weapon system which I 
discussed earlier in connection with the shipbuilding program- We 
had initially planned to develop two versions, a long-range ram- Jet 
missile and a medium- range solid rocket missile. For reasons which 
I have already discussed, we have now reoriented this program to 
concentrate on the medium-range version and a radar to conpl^Qent 
it. By early 196h we plan to install a full-scale prototype system 
aboard the USS Norton Sound. Flrljags should begin at the start of 
next year. 

Sea Mauler, for which $6 million is requested, is an adaptation 
of the Amy's Matiler weapon pod for shipboard use. Sea Mauler will be 
a con5>letely autonomous system with its own acquisition and tracldng 
radars, computers, missiles and launchers designed to give an effective 
air and missile defense capability to our smaller conibatant ships 
and amphibious vessels. It may also provide some capability in the 
surface-to-surface role. 

Sixteen million dollars is provided for the continued develop- 
ment of the TRANSIT navigational satellite system \*iich Is designed 
to provide navigational fixes at any point on the earth's surface in 
all weather conditions. Its primary use will be in support of 
POLARIS. An operational system would consist of four sate3JLites, 
four groxmd tracking stations, a coinputing station, two injection 
stations and certain other equipment aboard each ship. !Ehe I963 
and prior year programs will complete the design and development of 
operational TRANSIT system equipment . The 1964 program will support 
the introduction into the Fleet of a fully (^rational and Integrated 
system* 

Approximately $13 million, more tlian double the 1962 level, is 
included in the 1964 program for engineering developments of Interest 
to the Marine Corps, including radar surveillance systems, weapons 
and vehicles. Specific projects include an assault ao^lbious 
personnel carrier able to transport infantry weapons and supplies 
through very rougtx surfs in the assault phase of an amphibious 
operation, a landing force axaphibious support vehicle for rapid 
movement of supplies and equipment from ship to shore and overland 
and a family of light weight helicopter-transportable high per- 
formance ground radars. 

3- Air Force 

The first item on the Air Force list of Engineering Develop- 
ments is the B-70 \rtiich I discussed at great length in the section 
on the Strategic Retaliatory Forces. The $8l million for 1964 will 
substantially cornplete the $1.3 billion program of three prototypes. 
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Bie $61 miXUon shown on the next line of the Table in the I963 colmi 
Is the "balance of the $363 million asprppriated Xjy the Congress last 
year for the B-70/RS-70, and vill "toe held in reserve for that progran. 

I have also discussed the next item, the WSREK, in connection with 
the General Purpose Forces program. Late In fiscal year 19^2, $4 
million vas reprograimned and applied to this project to ccocaence Riafle I 
program definition. Bie Congress provided $80 million for fiscal year 
1963 of "Hhich $L2 million has been applied to con^lete the program 
definition phase and $30 million vlH be available for Rjase !!• 
Practically all of the balance of the $80 million has been applied to 
the "Stellar Inertial Guidance" pzx)ject which I discussed earlier, 
of which $36 million is directly applicable to the HHBBH* 

Ihe $150 million reqioested for fiscal year 1964 would continue 
full-scale dsTelopment of this missile. Present planning parameters 
for this weapon system shape up as follows: a two-stage, solid 
propellant missile weighing approximately 12,500 pounds with a 
ff»>HT»iTTn range of about 2,000 nautical m iles. A stellar Inertial 
firuidATLce system should k Iyc It a CEP of ^ ^K. — 
y^H^MMMjlj^BBBHHHjjjj^^lHSB^A simplified, all-intertial 
i^rt^^fs also possible depending on how the ofperational regjiirements 
and technical develppnients trade off. a!he missile and necessary 
support equipment are to be suitable for deployment In a single 
Tehicle capable of operating over all primary and most aecondaiy 
roads In Eurppe, as well as ftcm surface sblps* 

One word of caution; no decision has yet been made to produce 
and deploy this weapon, nevertheless, I believe it would be a good 
investment to proceed with the development at this time since we may 
need a weapon of this sort to fill the range gap between the PffiSHIW 
and the ICEH's. 

The next item, $219 million for development of new missile re- 
entry systems, is the principal Air Porce penetration aids project. 
Other funds for penetration aids, ^ich were dealt with at some 
length In Section EC of this statement, are included as integral 
parts of major missile developments. 

Forty million dollars is Included for Satellite Inspector, 
a system designed to provide a capability to rendezous with and 
Inspect potentially hostil e orbiting nh |i 1 I n mBMBB^MM 

'^^^^ Tbis program is 
currently under intensive s-timv dv ime iiir iTorce with a view to 
iwssibly reorienting the 
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The next item is the TITAN HI Space Booster for idhlch we have 
Included $330 million in 1964 » The total cost to con5)lete its develop- 
xMsnt is estimted at $800 or $900 million. The THAN HI is designed 
to serve NASA as -well as DOB purposes and is planned as a standardized 
boost vehicle for a vide range of manned and unmanned missions. It 
will have tvo basic configurations. Configuration A, i»hich could place 
a pe^load of 6,500 pounds into a low 100 nautic€LL mile orbit, conibines 
a modified TITAK II with a storable pro(pellant upper stage and control 
module to house the guidance telemeter and power supp3y. Configuration 
C, which could boost 27,000 pounds Into low orbit, consists or 
Configuration A plus two large segmented solid prqpellant rocket motors 
attached to the TITAN II missile as first stages. The first test launch 
of Configuration A is scheduled for mld-1961^- Because this project is 
justified primarily as a cost- savings program, its continxaed develop- 
ment will depend upon achievement of the cost objectives. 

E. KANAGEMERT AND SUPPORT 

This category provides for the support of research and develqp- 
ment installations such as ranges, test facilities and laboratories, 
and - in the case of the Air Force - specialized technical and 
scientific services performed under contract vlth outside InstltutlonB • 

1. Armor 

As shown on Table l6, $74 million is requested for the siipport 
of the White Sands Missile Range, one of the three National Ranges. 
The principal activities conducted are the testing of Amor, Navy and 
Air Force missiles, and other research tests for Defense and NASA. 
In 1964, White Sands will also participate in the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Re-entry System Program. 

The remaining $158 million provides general support for the 
operation of a large number of Amy research laboratories, test 
facilities, and proving grounds. It also includes the construction 
of new facilities and the procurement of equipment for existing 
installations. Many Amy research activities are tenants at larger 
Axw InstfiLllations and a portion of the cost of mainta ini ng these 
installations is borne by the research activity and is Included 
here. 

2. Navy 

53ie operation of the Pacific Missile Range will reqjilre $173 
million in 1964, an increase of nearly $40 million over the cinrrent 
year. This range, consisting of a complex of instrumentation 
facilities along the California coast and extending across the 
Pacific, supports Air Force, Navy and NASA launches from Vandenberg, 
Point Arguello and Point Mugu, the NIKE-ZEUS tests at Kwajalein 
and other missile and space programs. The range is used in testing 
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and crew training for Air Force strategic missiles, and for Navy- 
ship and aircraft missiles. A portion of the increase is 
attributable to the proposed purchase of the Sudden Ranch lying 
to the south of Point Arguello, \diich is needed to support the 
nation's rapidly groving space program. 

The next item, Atlantic Undersea Test and Evaluation Center 
(AUTEC) will require $20 million in 196^^, somewhat less than is 
provided in the cttrrent year. Among its in5>ortant uses are the 
testing of various anti-submarine weapons and equipment, the 
measurement of noise levels of U.S. submarine and surface ships 
and the calibration of sonar equipment. Included In the 19614- 
program are funds for the construction and instnunentatlon of 
additional facilities required in the expanded effort to develop 
more effective systems for the detection and tracking of submarines, 
particularly nuclear-powered submarines. 

The remaining $200 million is for general support of the 
extensive system of Havy-operated laboratories, test centers, and 
other field activities associated with the research, dcveloopment, 
test and evaluation effort. 

3. Air Force 

For the Atlantic Missile Range, the third of the national 
ranges, $21^9 million is provided. The $305 million shown for I963 
is unusually high because it included about $83 million for the 
acquisition of instrumented range ships, a one-time cost. This 
Range will continue to suppoit the Air Force strategic missile 
programs and the POLARIS development and operational test program. 
Increased support will be required for the Military and NASA space 
efforts. Including the manned space flight programs. 

The $6 million included for the Armed Services Technical 
Information Agency (ASTIA) compares with $3 million in fiscal year 
1962 and $4 million in fiscal year 1963. This increased amount 
will permit ASTIA to lii5)rove its acquisition, storage, and 
distribution of technical documents, an important peurt of our 
effort to inprove the management of technical and scientific 
information. 

General Support, including "Development Support", will 
require $679 million in 1961f, about $114-0 milllan more than in the 
current year. This item carries the major svgpport of the Air Force 
Systems Command and its nation-wide complex of research, develop- 
ment and test installations, the construction of additional 
research and development facilities, and other B\jpport programs. 
It includes $120 million for the cost of services provided under 



contract liy organizations such as RAHD, Aerospace Corporation, and the 
Stpace Technology Laboratories. 

F, EMERGENCY FUBD 

For the WD Emergency Fund, as in prior years, we are requesting 
the appropriation of ^50 million and transfer authority of the same 
amount. 

G. SPACE 

Because of the isaportance of the Defense Department's space effort 
and its relation to the national space program, I believe it would be 
useful at this point to recapitulate the space projects included in 
the Defense budget. Table 17 summarizes the Department of Defense 
space program for fiscal years I961, 1962, I963, and 196k, Certain 
projects, particiilarly those in the first two categories, spacecraft 
mission projects and vehicle and engine developments, are clearly 
identifiable as part of this program. Other activities, particularly 
ground support, supporting reseaurch and development, and general 
support, must be pro- rated to the space program. All in all, we 
estimate that about $1,650 million of our 196k budget request is for 
space, about $^0 million more than I963 and alinost $^00 million more 
-aian 1962. 

The military space program accounts for more than 20 percent 
of the total 1964 research and development program. It is the 
largest single program grouping in the Research, Development, Test 
and Evaluation category, exceeding, for example, our total expenditures 
for the development of strategic weapons. Because the space effort is 
very costly and because we attach great importance to rapid progress 
along this new technological frontier, we also consider it essential 
that the Defense Department space program meet two fundamenteJ. 
criteria. 

First, It must mesh with the efforts of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) in all vital areas. We must ensure 
that the Defense and NASA programs, taken together, constitute an 
integrated national program, etnd that knowledge and infonaatlon flow 
freely between the two. Second, projects supported by the Defense 
Department must promise, insofar as |)08sible, to enhance our militaiy 
power and effectiveness. Space technology is new and its inrpllca- 
tions, especially for the militsiry mission, cannot be fully known or 
foreseen at this time. It is these very uncertainties about the 
character and importance of space undertaM ngs for military purposes 
that have led us to give such emjihasls to space in the Defense 
program. 




The relationship "between Defense and KASA has "been very close and 
productive over a long period of years. Mr« Wehb and I have devoted 
considerable personal effort to cootinuing that relationship and to 
eactending it to meet the new requirements presented by the rapid 
expansion into space. 

RASA was established, as you know, in 1958 following the 
dissolution of the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics (MCA) . 
NACA was formed in I9IT and, from the very beginning, enjoiyed the 
active participation of the military dep^ments in the supervision 
of its activities, THie KACA laboratories concentrated their efforts 
on basic and applied research and on con5>onent test and design for 
both civilian and mlUtazy aeronautics. 

The Space Act of I958 \Aiich established HASA also established 
a Civilian Miliary Liaison Committee to provide for the coordination 
of NASA and DOD space activities. In 1960 the coordinating activities 
of this Committee were assumed by a new Board, the Aeronautics and 
Astronautics Coordinating Board. The functions and work of this Board 
provide one of the best exairples of continuing and effective coopera- 
tion between government agencies engaged in parallel and Interacting 
fields of activity, El^teen meetings of the Board have been held. 
Each of these meetings was attended by Anay, Navy and Air Force 
members as well as representatives frcm my office and HASA. 

A year ago, I issxied a directive clarifying the procedures for 
ensuring a proper meshing of the military and civilian space programs. 
The directive specified that all basic agreements for DOD support of 
NASA undertakings woiold be made in writing between the Administrator 
of the NASA and the Secretary of Defense. It also assigned to the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineering responsibility for the 
studies and analyses necessary to serve as a basis for such agree- 
ments and assigned to the Con^Jtroller the responsibility of 
coordinating the necessaiy financial arrangements. These provisions 
formalized arrangements that had been put into effect during the 
preceding year. 

The same directive also assigned responsibility to the Air 
Force for research, development, test and engineering of satellites, 
boosters and associated systems required by NASA. In addition, the 
Secretary of each military department was directed to establish the 
required supporting activities in his area of responsibility. For 
example, the Air Force established an office of Manned Qpace Flight 
In the Air Force Systems Command. This office has 28 officers, 
five of whom are physicsLUy located at NASA. 

A large nvmiber of similar arrangements and agreements have 
been established between Defense and NASA. Nearly 50 agreements 
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and policy directives have "been Issued since January I96I. Defense 
did more than $550 million of work for NASA during 19^2. Hearly 200 
officers are now assigned to NASA. Increasingly, the space efforts 
of Defense and NASA have heccme intervoven and more effective, 
particularly during the past two years when the space programs have 
heen growing very rapidly. I am determined, and I am sure Mr. Webb 
GhGures my determination, to ensure the coatinuatlon of this exeeUent 
relation^lp . 

An Inportant additional exaBi;ple of this relationship is the 
a^eeaent which Mr. Vehb end X recently concluded, converting QEKTRI 
into a national manned space flight program and establishing a Joist 
GOONl Trogcam Planning Board, ccn^sed of both RASA and Defense Depart- 
ment representatives. This Board will provide program planning to 
Insure that the needs of the NASA and the Defense Department are fully 
met. Under the terms of the agreement, the co-chalzven of the Rragrn 
Planning Board will be the Associate Administrator of the NASA, Dr. 
Hobert C. Seamans, and the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Research and Development, Dr. Broelgrav McMillan. The Board viU report 
directly to Mr. Webb and to me and will have broad, powers to plan the 
G£I£ENI program so as to make certain that it wiU be folly responsive 
to military as veil as to SASA esgperlmentca, Qperstional and progrcn 
requirements. 

Among other principal efforts in vhich both agencies share a 
great interest are the TITAN IH and the X-20 (DYNASOAR). Before I 
approved the TITAN HI project it was thoroughly studied by both 
RASA and the Department of Defense. Mr. Webb and I agreed that the 
TITAN III should become an integral part of the National Launch 
Vehicle Program. 

Similarly, the X-20, oor principal manned space flight project, 
has also been designed to ccqplement the manned space f ll£^t efforts 
of NASA. 

Speaking broadly, approximately half of our space effort is 
directed to relatively well recognized and understood military 
requirements, such as satellite communications and navigation 
systems, the development of ant 1- satellite capabilities, etc. The 
balance of our effort, however, is not undertaken to meet well 
defined military needs but, rather, is aimed at creating a broad 
base of new technology, devices and even systems for possible 
future applications* The TITAN III is a good example. Although we 
believe that it is likely to have ingportant military applications 
in the future, we are not waiting to define them in great detail 
before proceeding with the development. For similar reasons we 
are requesting nearly $200 million for development in fields 
specifically related to space undertakings such as new materials, 
cossponent development and bioastronautlcs* In this way, we hope 
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to ensure aa aiq^ls tectmologleal base tipon vhldh future systmB 
eould,lf xieeded, Iw davelppea vlthout delaar* 

H. FIBAIICIAL SXXmSI 

32ie ReBeardx and Bevelppnent Program I have outlined vlll 
reqjalre Total Obllfiatlonal Authority of |5*9 hllllon for fiscal year 
19^^ coBoexed vitb $^.3 hllUon for fiscal year 1963^ tllUon 
for f iBcal year 1962 and $3*9 hlUian In t3ie original buajget 
estlioate for fiscal year 1962* 




VIII - GENERAL SUPFOKP 



General Su^yport^ as I pointed out last yeeur^ constitutes em "all 
other" or residual category of activities or programs and Includes all . 
costs not capable of being directly or meaningfully allocated to the 
other major programs. Because of the large number and wide veiriety of 
the functions enconipassed by this major program. It is best dlsctissed in 
terms of its constituent parts- 

For purposes of convenience^ the General Support Program has been 
divided into eight broad groupings: individual training and education; 
intelligence and security; comnninlcatlons; logistic support; mediceil 
services; cooniand and general support; the Defense Atomic Support Pro- 
gram; miscellaneous Department-vide activities; and retired pay^ These 
broad groupings are themselves further broken down into more specific 
categories or functions, a selected list of which is shown on Xable IB. 

The General Support Program, from the viewpoint of cost, is the 
second largest of the nine major programs, accounting for more than one- 
quarter of the total. Much of it, for practical management purposes, 
represents "fixed charges/' Military retired pay costs, for exaii^ple, 
are a function of the existing statutory rate structure and the number 
of retirees on the rolls. Other elements, such as recruit training, 
are so influenced by other program decisions, such as the size of the 
forces, that comparatively little flexibility exists in controlling 
their costs. But, lAierever we have had scene discretion In the fiscal 
year 1^64 program, ve have ruthlessly eliminated marginal items or 
activities ^ 

It would be ImpracticcJ. in this statement to attempt either a 
comprehensive description of the various elements of the fiscal year 
1964 General Support- Program or to try to recount all of the myriad 
actions which we took during the program and "budget reviews to ensuare 
econony and efficiency. Accordlng3ly, I will "briefly describe each 
element shown on the table and highlight some of the important trends 
and some of the actions taken to reduce costs* 

A. INDIVIDUAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

This portion of the General Support Program includes the cost of 
equipment, base support, construction. Instructors, students, and 
travel directly related to recruit, technical, professional, and fllc^ 
training, as well as support of the Service academies. 

1. Recruit Training 

Two-thirds of the cost of all recruit training is borne by the Amy^ 
chiefly because of their higher turnover rate resulting from reliance upon 
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the drajEt, their longer period of basic and common specialiBt training, 
and their more intensive use of high-cost equipment during this stage of 
training, as contrasted with the indoctrination type instruction given 
by the Navy and the Air Force. The last two factors also apply to the 
Marine Corps, with the result that its recruit training costs exceed 
those of either the Wavy or Air Force. 

The average recruit training load of all four Services will increase 
in fiscal year 1964 by a total of about 23,000 men. About l8>000 of the 
Increase will be in the Anry, where a biennial pattern of peeks and 
valleys in new accessions has grown up over the years. As I noted earlier, 
it was to reduce these costly fluctuations that I authorized a teicporary 
increase in the Anny*s military personnel strength, for end fiscal year 
1963, frcm 960,000 to 980,000. 

2, Technical Training 

Technical training includes all factory and resident training in a 
particular occupational specialty. The Amy technical training load for 
fiscal year 19614. reflects the new emphasis being given by that Service 
to Special Warfare Forces in general, and to area and language training 
in particiaar. The Air Force will continue Its emphasis on missile 
cjperatlon training, while the Navy's program will str ess instruction in 
the use of the new Navy Tactical Data System and the TERRIER, TARTAR 
and TALOS missiles. 

Technical training is now a bilUon doUar a year activity and, in 
view of the increasing complexity and rapid change of our weapons and 
eqiolpment, is likely to remain so for as far ahead as we can see. One 
of the major reasons for the high cost is the need for very expensive 
and complicated training equipment. For exai^ple, over 100 aircraft are 
presently assigned to Navy technical schools to provide practical 
instruction in aircraft maintenance, air intelligence, airborne 
electronics, etc. 

Technical training levels for fiscal year 196^^ are planned at 
approximately the level of the past two years. Costs, however, will 
rise although the total has been held down by close scrutiny of Service 
requests for increases in numbers of students and for expensive training 
equipment marginal to the basic requirements for sound instruction. For 
exaarple, a proposed 100 percent enrollment increase at the Air Force 
School of Logistics was reduced to a 10 percent Increase. 

3. Professional Training 

Professional Training encompasses primarily college level and 
post-grad\iate level course of instruction directed to the career 
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development and professional qucaifications of officers and selected 
enlisted personnel. Included In this categoiy are the Joint Service 
collegee, staff schools, post-graduate schools, officer candidate 
schools, and the education of military personnel at civilian colleges 
emd universities. 

In view of the suhstantial sums involved in professional training, 
we have made an especially vigorous effort to hold costs down. As 
shown on T&hle iQ, total ohligational authority in fiscal year 1964 
for professional training will actually decline slightly from the 
current year level. 

To accomplish this, it was necessary to deal severely with the 
Services' requests for program increases. Thus, the Air Force's under- 
graduate degree program, a desirahle but less needed type of training, 
was eliminated to make room for the SAC MIKUTEMAH program. The latter 
is an arrangement whereby officers can earn master's degrees in 
business administration or engineering after three years of instruction 
while performing a full-time job as launch control officers. 

Professional training in the Amy will include extended courses 
in language training and area studies, as a result of the Anny's new 
responsibilities in the special warfare field. 

Finally, the Navy plans to boost the enrollment at its post- 
graduate school in Monterey to l,6l9 in 196k - an increase of 283 
over the current year's enrollment. 

k. Plight Training 

The principal elements of flight training are the costs of training 
pilots and navigators before their assignment to combat units and the 
procurement and maintenance of flight training aircraft. For -1964, 
Navy pilot production will hold steady at 1,700, while the Army will 
rise from &kO in the cuirent fiscal year to 1,200 in fiscal year 196U. 
The Air Force rate will show the first of three scheduled annual 
increments, going from 1,384 during the current fiscal year to 1,500 
in 1964, and 2,000 by 1966. These increases are needed to avert a 
serious pilot shortage in future years when large numbers of pilots 
who entered service during World War II will be released from flying 
status. 

We plan to spend about $125 million in fiscal year 1964 for the 
procurement of flight training aircraft. More than two- thirds of this 
amount is earmarked for 15I T-38A's - an advanced supersonic trainer 
for the Air Force. The Air Force also plans to purchase 83 T-37 
primaiy trainers to support the increased pilot training. 




The Navy plans to procure a dozen of the new T-2 and 25 advanced 
propeller-driven aircraft - probably U-8 (L-23) • We have deferred until 
1965 or later a Havy request to purchase advanced jet trainers. 

5 . Other 

The three Service academies presently carry a total cadet training 
load of nearly 8,900 men. The chief variable in the cost of this program 
is the construction of new or replacement facilities. As in the case of 
the country's civilian colleges, the requirement for modem instructional 
facilities, such as costly technical and scientific laboratories, has 
already begun to press on our Service academies. 

Certain academy-connected construction projects, such as the final 
stage in the rehabUitation of Bancroft Hall and a new science facility 
at the Naval AcadenQr, have been provided for in the fiscal year I964 
program. However, other highly desirable projects have been deferred as 
part of our over-all effort to hold to a Tninlnnnn our construction program 
for the next fiscal year. 

Also included under this heading are the costs of general training 
devices, films, publications, testing activities, correspondence schools 
and other miscellaneous training support activities, as well as the 
operating costs of the major training ccnnnand headqua r ters within each 
Service. 

************** 



As shown on Table I8, total obligational authority for individual 
tralniig and education in fiscal year 196^^- will be about $3.1 billion, 
about $250 million higher than the current year - notwithstanding our 
efforts to hold these costs to the minimum- 

B. HfTELLXOElNCE AND SECUHm 

The intelligence and security activitigso^h^epai^en^^efense 
can be divided into two broad categories, H^Hnj^^H^lHB^^HHHk 

Since this is a highly sensitive area, I know that you will understand 
when I discuss it only in general terms. The costs of the Intelligence 
and security programs in 19&i- will be somewhat lower than in the current 
year, with an increase i.n'^g///flf/tkij^^^^^^^^^ efforts more than 
offset by decreased requirements in the area. 



L^....»^.-.^^'^ ^,^..t^^ ,^ , y /yor exaji^le^ the Introdjuctlon of tlie Xonger rao^ 
FOI^^S A- 3 missile vlll greatly Increase the need for very highly accurate 
charts of ocean areas. Similarly, our experience in Vietnam has pointed 

the need for better and more cvurrent tactical maps in those areas of the 
world where ve are DUahle to be engaged in counter-guerrilla activities • 
With respect to attewhes, there have been and continue to be increased 
requirements for representation in the nevly independent countries* 

The reorganization of the military intelligence function, vith the 
transfer of a nxmber of activities to the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
J.6 designed to improve greatly the quality of the intelligence product 
available to decision-makers. Although ve Intend that the collection and 
production of intelligence data be made as efficient as possible, coB^re- 
henslve coverage €uid accurate Information remain our primary goals. 

C. OOMMUBICATIONS 

Comiunicatlons Includes the costs of the Defense Communications 
system (DCS) and non-DCS communications operated by the Military Depart- 
ments. DCS elements include the long haizl^ point-to-point vlre^ cable ^ 
and radio coDsmmicatlons facilities, both govenizoent owned and leased, 
(formerly portions of the Strategic Army Comrminl cat ions System (SEAROCM), 
the Navy Communications ^stem, the Aerospace Communications Conrplex 
(AIBCX3H} ) and the various eoomunications facilities associated with the 




National Military Cammand Systesa (UMCS). Non-DCS elements include those 
operated by the Military Departments which are seli'-cont.ained vithin 
organizations; self-contained inforsiation gathering^ transmitting and/or 
comnmnications facilities vhich ars nr-ns.ally local in operation and use; 
land, ship, and airborne terii-^al facilities of broedcast, shore-to -ship, 
ship-to-ship, air-to-air, and groxi:id-3.1r'ground systems . 

The increasing dependence of sidern i&ilitary operations on 
sophisticated and escpensive connani cations i£ reflected in the rising 
costs shown on Table l8. Ibr the aoijt ps.rt., these increases are related 
to new operational requirejaeirts for reiticed reaction time and better 
reliability, the changeover to autcciated equipm-ant aaa steadily gravd.ng 
workloads for aijnost all elemezits of the Defense oaranrjuslcations complex. 

One of the largest increases ia this catsgoiy is l^o:;' XCA facilities 
provided by the Mr Force. ?;.r.c'-r2i::er^ aai cGn£tr::c^don ?ost5 will rise 
by nearly $60 million over the y^er*^ :r-3^-^^ 1- I^^i^o- inv-s^msnt 
items for this system will incl^id? a:ialDg Fwl^ehes for ICS li::*e£ overseas; 
equipment and con struction for a troTOspheric scatter- ccmint2rJ.cations 

system ^ HBMBMBHBi^^MIPP' ^^'^ ^ 

siirvivable low frequency systeiri to proiace xop^-r3^e cccmrani cat ions 
diiring or after a nueleai' attack; sivi new voice cj^uiciiarilcatxon links 
between the Philippines and Saigtn, 

The cost of naval comoi-a^iioatic-ns, incl'jding ICS sy&tejiS; will also 
increase by nearly $70 millior. in 19^^-.-. "v^ith alditioaal. t^s being 
devoted to the conversion of textt-^^e eq;aipinTn-^ to peirc^t higi'-tei' trans- 
mission rates, the ac compile b-. --zt of several c;0ii:unr:r::catioiii5 t-osks in 
support of DCA»s Mid-Raiige Plar., and the p-roL-JSoSs .'if r.ew eq^^ipmeat ana 
construction to support- the ccmrjrr'.lcations nee!l& of the fleec* 

Upwards of $150 millio:! ±b in^-lulef. for the .Acroy's SI^.CCH 
system. New networks will be pro^-lLdei in Southeast Asia, So'Jth Aterica 
Emd in the Caribbean* 

One farther subject might be nieiiticr.e:: ^ost app.«opria,te:iy at^this 
point " the World-Wide Military CcnniBJi^. ETxd Ccntrol ^^stem ^.WWMCCS^, 
several important elements ct vhic-o are inc-:lt.'isd in the conE!r::rc:cations 
area. The WWMCCS is intended tc pro*ri52r the const it"=jted national 
authorities with the Ir^^oimaticn needed for accarate and timely drcision& 
and the reliable communications i^eeded to trar.i!Jiit thes^e decisions to the 
military forces under ell cor^dltions cf peac/e or wai-. It ino.l-.ades tne 
Rational Military Command Center in t^.e Penta^-ori, three different kinds 
of alternate emergency eomniarii posts {t±sy-.t£.s~5. later in this Seotlon;, 
our survivable comffl^:irJ.eation£ sysoe?-, ^r.^l psort-s of ctiher acti-^nties which 
support the command and control Mn-tions - such as the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agenc-r ana the Department of T^t^i:^^ D.r=aGO A«53e&s.T.ent Center- This 
latter organization is being transferred fir 31 the Defense Atomic Support 
Agency to DCA so that its capaoiliti-i ca^ ^-e niore fully iiitegrated with 
the MS* 
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As a resiat of experience during the Cuban affair, a review was 
made to determine hcfv over-all Ctoveminent needs in the coonmmicatidins 
area could hest be served in a future crisis. Based on this review, 
action was taken lay Defense, State and CXA to promote greater Joint use 
of existing facilities and to add limaediately certain critical features 
to the existing basic systems. \Addltional measures are provid ed for 
in the 1964 budget and we are continuing to study future requirements 
In this area with the hel^p of other interested agencies. 

The total for CouBiunicatlans would have heen much higher if 
narginal, thou^ stiU desirahle, projects had not "been eliminated and 
resets for operating funds cut to the Tnlnlmum during last fall*s budget 
review. For exaa^lA, the Navy's request for the ofperation and maintenance 
of its communications system was reduced by $22.5 million. A profposal 
to Improve direct conownications hetween the Atlantic and Pacific Missile 
Ranges was disapproved - with a saving of $l6.7 million. OShe Air Force 
request for additional or replacement equipment for various communica- 
tions systems was reduced lay $10 million and Air Force operations and 
mdntenance by $50 million. 

D. LOGISTICS SUPPORT 

Included in this groicping is a wide variety of transportation, siq^ply, 
procurement, maintenance, real property and centralized logistics activities 
which, while essential to the military program, cannot be readily allocated 
to other major programs or elements. 



1» Transportation 

The transportation element includes the movement of cargo, freight 
passengers - except for first destination transportation of cargo - by . 
coramerical carriers, MSTS, MATS, and contract airlift services. Our eff' 
to keep transportation costs at a minimum are discussed in Section X of ' 
statement . 



2. Procurement and Supply Operations 

Procurement and supply operations comprise the purchasing, storage, 
warehousing, inventory, inspection and materiftl management functions 
performed by the Defense Supply Agency and the logistics agencies of the 
military departments. Again, as in the case of. the foregoing item, our 
management efforts in procurement and supply operations are discussed in 
Section X of this statement. 

3, Industrial Prepai^edness 

Industrial preparedness Includes the provision of new ind\istrlal 
facilities, the maintenance and protection of idle facilities, pre- 
mobillzatlon planning with private industry, and studies and investigations 



directed to ensurlsg the existence of an adequate produetloa base. HoireTer, 
the costs of these kinds of activities which can he directly allocated to 
other oajor programs are not incl u ded In the General Sm^port Program or 
sham in the amounts for this it«a on Table 18. 

Total obllgatlonal authority for Industrial preparedness In 196^ has 
been held to the current year level. 

k. Military Family Housing 

Last year the Congress authorized the establishment of a Military 
Family Housing Management Account^ permitting us to bring together in one 
place all funds for the construction^ operation^ maintenance, improvement 
and leasing of military family housing. Funds from I6 different fiscal 
year 1963 appropriations and from the unexpended balance of the Wherxy 
Act Housing Revolving Fund are currently being administered from this manage- 
ment account. 

This year ve propose that all funds for mllltaxy family housing be 
provided in a single appropriation with separate Identification vlthin 
that appropriation of the amounts for each Service. In addition to f€u:ill- 
tatlng our own administration of the program, the single appropriation 
Aould also assist the Congress In Its oim review of the program. 

A total of $7^0 million is included in the 1964 budget for this pro- 
gram - $250 mlUibn for construction, $31& mm ion for operation cuid 
maintenance, and $172 million for principle and Interest payments on in- 
debtedness. This total is about $33 million more than the ccoparable amount 
planned for this program In the current fiscal year. 

As I told this Committee last year, we face a requirement for about 
70,000 new units during the 1963-I907 period. Funds were appropriated 
last year for 7,500 units, leaving an unfilled need for about 63,000 units. 
After careful consideration, we have determined that this remaining re- 
quirement can best be met by a steady level of effort between new and I968 . 
Accordingly, we have programmed the construction of 12,100 new units in 
fiscal year 1964, and 12,500 mere in each of the following four years. In 
addition, we are requesting $36 million for the further acquisition and 
rehabilitation of Wherry housing, the Improvement and minor construction 
of existing \mits, the payment of rental guaranties, and design and plan- 
ning. 

I believe we have made good progress in improving the management of 
family housing. The broadened leasing authority provided by the Congress 
last year should prove very useful as an economical alternative to construc- 
tion of new housing, in certain circumstances, tfe Intend to utilize the 
rental guarantee approach to overseas housing whenever It would lower budget 
costs without running the rieik of having to Increase our dollar outlays 
abroad. 
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A unlfoxn cost accouirtijag syBtem for tba qperatloo and naintanance 
of family housing was put into effect last July and a new ccogprehensive 
aanagement reporting system is noir being installed to provide Improved 
lirrentozy, occupancy, and assignment data. We eagpect that these two 
systons will Illuminate many areas of potential ecQncny* 

In order to minimize our dollar outlays abroad, we are now 
planning to prefabricate family bousing in the Uhlted States and ship it 
overseas for erection there. Within the U.S, we are utilizing "relocatable" 
housing at remote locations to meet requirements of uncertain duration so 
as to minimize the risk of having to abandon peznanent housing « In 
addition, we have a plan to test new techniques which may bring increased 
productivity to the housing construction industry. Finally, we are 
en^asizing the marl mum use of standardized designs, common siting, and 
^oint construction swards to meet the needs of the militaiy departments. 

5* Materiel Maintenance 

Materiel maintenance includes the costs of the major overhaul and 
rebuild activities for items repaired and returned to a conmon stock and 
which;) therefore; cannot be related directly to military forces or weapon 
systems^ This subject is also discussed in Section X of this statement. 

*********** 

The total cost of logistic su^ort in fiscal year l^Sk will be 

only abcut three percent hifi^her than the current year, despite sizeable 
increases in procurement, depot workloads, family housing units, civilian 
pay, etc. This has been acccnplished by a vigorous program of cost re- 
duction, discussed at length in Section X of this statement, and by a 
very close review of these activities during our budget review last fall. 

£. MDICAL SEBVICSS 

Included In this category are medical and dental services in the 

U.S., and those overseas medical facilities not directly associated with 
militaiy units included in other major programs. Also covered are the 
costs of providing medical care in non-^militazy facilities, including 
the Department ' s MEDICARE program and such other medical activities as the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and veterinary services. 

The major variables in medical services costs are the size of the 
£Lctive forces, the number of militaiy dependents, the trends of civilian 
medical costs, the construction program for medical facilities and the 
procurement of new medical equipment and supplies <= Because so many of the 
feu:tors controlling over-all medical costs are beyond our control, at 
least from the viewpoint of managing the program, we have made an especially 
vigorous effort to tighten up the operation and administration of the re- 
maining parts of the program. !£fae results of this effort are reflected in 
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the fiscal year XS6k estisiate idilch has beai held to the curreat year's 
level, as ahovn on Table iB* 

The activities of orer 600 hospitals, medical centers, dental 
ellBles, etc.^ account for more than 75 percent of the costs in this 
category. For fiscal year 196^^, the average number of hospital patients 
per day Is not expected to vary significantly from the 21,000 fxgure in 
1963. However, ve are building additions to, replaeenents for, or inodiflea- 
tions of some thirty-eight InadeqtLate or outmoded medical facilities in 
this country and abroad at a cost of Just under $38 miUion* 

About 1.1 million dependents, or a little less than one-third of 
the total dependent pcpuXation requiring medical treatment, are ei^eeted 
to be treated through the MEDICiffiE program In flseal year 1961|>. The 
average dally patient load, the chief cost detenninant, is eaqpected to 
rise slightly as the average number of dependents per military man con- 
tinues to increase vith a coneonitast rise in costs fron ^3*3 nllllm 
in 1963 to $76.6 mill ion in 196^. 

7. CGMMAND AZVD OHHERAL 8QFPQBT 

This aggregation is trul^ the "all other" categozy, and ineludes a 
heterogeneous assortment of essentially imrelated actlTlties costing 
Aoat $3.4'blllion annually. 

1, Command and Direction 

Command and Direction con^rlses the headquarters aetlTlties of 
the Militaxy Departments, the unified and specified commands, the Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups, data processing units, fiscal and andlt aetlvi-* 
ties, engiiieerlng and inspection services and a wide variety of other 
centralized administrative and logistical activities. The scope and cost 
of these activities are generally related to the over-all size and pace 
of the total Defense program. Hoirever, to held costs to a mInlTm i m and to 
ensure efficiencsy we have U32derfcakena nuznber of staffing and organizational 
studies designed to hold the mmibers of personnel to austere levels. 
Peudir^ caii5)letion of these studies^ currently schedxaled to be finished 
in the next few months, we have already anticipated certain savings and 
economlea ic 013^' 196^ program and budget renriews. One exsaple, the 
Services' regueets for departmental administration funds in 196k were 
reduced by about $5 million^, holding them to the current year's level. 

2. Weather Ser<rice 

This program includes operating su^ort for the aerial weather 

reconnaissascie, air saagpllng activities and weather observing and fore- 
c€isting SSI-stems of the Navy and Air Force. This activity has been held to 
appro3Clmat6ly the I963 level. 




3. Air Rescue/Beccveiy 

The air rescue and recovery program of the Air Force canprises the 
Air Rescue Service (MATS), vhich at present maintains and operates 7 Rescue 
Coordination Centers, 11 air rescue squadrons and 75 local "base rescue 
detachments* 

At the end of the current fiscal year, the air/rescue fleet will 
consist of 11 squadrons coniprising 65 aircraft (29 HU-l6*s and 36 HC-54*s). 
By the end of fiscal year 196k, ve plan to add to the fleet a squadron of 
28 KC-97*s vhich will hecome available as a result of continuing deliver- 
ies of KC-135*s. Eventually, we hope to replace both the KC-97's and the 
HC-5^*s with HC-130*s. To this end, we are proposing the procurfemejit . 
during fiscal year 196^4- of 30 HC-I3OE aircraft and the long lead time 
items required to support a fiscal year I965 "buy of 33 more. This is the 
major reason for the increase in the 196^ cost in this item, 

k. National Emergency Coosnand Posts 

The amounts shown on Table I8 cover the costs of the Alternate 
National Military Ccanmand Center, the National Einergency CcBamand Post 
Afloat (NECPA) and the National fiaergency Airborne Canmand Post (KBACP) - 
all integral parts of the World-Wide Military Ccmmand and Control System 
(WWMCCS) . 

The National Military Cctnmand Center, for the support of the 
national authorities, the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, which I mentioned earlier, is the senior element of the National 
Military Cconaand System and, as such, has certain unique functions not 
required of the emergency canmand posts: it is responsible for the exercise 
of the over- all system; and it must support both cold war and limited war 
operations in contrast to the alternate centers, which are essentially 
oriented to general war« 

As alternates to the National Military Cccmand Center, we maintain 




The second alternate is the National Qnergency Command Post /float 
(NECPA). We now have in the fleet one cruiser type, the Northhampton, 
which has been converted to use as a command ship to provide an interim 
capability for a seaborne alternate ccnmjand post. Two mothballed CVL hulls 
are now being converted to connnai^ ships a^KL the first should join the 
fleet before the end of the current fiscal year. The second will J win d\iring 




XSSk, relievlxsg the Northliaiq^irton. We plan to maintain tbese two ^Ips through 

The third alternative ec^aibility is the National Emergency Airborne 
Command Post. Presently, we are maintaining a fleet of 3 HEACP aircraft 
(modified KC-135's), one of \rtilch can he kept airborne at all times during 
an emergency to provide an alternative eoBonand post^ a ccnmsmications Jink 
for the command system itself^ or visual recODnalssaace of post attack condi- 
tions in key areas such as Washington. 

The cost of the National Bnergency Command Posts will decline in 
196k, reflecting the conapletlon of funding of the cammand ship converslcns 
in 1963. 

^. Transients, Patients and Prisoners 

The next item. Transients, Patients and Prisoners, reflects the 
cost of the ten5>orarily non-effective portion of the total militaiy personnel 
force. These amounts axe determined hy forecasting the nunbers of personnel 
in transient status based upon projected personnel movements and statistic- 
ally projecting the numbers of patients and prisoners on the basis of experi- 
ence trends. 

6. Construction Support Activities 

The next item. Construction Supp^ Activities, includes the cost 
of minor construction, restoration of damaged facilities, construction of 
access roads, advanced planning, construction design and architectural 
services. During our budget review last fall, we took action to reverse 
the trend of recent years toward Increased minor construction programs, (one 
of the elements of this Item) cut'Mng the Service estimates by about hO percent, 
from $52 million to $31 millloii which will bring the 196h minor eonstzuctlon 
program $8 mm ion under the current year. 

7« BEEP niEEZE 

Operation DEEP FREEZE is the U.S. scientific effort in Antarctica, 

sponsored by the National Science Foundation, with logistic support provided 
by the Navy. Since its inception in fiscal year 1958* both the scope of 
scientific activity and the ann\2a1 operating costs of this project have 
grown steadily, a reflection of our national policy to maintain a "leading 
position" In that area. 

In support of DEEP FREEZE, the Navy now provides one radar escort ship 
(DER) for weather service, search and rescue, and air navigation; two ice- 
breakers (AGB); and one air squadron consisting of 23 aircraft of various 
types. We propose to continue to support these same forces throughout fiscal 
year 1964, but with no increase in costs, estimated at $29 million per year. 




8. Other Command and General Support Activities 

The amounts shown on the Table for this item reflect a wide variety 
of activities including recruiting and examining, personnel centers, 
criminal investigation detachments, welfare and morale services, disciplin- 
ary barracks, finance and audit services, promotion of rifle practice, the 
Haval Observatory, international activities, pictorial services, etc. Also 
included in the amount shown and accounting for a very large part (over 
$200 million) of the increase in I96U is the cost of classified activities. 

G. D&FENSE ATOMIC SUFPOKF FROGSIAM 

The Defense Atomic Support Program coo^rises the activities of 
the Defense Atomic Support Agency (DASA), and those elements of the Military 
Services having responsibility for providing specialized staff assistance 
to the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, operational and 
training support to the Services, monitoring the AEC's atomic weapons 
development programs, planning and conducting nuclear weapons effects tests 
and managing the national atomic weapons stockpile. The production and 
funding of fissionable material is, of course, the responsibility of the AEC. 

Nuclear weapons operation and training activity is programmed at 
about the same level as prior years. DASA maintains national atomic stock- 
piles at five sites, where nuclear weapons are kept in a high state of 
readiness* DASA also qperates the atomic weapons school at Sandia Base, 
New Mexico, assists the Services in their atomic weapons training and 
provides emergency teams prepared to cope with nuclear accidents. About 
5,000 military and civilian personnel of the Defense Department are engaged 
in these activities. 

DASA* 8 research program is cooiposed of 3 distinct but cotsgplementaxy 
parts: nuclear weapons develcrpment, nuclear weapons effects research, and 
nudeax weapons effects tests. Huclesur weapons development is devoted to 
the investigation of the effect of various enemy actions, accidents and 
natural phenomena upon the nuclear weapons themselves. Conducted In coUd)- 
oration with the Atomic Energy Commission, the fiscal year 1964 program 
will be directed to the effects of fire, fragmentation. Impact and 
electromagnetic radiation on nuclear weapons. This activity also provides 
for the centralized coordination between the Department of Defense and the 
AEC with respect to all technical matters, including the design of nuclear 
weapons, in conformance with military requirements. 

Nuclear weapons effects research coinprlses all reseaarch other than 
full-scale tests of the effects of nuclear weapons on various targets in- 
cluding investigation of: air blast effects on ground equljpment and aero- 
space systems; nuclear radiation; underground protective etxnctures; 
biomedical phenomena; water blast and shock effects; electrcauagnetic 
phenomena; fallout and residual radiation; thermal effects, etc. The 
fiscal year 1964 program will support a broad and varied research effort 
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at about tlie same level as the current year. 

Nuclear weapons effects tests ccn^rlse the major portion of Defense's 
share of the full-scale AEC-DoD nuclear testing program. The latest series 
of atmospheric tests has been completed and there presently exists no 
specific schedule for future atmospheric tests* Nevertheless, ve do not 
intend to let our capability for effects testing fall into disrepair and, 
to protect this potential, we have programmed $30 million for this purpose 
in fiscal year 196k - a reduction of $b2 million from the current year's 
funding. If circumstances should dictate a re suasion of full-scale test- 
ing, the additional financial requirements could be met from the Emergency 
Fund* 

Total obligational authority for the Defense Atomic Siqpport Program 
in fiscal year 1964 is estimated at $11^ million, caiis>ared to $l82 million 
in the current fiscal year, as shown on Table 18« 

H. MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT -WIDE ACTIVITIES 

Miscellaneous Department -wide Activities include the mangement and 
staff advisory functions of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; D^partoental-wide funding for 
claims; a contingency fund for military purposes controlled by the Secretary 
of Defense; and the Aimed Forces Information and Education Program, 

I . Contingencie s 

For many years, nov. Congress has provided certain funds which may 
be used for confidential military purposes in imusual, une3q)ected situations, 
when speedy, but secret, action is required. Although use of these funds is 
ecuthorized by the Secretary and accounted for solely on his certificate. 
Congress is kept currently Informed as to the status of these funds. In 
fiscal year I962, $13.3 million of the total of $15 million appropriated 
was obligated, and in I963 we estimate that all of the $15 million appro- 
priated will be used. For fiscal year 196k, we are requesting $15 million, 
the same amount as provided in former years. 

2. Claims 

The appropriation for Claims provides for the payment of all nwi- 
contractual claims against the Department of Defense. The estimate of 
$19 million shown for fiscal year 1964 is the same amount appropriated 
for the current year. 

3. All Other 

The Armed Forces Information and Education Program, -v^ich provides 
world-wide radio, television axid press services, together with a program 
designed to promote a broad understanding of national goals and puzposes, 
will be continued in fiscal year 1964 at about the same level of activity 




as the current year, at a cost of aboat million. 

Total dbligational authority for the Secretary of Defense's o*m 
staff will also "be held to the current year's level. In the case of 
the Joint CJhlef s of Staff, a proposed reorganization would require a 
modest expansion of the support staff » Also Included in the amount shoim 
for this item on Table l8, is $20 mil lion which would he transferred to 
the Xreasuiy Departiasnt for LOEtAN stations to be operated by the Coast 
Guard. 

Total obligatlonal authority for Department -wide Activities in 
1964 Vila be $117 million ecn^ared to $113 million in 1963$ as shewn on 
Table I8. 

I. BETIRED FAT 

The average nuniber of retired military personnel wHl rise in 
fiscal year 1964 to about ^OI^OOO, an increase of about 51,(XX) over the 
estimate for the current fiscal year and a continuation of a trend that 
should see the retired rolls reaching nearly 646,000 by the end of fiscal 
year I968. The cost of retired pay in fiscal year 1964, at current rates, 
would amount to $1,163 million, an Increase of $134 million over the 
current year. However, this Administration has prepared two legislative 
proposals on retired pay, which I will discuss later, that would have the 
effect of raising this sum rather substantially. 

J. OTHER "ACROSS-TBE-BQAIOy^ SOFPaRT TYPE MATTERS 

There are two other matters, cutting across the major programs, 
which I would like to discuss at this point. 

1. Mission Support Aircraft 

The mission support fleet now iDcludes about 3^900 aircraft of 
various types and models which are assigned to specialized missions such 
as proficiency flying, high priority personnel and cargo transport, 
attach^ support and certain intelligence purposes. 

Recognizing the need for modernization and in view of the expressed 
Interest of Congress in a coordinated procurement program for all the 
Services, my ovm staff, working with the mllitaiy departments, recently 
cccrpleted a study of the entire mission sirpport requirement. However, 
because of the large number of tactical aircraft in the 1964 program, the 
desirability of spreading future aircraft procurement over a number of 
years, and the over-all size of the 1964 budget, we decided to defer for 
another year the initiation of the mission support replacement program. 
This will also give us more time to double-check our needs and ensure a 
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Bomrfly conceived, thoroughly coordinated aircraft procureanexit program. 
2« Oirer-all Civilian Eostlcvment Levels 

Last fall, in signing the civilian pay legislation, the PreBident 
eag>ressed his desire to limit the nuinber of Federal enployees to the 
absol\ite minlanim necessary to get the public husiness done. 

In their original I96I* budget estimates (for military functions), 
the Services requested ahout 1^7,000 more civilian emjaoyees than nw 
planned for the end of the current fiscal year. (Tiie p la n ned end I963 
level is eibout 5,000 lower than end 1962.) During the budget review, 
this request was cut by about 36,000. Bien, in keeping with President 
Kennedy's directive, a further reduction was assessed, bringing the 
anticipated eai fiscal year 196k civilian personnel strength (for the 
military functions) of the Department of Defense to 1,019,111 - a reduction 
of about 57,000 from the Service requests and about 15,000 lower than the 
June 30, 1962 strength. This represents total reductions of ^kS million 
from the Services' original estimates as a result of all budget review 
actions and $67 alllioQ as a result of this across-the-board cut alone. 

K. FmANCIAL SUMMABY 

The General Si^pport Program I have outlined will ^QJi^*® Total 
Obllgational Authority of $llf.6 billion for fiscal year 19o4 conswred 
with $13.7 billion for fiscal year I963, $12.7 billion for fiscal year 
1962, ani $12.3 blUion in the original budget estimate for fiscal year 
1962. 
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IX. CIVIL ifmasss 



Although Civil Defense Is presented as a separate program. It is 
actually an Integral part of our over-all defense postxire and Its size 
and character are Intimately related to those of our defensive forces. 
Indeed, as I .noted earlier. In some wartime situations a reasonable Civil 
Defense program . could do more to save lives than many active defense 
measures ♦ To cite J\ist one example, the effectiveness of an active "ballistic 
missile defense system in saving lives depends in large part upon the 
availability of adequate fallout shelters for the pppulatlon. 

Last year I stated to the Committee that a sound Civil Defense 
program for the period ahead should provide: 

1. A system of shelters equipped and provisioned to protect our 
population ftom the fallout effects of a nuclear attacl^. 

2* Organization and planning of emergency actions to carry out 
decontamination, fire -fighting, rescue and reconstruction 
necessary to restore a functioning society, as well as warning 
to alert the civilian population to imminent attack. 

We presented at that time a well-rounded and comprehensive program 
to achieve these objectives over the next 5 or 6 years, Althoiigh the 
Congress did appropriate funds for some of the important elements of 
this program, neither funds nor authorizing legislation were provided for 
Federal shelter incentive programs or for shelters in Federal buildings . 
Moreover, the amount of funds provided for the stocking of existing 
shelters was inadeq.uate. 

In the . light of the criticcG. reception accorded this progrsm hy the 
Congress last year, we have again thoroughly examined Its concepts, 
req.ulrement6, costs and phasing. Our conclusion is that fallout shelters 
for the population are absolutely essential to ensOble us to face the 
consequences of a nuclear war which might be forced upon us. One might 
argue with the pace of the program, the type of shelters to be provided, 
or hov they should be financed^ bat ve believe there shoold be no argument 
as to their need. Accordingly, we are now proposing a revised program 
which is essentially the same in character but different in phasing and 
emphasis. 

Basically, there are four sources from which we hope to attain our 
ultimate goal of fallout shelters for the entire population. These include: 

1. Completely independent private Initiative, reflected in the 
thousands of homeovmers and business organizations which have 
undertaken measures for fallout protection. 
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2. Installation by the Federal Government of such facilities in 
its own buildings for Federal eiirployees and others. 

3, The national survey, marking and stocking program.' 

k» The shelter incentive program, designed to encourage private 
ingeniaity in low- cost shelter building through Federal 
financial assistance. 

The first source, independent private initiative, while least eicpensive 
to the Federal Government, is not expected to yield more than 50 million 
spaces through the end of fiscal year 1968. The second source, providing the 
Congress authorizes the required work and appropriates the required funds, 
would yield perhaps another 5 million spaces. The third source, which is 
already being intensively exploited, could yield as many as 80 million or 
more spaces by 1968, at a relatively small cost (approximately $4) per 
shelter space. The fourth source, which for the Federal Government would 
be the most expensive per shelter space, except for shelters in Federal 
buildings, would still be needed to make up the balance of the 2kO million 
spaces we estimate will be needed for the entire population. 

A. SHELTER SURVEY, MARKING AND STOCKING 

Because the National Shelter Survey Program produces such a large return 
in shelter spaces for the cost involved, we will continue to give this element 
of the shelter program first priority during the current f is ceil year. 
Accordingly, we are requesting a 1963 supplemental appropriation of $61.9 
million to complete the stocking of about 70 million spaces. The survey has 
located shelter space for over 100 million people which will provide a 
minimum protection factor of kO or better and a median protection factor of 
150. Funds requested for provisioning are based upon minimum estimates of 
the amount of surveyed shelter space which will be made available as public 
shelter by agreement between the building owners, the local government and 
the Defense Department. The decision was taken to make use of shelter space 
with protection factors of between ^0 and 100 as a result of studies which 
showed that better than 90^ of the occupants of shelters with a protection 
factor of ^0 would have adequate protection against radiation intensities 
anticipated from attacks considered possible over the next few years. This 
decision provided a better distribution of surveyed shelter space, 
particularly in the South and less populated areas, where heavily constructed 
buildings with basements are scarce. 

The $7.8 million requested for fiscal year 196h will continue the 
survey work and marking^ adding shelters to the National inventory as new 
buildings are erected. This updating of surveyed shelter will continue 
in the future. 

Fifty- eight thousand of the buildings covered by the survey have been 
made available by their owners for public shelter use, without compensation. 
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Of these, about 13,000 buildings capable of sheltering 10 million people 
have been marked. Both the licensing and marking of shelter space have been 
moving at a sharply accelerated pace since the Cuban emergency. 

!Ehe major portion of this shelter space is located in urban areas and, 
allcwing for the night-time, daytime and transient population requirements, 
would accommodate over half of the urban population. The cost of sui^eying, 
marking and stocking these spaces averages about $3«30 per shelter space. 

B. SHELTER FINANCING PROGRAM 

If suitable fallout shelters are to be provided for all of our population, 
we will have to undertake an extensive effort to incorporate protective 
features in both new and existing structures, such as schools, hospitetls and 
other non-profit institutions to create new shelter space where it is needed. 
We estimate that the cost of such shelters would average about $40 per space 
for the total program. 

Although schools, hospitals and other community facilities are well 
located in relation to the population distribution and are well organized 
with responsible leaders and orderly procedures around which an emergency 
Civil Defense capability can be developed, these institutions have limited 
resources to devote to shelter construction. This is particularly true in 
low-income communities. Accordingly, some form of Federal assistance will 
be required. 

To meet this need, we again propose a Federal shelter financing 
program which would take the form of an allowance not to exceed $25 per 
shelter space or the actual cost, whichever is less. Where the cost exceeds 
$25 per space, the excess would have to be borne by the recipient of the 
Federal payment. We believe that this ceiling on the Federal contribution 
would stimulate ingenuity in developing low- cost fallout protection in 
existing or new buildings. 

In fact, the first phase of this program would exploit the low cost 
opportunities disclosed by the shelter survey. By using the engineering 
estimates developed in the course of the survey for low cost modifications, 
shelter improvements could be made at costs below the $25 per space proposed 
as a maximum federal payment. Thus, most of the proposed FY 1964^ shelter 
financing would be used for minor low- cost modifications of existing 
bxdldings and the alteration of designs of new buildings. 

To qualify, shelters financed under this program would have to be 

open to the public in time of emergency, provide at least 500 square feet 
of usable area and be approved by the Department of Defense as to need, 
location and design. 

A total of $175 million is included in the fiscal year 1964 budget for 
this program. These funds would accomplish several purposes. About 10 million 
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shelter spaces could be generated in places where additional shelter is needed 
to supplement those foimd by the survey. A transition would be provided 
between current activities to locate and bring into use existing shelter space 
and the eventual task of finding a way for each coimnunity to meet its own 
shelter deficiency. Most of these funds would finance minor improvements of 
existing buildings and in the designs of new buildings,, as I noted earlier. 
The shelter financing program would make possible early decisions on the 
necessary improvements. 

These funds would also enable us to broaden the experience of the first 

two years with the new civil defense program; to provide information on 
commuTiity responses to the shelter problem, on costs, on private and local 
sources of financings and would permi.t us to organize comimmity-wide long- 
term plans to develop cozTiXlete shelter systems. Two years of experience in 
exploiting low- cost opportunities to develop local shelter systems, making the 
most of structures not intended pririarily for shelter purposes, would provide 
the Defense Departrrient and the Congress with a better basis to assess and meet 
the higher cost shelter reguire::nent then remaining. 

C. SHELTER IN FEDERAL BUILDIKGS 

If we are to ask private firms and Institutions to provide shelters for 
their employees and the gen-^jral public, the Federal Government should certainly 
be prepared to do the same. Accordingly;, we are once again requesting 
authorization and fimds to provid*. fallout protection in Federal Government 
civilian and military facilities. 

The $17.5 million otligated during fiscal year I962 for non- military 

structures constituted the first stei; in that program. These funds will 
provide 500,000 spaces in mors than 700 strLcture.s at an average cost of 
less than $32 per space. For fiscal year 196^^ we are requesting $20.0 
million to provide about 3^0,000 spaces ir. Federal post offices, courts, 
other non-military buildings^ and suitable buildings on military installations, 
and for the construction of six ad=iiticrial protected regional centers. 

D. WARNING AND DETECTION 

1. Warning and Alert 

Timely warning is as essential tc the effectiveness of a fallout shelter 
as it is to that of a SAC l:o:7it-.r;r. In recognitio:n of this fact, we have 
programmed $4. p irJ-ilicn for the fiscal year 1964 increment of the National 
Emergency AlarTn Repeater (NEAR.) systen. This system would provide almost 
Instantaneous nationwide warning to every home, office and factory served by 
electric power. Indications of impending attack would be picked up by the 
various early warriing networks, transmitted to Air Force Sector Headquarters, 
and when an indication is verified, the NEAR system would be activated, thereby 
providing warning thraoghout the country. 
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The NEAR system works "by transmitting a special power pulse over utility 
lines into individual homes^ offices and factories, where the pulse activates 
small plug- in receivers. The indoor warning thus provided would supplement 
existing state and local outdoor warning systems. 

Through fiscal year I963 $8.6 million was provided for NEAR to develop 
and test prototype generators and receivers and install six NEAR generators 
in selected utility systems for system-wide engineering evaluation. The $4.5 
million in the fiscal year 1964 program will provide for further system- wide 
installation and final test- evEiluat ion. Until these final results are 
known it would be premature to estimate costs and methods of financing. 

2. Monitoring Radiological Fallout 

Nearly as crucial as knowing when to take cover in a fallout shelter 
is knowing when to come out, and for how long. In the postattack period, 
accurate and timely information on radiological hazards would "be needed to: 

(1) warn people of the presence of fallout and advise them on countermeasures; 

(2) provide technical guidance to the nation' s leadership at all Governmental 
levels; (3) provide guidance for emergency operations; (k) determine the 
amount of contamination of essential industrial and agricultural •facilities; 
and (5) apply effective decontajaination procedures. 

More than 33,000 Federal, State and local stations have already heen 
equipped with radiological monitoring instruments. Our goal for 1964 is 
to complete the equipping of an additional 40,000 surface monitoring 
stations, all of which will he capable -of mobile, as well as fixed, station 
monitoring. Our ultimate goal is to equip 150,000 such stations. We are 
requesting an additional $3.5 million for procurement, warehousing, 
calibration and maintenance of radiation monitoring infetrraments. 

E. COMMUNICATIONS AND CONTROL 

This element, for which we are asking $4.5 million, includes protection 
of 300 key broadcasting stations to assure a capability for" emergency 
communications with the public, and iraprovanent of damage assessment data- 
collection facilities, including conrputer support. 

F. TRAINING, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 

We have included $20. ^5 million in the 1964 program for training, education 
and public information. Major strides have been made in this area. Nearly 
6,000 training instructors have graduated in the past year from the three 
civil defense schools, and specieilists and instructors are now being trained 
at the rate of 8,000 per year. In addition, 19 training films in shelter 
management and radiological defense have been or will soon be canpleted, and 
will be distributed throughout the country. 
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Three months ago, in response to the Cfuban crisis, ve stepped up the 
pace of our training program "by the distritution of shortened, intensified 
courses for local civil defense personnel. By Janxmry, an estimated 4,000 
persons had completed short courses in rewliation monitoring and shelter 
management. 

In the aftermath of the Caribbean crisis, a concerted program has 
been undertaken in cooperation with the Departnent of Agriculture for the 
benefit of the rural population. The Agricultural Extension services will 
accelerate guidance to fann families and rural communities in protecting 
themselves and their livestock and crops from radiological hazards, using 
technical, and training materials specially prepared for rural civil defense 
req[uirements. 

As of January 1, 2,800 architects and engineers had completed the 
tvo-veek course in fallout shelter analysis vhich is given in each of the 
eight Civil Defense Regions. Within the next year, we shall expand this 
part of our program to include evening courses, correspondence courses 
and special summer workshops for those architects and engineers who could 
not otherwise attend. A shorter orientation course was initiated after the 
Cuban crisis, which has been attended by an additional 9^000 professionals 
and construction industry personnel. 

During fiscal year I963 it is estimated that 700,000 persons will 
be trained in civil defense in adult education courses given in all fifty 
states. This will bring the total number so trained to more than 1.1 
million. In 196kj it is estimated that an additional 1.0 million will 
receive this training. 

A medical self-help training program was initiated late in FY 19^2, 
jointly with the Public Health Service and the American Medical Association. 
Through end- 1963, it is estimated that 1^10,000 people wi'il' be trained in this 
program. In 1964, it is anticipated that an additional 300,000 persons will 
attend these courses. 

G. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 

We recognize that the success of the Federal program depends largely 
on the ability of the state and local civil defense organizations to develop 
and organize the program in each community. In the light of this fact. 
Federal funds are contributed to states for emergency operating centers, 
civil defense supplies, equipment, facilities and training on a dollar-for- 
dollar matching basis. 

Slightly more than half of the $33 million requested for this purpose 
is intended for personnel and administrative expense. Pre-emergency planning 
and training by the states and their political subdivisions requires sizeable 
numbers of capable people, and we are convinced that Federal aid has brought 
about significant increases in operational capability at all levels. 
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Ten million dollars is required for emergency operations centers. There 
are now 2.B state and local government emergency operations centers completed 
and 2^ additional centers are being constructed; an additional h2 are in the 
design phase. Finally^ $5 ndllion is included to match the costs of civil 
defense supplies, equipment suid training. 

H. RESEARCH AND DEm.OFHENT 

We are requesting $15 million in the 1964 budget for civil defense 
reseeurch and development. Much of this work is conducted in conjunction with 
other elements of the Defense Department. For example, important data on 
feillout particles and patterns were gained from last summer* s "Sma l l Boy" 
test shot conducted imder the auspices of the Defense Atomic Support Agency, 
and considerable research on decontemination problems is being done by the 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory in San Fremdsco. 

For fiscal year 1964, our program includes work on shelter design and 
construction, fire^ support systems, post- attack activity and systems evcLluatlon* 

I. MmCEMENT 

We are requesting $15*.? million for the over- aUL management of the 
national Civil Defense program, can5>ared with $13.6 million provided for the 
current fiscal year. The increase of $2.1 million is largely due to. the 
civilian pay raise enacted by the Congress last year. 

J, FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The Civil Defense Program I have outlined will require Total Obligational 
Authority of $300 million in fiscea year 1964 compared with $173 million in 
tlBcal yeEtr I963 and $252 million in fiscca year 1962. 

In summary, I believe that a very considerable amount of progress was 
made in the past year. We have laid a firm base from which to move on to the 
difficult task of financing low- cost development of new shelter space. The 
past response of building owners to the use of their buildings and the training 
of their employees augurs well for this next stage of the program. The survey 
data provide, for the first time, a sound foundation from which to plan more 
effective programs, both for the nation and for each community. The nat\ire of 
the civil defense problem throws the main bxirden of leadership squarely on 
the Federal Governnfent. I strongly urge that the menibers of this committee 
support the necessary authorizing legislation and appropriations. 
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X. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGSMENT 



The organisation and management of so vast and diverse an under- 
taking as the Defense program presents a problem unique in the Government, 
if not in the nation at large. As I noted last yeox, there are at least 
several possible ways in vhich to organise the Defense effort, each vlth 
its own peculiar strengths and weaknesses. In fact, the Defense Depart- 
ment is actually organized and managed in many different ways to perform its 
various tasks and missions. The principal operating subdivisions for the 
day-to-day administration of personnel, research and development, procurement, 
logistics, etc., are assigned to the three Military Departments, reporting 
directly to the Secretazy of Defense. Most of the operational cooLbat 
forces are organixed in unified and specified coomiands, reporting to the 
Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who ere £tlso the 
principal military advisors both to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President, emd the executors of their orders to the combat forces. 

For certain functions common to all of the Military Departments, 
there have been established over the years a number of what we now call 
"Defense Agencies", such as the Defense Atomic Support Agency, the Defense 
Intelligence Agency and the Defense Simply Agency* These agencies report 
to the Secretary of Defense either directly or through the Joint Chiefs of 
StfiLff 0 The Secretary of Defense's own staff is organised by fields of 
specialisation - Research and Engineering, Instedlations and Logistics, 
Manpower, International Security Affairs, Comptroller, etc. Finally, we 
receive and administer appropriations in terms of functional categories: 
military personnel, operation and maintenance, etc., while we plem In 
^erms of military missions, i.e., strategic retaliation, continental air 
defense, etc. 

To some extent, these different forms of organisation and management 
are the results of historical circumstauice, but for the most part they have 
evolved to meet specific needs. Tet all of these diverse organisations, 
programs and activities have to be tied together and directed toward the 
accomplishment of the single overriding objective — the defense of the 
nation. 

For this purpose, we have introduced the new planning -programming - 
budgeting system. It is through this system that we look at the Defense 
effort as a whole. Major program priorities can be meaningfully detezmined 
only in terms of the total program, and a proper balancing of all the 
elements of the Defense effort can only be achieved at the Department of 
Defense level. For exainple, the sise of the POLARIS force cannot be 
determined in terms of the Navy shipbuilding program or even the entire 
Navy program, but can be validly Judged only in relation to all of the 
other elements of the Strategic Retaliatory Forces - the B-32's, the ATLAS, 
the TITAN and tie MINUFiMAN ICEM's. Similarly, the requirement for Air 
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Force tactical fighters cannot "be determined independently of the requirement 
for Army ground forces. All such interdependent decisions must be made at 
one place in the Defense organization, and in this process the Joint Chiefs 
of StsSf and the Secretaay must play a major role. Alone among the elements 
of the Department, they have the over-all vantage point frcm which to reach 
sound recosmnendations on balanced military forces. 

While I believe that unified planning, programming, and decision- 
malcing are Indispensable to the effective management of the Defense effort, 
I am equally convinced that the actual operation of the program should be 
managed, to the nrnv^mm extent possible, on a decentralized basis. Ihe 
Defense effort is entirely too big, too coBplex and too geogx«phicaIly 
dispersed for its operations to be managed fran a single, central point. 

^us, the organization and management of the Defense Department must 
be based on the principle of centralized planning and decentralized 
operation. 

A. OBGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 

The organizational changes vhi<di we have made during the last year, 

while important, have been essentially outgrowths or refinements of those 
I previously reported to you. These changes have been directed toward 
five basic objectives: (a) to bring all eonibat-ready forces under the 
operational control of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense; (b) to increase the cosnbat capabilities of the operational 
forces; (c) to iiaprove the effectiveness of support for those forces; 
(d) to obtain greater efficiency and econony; and (e) to strengthen the 
decislon«>maIU.ng process. 

1. Strike Command 

With the creation of the U.S. Strike Ccnmiand - ccnrposed of \mits 
from the Strategic Army Corps and the Tactical Air Ccomnand - almost all 
our nation *s combat-ready forces are now assigned to either unified or 
specified commands. During the last year, the Strike Ccmmand heis Improved 
its organizational structure and has gained eacperience through day-to-day 
operations and the conduct of Joint training exercises. The number of 
combat-ready Army divisions available to the Strike Cotmnand has been 
increased from three to eight. Recent events have confixmed our Judgment 
that the Strike Ccmmand has greatly Improved the responsiveness of the 
Defense establishment to a variety of military contingencies and has 
added considerable flexibility to the employment of combatant forces. 

With the assignment of the operationally ready forces to unified and 
specified commands, it became apparent that the capability for communi- 
cations and intelligence - essential elements of ccmmand and operations - 
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must be brought under the control of the qperational side of the Departanent 
of Defense and not treated as logistical sv^ort services to be famished 
to the coomonent elements of such comnands by the separate military depart- 
Bents. To this end, twc Defense-wide agencies - the Defense Conammications 
Agency airi the Defense Intelligence Agency - vere created ijnder the Joiirt 
Chiefs of Staff. 

2. The Defense CcBEmmications Agency 

When this Agency vas originally established by Secretary (Sates in 
i960, its function was to manage the Defense Connminlcatlons ^jrrtem which 
then consisted of the long-haul point-to-point teleccomiunlcatlon lines. 
During the past year, the scope of the Defense Ccrammications Agency's re- 
sponsibilities has been increased so that the Agency is now responsible for 
the technical develqpment and technical flfigjport of the National Military 
Ccanmaud System and for the camnnmicatlons support of the World-Wide Ccnimand 
and Control System and for the integrated develqpment of the military tele- 
coommlcations satellite system and the White House Ccmmunications Agency. 
In recognition of the fact that the Director, Defense Communications Agency, 
is now the chief coBmunications-electronics officer in the Department of 
Defense, he has been assigned the responsibility of chairing the Military 
Camnunications-Electronics Board, which coordinates seme of the ccammmicatlons 
electronics activities remaining in the military departments as well as 
similar activities of the xmifled and specified ccomiands. 

3. Defense Intelligence Agency 

During the past year the Defense Intelligence Agency has continued to 
make satisfactory progress as the agency responsible for all Washington- 
level intelligence functions in the Defense Department. It has assumed re- 
sponslbUity for the over-all management and direction of mapping and geodesy 
and technical intelligence, with the work in these areas being performed in 
the military departments or In the unified and specified ccmmands. The 
Defense Intelligence Agency is now in the process of assuming the mllitaiy 
intelligence production functions which had previously been fragmented among 
the three military departments. We are convinced that this step will result 
in more responsive and better over-all intelligence coupled with significant 
manpower and administrative savings. Intelligence support to the unified 
and specified commands ani the JCS will be greatly Improved. 

k. Amy 

Last year I reported to you in some detail on our proposal for reorgan- 
izing the knny, particularly with respect to the activities of the technical 
services. Today I am happy to report that the transfer of the functiODS 
performed by the technical services to the three new major Aray coranands has 
been virtually completed, with a considerable reduction of operational com- 
plexity and administrative overlapping. 
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5« Air Force 



de successful realignment of Air Force responsibilities for research 
and development^ production, procurement, and distribution between the Air 
Force Systems CcBmiand and the Air Force Logistics CcDmAnd has been completed* 
Die Air Force has recently completed a study of the organization of the Air 
Staff and is nov taking action to realign responsibilities and functions, 
so as to nore clearly fix responsibilities and to ellMnste OTcrlegp and 
duplication* 

One function of the Systems Command, missile site activation, clearly 
manifests the overriding lii5>ortance of Interservlce coordination and 
cooperation in today's Defense establishment. ^ li^prove the management 
setup for missile site activation. Amy and Air Force capabilities are 
integrated in both the construction and activation stages. In line vitSi 
this netr approach, an Amy general officer holds a major staff position, 
associated with the missile site activation program, in laie field structure 
of the Air Force ^sterns Ccamnand. IHils integrated approach has greatly 
enheuiced speed and efficiency in the construction and activation of critical 
missile launch facilities* 

6. Navy 

Like its sister depariaaents , the Department of the Navy, too, is now 
reappraising its organizational frsmework and management practices. An 
over-eOl management study ordered by the Secretary of the Navy has Just 
been conipleted, and I expect his reeoomendatlons shortly. 

7. Defense Supply Agency 

In the months that have elapsed since the establishment of the 
Defense Supply Agency, it has assumed control of the common supply manage- 
ment activities entrusted to it at a rate of exceeding our expectations, 
and today It constitutes aji Important segment of the Defense logistics 
establishment. Bie Cuban crisis provided an excellent basis for evaluating 
the Agency's responsiveness under emergency conditions. Notv/ithstanding 
-Uie suddenness with vhlch the crisis arose and the relative youth of "Qie 
Agency, its performance was excellent. 

A reduction of almost 3,550 civilian positions for functions which 
were transferred from the military departments to the Defense Supply Agency 
has already been effected and about another 8OO opaces viU be eliminated 
in fiscal year 1964. By the end of the current fiscal year the Defense 
Supply Agency will have taken over the managanent of all assigned commodities 
and services except electronics supplies. Assumption of responsibill'ty for 
the latter is currently scheduled for completion in June 1964. Including 
electronics, the number of Items managed by the Defense Supply Agency will 
exceed 1,000,000 and further integrated management assignments have recently 
been made for industrial production eguipnent and chemical supplies. 
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Working in coordination with the military depeurtments, the Defense Supply 
Agency has developed plans for a distribution system vhlch vhen fully 
activated will provide for quicker, more efficient service to its 
customers at considerably less expense. 

But in our efforts to obtain efficiency tfarou^ consolidation of the 
nanagesient of common supplies and services we have not restricted ourselves 
to Defense agencies alone. Whenever it has been deemed more economical to 
delegate the perf onnance of functions to Oovemment agencies other llian 
Defense, with no loss in effectiveness, we have not hesitated to do so. 
Qius, the General Services Aaministration buys for us about $3^0 million 
vortb of common-use items per year, and I have directed that Hie services 
of GSk be used wherever that agency can do -Qie Job more efficiently than 
our otm organization. 

The test of whether we should do a job ourselves or have some other 
agency do it for us must be that of cost and effectiveness. And that is 
precisely the test we are applying within the Defense Deparbnent. 

8. Single Manager Training Responsibilities 

The single manager aipproadi which has proved so successful in the 
logistics area heis now been extended to the training function. In view 
of the steadily increasing importance of language training throughout 
the Defense Department and its growing cost, it is essential that the 
currlculm and classroom techniques be stemdardized and brought up-to-date, 
and training requirements be considered on a Depaxlzient of Defense-wide 
basis. Ohe Secretary of the Aimy, acting -ttirou^pi the newly established 
Defense Language Institute, has been given responsibility for all DOD 
foreign language training. !Ihe Institute will set academic standards and 
supervise classes and facilities for both part-time and full-time foreign 
language instruction in tiie United States and overseas. It will be 
staffed by both civilian and military experts from all Services. 

A similar step has been taken In the important area of intelligence, 
and photo and infrared interpretation tr8d.ning. Defense^wlde responsi- 
bility for advanced air intelligence training has been assigned to the 
Secretary of the Air Force* 

The Defense Intelligence Agency has been given responsiblU'ty for 
the establishment of a new Defense Intelligence School. This new school, 
will consolidate attache and advanced intelligence officer training. 
Previously, separate schools had been maintained by the military departanents 
edthough the courses of instruction in these schools were basically the same. 

9* The Joint Chiefs of Staff Organization 

Ihe JCS plays a key role, not only in the planning of the Defense 
program, but in Its execution as veil. The workload of this organization 
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has been Increasing steadily In recent years and some realignment of avail* 
flOsle resources nay be needed* The problem Is now xuder study. 

B. FIV£-mH COST BEDUCEION SROQRAH 

With respect to -Qie management of our materiel resources ve have, 
during "Qie past year^ laundhed a formal five-year cost redaction program 
Trtiich has aa its objective the reduction of procurenent and logistics costs 
through isg^roved management practices. Specific quantitative cost reduction 
goals have been establlslsed for eeich of the principal areas of logis- 
tics management. Selected goals ^ in tum^ have been established for the 
military dep^lments and Defense agencies (l.e.^ DSA and DC&} so that our 
key logistics managers knov exactly vhat is esipected of them. Tbsae 
goals are admittedly azobltlous and vill be achieved only if all maziage* 
merit levels in the Defense Department give them continuing^ high 
priority attention. Accordingly^ the Service Secretaries and Agency 
heads have been directed to make a monthly or quarterly review of 
progress achieved and to report the results to my office. 

The current cost reduction goals are summarized in the first three 
columns of ITable 20. The last two columns show the goals reported to 
the President last July. Management improvement actions instituted in 
fiscal year I962 and planned for fiscal year 1963 should ultimately pro- 
duce annual savings of about $1.9 billion. Our goal for end fiscal year 
196^ is to initiate actions vhlch vill increase the rate of savings to over 
$3 A billion per year. These are more ambitious goals than those reported 
to the President^ but X believe that they can be achieved vlth a real 
effort on the pert of all concerned* At any 3:ate ve Intend to make the try* 

As shown on TeibXe 20 ve have grouped the cost redaction goals tmder 
-Qiree main headings: 

1. Buying Only What We Need 

a. Refining the Reqiulzements Calculations 

Uie most strategic time for ensuring that ve buy ooly vhat ve need is 
obviously vhen ve ccBtpute our requirements for end items and supporting 
parts and supplies. 

(l) End Item Requirements: What veapons to acquire and vhat force 
levels to support are p3rogra& decisions and are not included in Ihis cost 
reduction program. However, significant opportunities for cost prevention 
exist in our requirements coosrputatlons, i.e., making certain "ttiat end item 
requirements do not overstate pipeline transit times, replaeenent and con- 
sumption factors, or understate the post D-Day production potential. For 
example, in the case of the M-88 tank recovery vehicle, ve found ttxat by 
using a pipeline factor of $5 days, vhlbh the Amy considers fully adequate. 
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instead of the standard 120-day transit pipeline factor previously used, we 
could save $12.5 million. In total. Army reoiiirements, including full codbat 
support, have "been reduced by approximately $536 million in fiscal year 1964 
through re-evaluation of pipeline requirements and post D-Day production 
potential, as shown in footnote a/ to Table 20. Biese studies are continuing 
in all Services and should result in further substantial reductions in end 
Item inventory requlraaents. 

(2) Requirements for Parts and Supplies: We noir have aljnost four 
million items of this type in the supply system to support our troops and 
weapons systems. Each year we add seversO. hundred thousand new items to 
our Inventories and reoarder approximately half of the Items already on hand 
to meet peacetime consumption and balance out our mobilization reserve 
stocks. Current Information regarding stocks on hand and liieir rates of 
usage must be maintained at over 1^000 installations, world-wide. The sheer 
magnitude of this task, and the natural tendency of each echelon to add safety 
factors to Its stock requirements in order to avoid "deadlinlng" vital 
weapons, tend to Inflate inventory levels. To offset this tendency, we are 
attempting to achieve more current and precise control of Inventory levels 
throufi^h more effective use of electronic computers and high-speed communica- 
tions systems, uniform application of the economic order quantity principle, 
concentration of Inventory managers* efforts on hlfijh value items, and elimi- 
nation of unnecessary safety factors frcm requirements computations. On the 
basis of reforms in the management of spare parts during the first two years, 
and fuarther Improvements we Intend to achieve, we have been able to reduce 
the level of funds requested in the fiscal year 1964 budget by $6o8 million. 
Oie largest portion of this reduction was in aviation and missile spares, 
engines and electronics items. 

These actions, to be initiated in the fiscal years 1962 through I965, 
to tighten inventory controls as well as to reduce the costs of manuals 
axid technical data procured to operate and maintain new weapons systems, 
should produce recurring annual savings of about $790 m illion, as 
shown on Table 20. 



b. Increased Use of Excess Inventories 

Another step being taken to ensure that we buy only what we need is 
to utilize more fully the equipment and supplies already on hand. The 
continued existence of large excess and long supply stocks, currently 
valued at $13 billion, has long been a matter of great concern to both the 
Congress and the Depariment of Defense. Tighter controls over requirements 
calculations should greatly reduce the generation of future excess materiel, 
but several years will be required to utilize or dispose of present stocks* 
Moreover, we will never be able to eliminate su6h excesses ccopletely 
because of the dynamic character of weapons technology. 
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While we have heen utilizing annually about 8 percent of the excess 
and long supply inventory to satisfy stock deficiencies^ our studies 
indicate that ve should he able to use even more. In fiscal year 19^2, we 
increased the re-use of excess stocks by $12^* million over the fiscal year 
1961 level. By the end of fiscal year I963 we expect to he re-using more 
than $200 million of excess stocks per year in lieu of new procurement. 
Our goal hy the end of fiscal year 1965 is an annual rate of ahout $1^35 
million. Centralized screening of all reportehle excess and selected long 
supply stocks^ and of idle industrial production equipment, has heen assigned 
to the Defense Supply Agency so that all inventory deficiencies and new 
procuranent requirements can be cheeked against a central record, and idle 
assets promptly utilised. 

c. Eliminating "Gold^lating" of Technical Specifications 

Each of the Military Departments, the Defense Si:«)ply Agency and many 
defense contractors have established foimal "value engineering" programs. 
nSiese programs are directed to the elimination from technical specifications 
of specific requirements for materials, fabricating processes and quality 
standards which are not necessary for the proper functioning of the item. 

For example, the Amy uses annmlly hundreds of thousands of practice 
targets in the training of its troops. The cost of one item, known as the 
"kneeling target," was cut by 88 percent through the siibstitution of paste- 
board for plastic. As a result, the cost of the last armunl purchase of 
this item was reduced by $T00,000. Wherever possible, our objective is to 
make such revisions in the specifications of new items during the design 
stage so as to prevent at the outset the pajfrnent of price pxemiims. 

During the first quarter of fiscal year 1963, the value engineering 
Improvments reported by the Services will avoid incurring new costs esti- 
mated at $17 million. By the end of fiscal year 1963, we expect to save 
over i6k million Annnft n y by these efforts. Our goal by end fiscal year 
196^ is $100 million annually. 

2. Buying at the Lowest Sound Price 

Having assured ourselves that we are procuring only what we need, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, our next objective is to minimize 
the cost of procuring these items. 

a. Shifting Fxm Kon-Ccnqpetitlve to Ccn^etitive Procurement 

Failure to use ccmpetitlon more extensively In Defense procurement 
in the past has not only resulted in higher prices, but has also deprived 
us of the benefits of a broader industrial base among suppliers, both 
large and small. With the exception of ccnmercial, off-the-dielf Items, 
competitive buying is quite difficult; nevertheless, there are a number of 
ways to obtain more competition and we Intend to exploit them fully. 
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One method is '*breaking-out" high value and high usage spare parts and 
ccaponents for separate procurement instead of "buying them autcmatically 
fwam the prime contractor of the end item. "Break-out" requires detailed 
advance planning to ensure that adequate technical and engineering data are 
available and to provide sufficient leadtime to search out qualified sup- 
pliers "before new procurement is required. During the past year, our efforts 
have been concentrated on spare parts. As the first step, ve selected three 
major piirchasing offices buying aeronautical spare parte, and estaiblished 
separate staffs to identify the aircraft spares on which repetitive high 
value procurement was most likely. Preparations were then made, well in 
advance of the re-order date, to procure these parts ccmpetitively* This 
procedure woriced veil and enabled those three offices to increase the dollar- 
amount of these items bought competitively In fiscal year 1962 by 78 percent. 
We are now extending this system to other categories of spares. 

In still another approach to this problem we are seeking to obtain 
competitive bids on more new items at the time they pass from development 
into production or, failing that, as ecorly in the production phase as possible. 
In this fashion, ve hope to avoid the payment of the price premium on the first 
large-scale production buy usTially associated with sole- source procurement. 

We have now established specific goals for each Military Department and 
DSA, expressed in teims of the percentage of procurement contracts e^rarded 
ccB^etitively in each commodity category. 



FRICE CCMPETITZOlir AS A PERCENT 
OF TyStOj DEFBNSB PROCUBEMENT 
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In fiscal year I96I the over-all percentage was 32.9 percent and, in fiscal 
year I962, 35,6 percent. Our goal by fiscal year 19^5 is to reach 39-9 
percent, which will require the shifting of about $1.9 billion tran sole- 
source to can5>etitive procurement. 
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BftBed on our experience to date and the studies of the Qeneral Aeeount- 
tog Office, ve anticipate initial price reductions on the order of 25 percent 
x^an transferring items to eca^petltlTe procurement. Ve estimate that our 
progress to date In shifting to ccB^petltlTe procurement has ssnred $I$0 alUloo 
per year* ^jr end fiscal year 1963^ the annual rate of savings should reach 
I289 allllon end if ve can achieve the increase in ccapetltlon targeted for 
end fiscal year 196^ > there vould he an annual saving of p^^h siHUon. 
Ostalled records vlll he kept on our major purchases so that ve esn report 
to the Congress the actual savings achieved hy shlftlaag from adn-eoaipertltiTe 
to eonpetltlve proeureBient* 

b. Shifting Trom Gost-Plus-FLxed Tee (COT) to Plxed Price and Itacentlve 



Because CPFF contracts do not distinguish between good and bad plannin g^ 
early or late conpletlon, end tight or loose financial eontrola^ they lead to 
the kinds of cost overruns which have resialted in some programs costing be- 
tween three and ten times the amount originally estimated and budgeted* This 
situation has often led to decisions to produce and deploy vespon systems 
where a contrary decision might have been made if the true costs had been 
knovn. Hence^ we believe thot^ to the extent we are able to Incr ease the 
use of flmsd price and Incentive eontraets at the expense of the CPF? tyye, 
we win not only obtain a better product at a lower cost^ but we will also 
be able to make sounder decisions on the selection of major weapon systoms* 

Ve have already achieved some success in moving away from the eoat- 
plus-flxed-fee contract. 
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Although the proportion of such contracts rose steadily during the 
last decade, reaching a peak of 38. 0 percent of total prime contract 
awards during the first nine months of fiscal year 196I, this trend 
was arrested in the last quarter of I96I, and, in fiscal year I962, 
was reduced to 32.5 percent. Our goal, a tough one, is to reduce such 
awards to 12.3 percent of total procurement by fiscal year I965. Its 
achievement will require shirting about $6 billion of procurement from 
CPFF to the preferred contract types. 

We have now developed detailed targets for each military department 
and Defense agency by commodity category, and a reporting system is now 
in effect which enables us to measure progress toward these goals on a 
monthly basis. While only a rough estimate can be made of the benefits 
of shifting from CPFF to fixed price or incentive contracts, we believe 
that such action reduces final costs by at least 10 percent. We believe 
our progress to date has saved $115 million. Our goal is to raise 
this annual saving to about $639 million through actions to be initiated 
by end fiscal year 1965* 

3. Reducing Operating Costs 

Over one million military and civilian personnel are involved in 
the operation of procurement offices, inventory control points, ware- 
houses, maintenance activities, and transportation and coranninication 
services. Hence, this is an area which lends itself to achievement 
of substantial savings. 

a. Terminating UnnecessaJT Operations - By Closing or Reducing 
Unneeded Bases and Installations 

As I have described to this Committee on previous occasions, the 
need to review continuously our real property holdings against present 
and future requirements caused us to establish a peimanent base 
utilization program. Early in calendar year I96I, we began evaluating 
all installation requirements on both functional and geographic bases, 
and these reviews are now being made annually. 

To date, we have announced plans to close or reduce in scope 313 
activities, of which 71 are located overseas and 2k2 in the U.S. These 
actions, when completed, will release nearly 264,000 acres of land for 
non- Defense use. The originsil acquisition cost of the land and the 
improvements was $1.9 billion. Three laiportant benefits result frcan 
these actions: 

(i) There is a reduction in annual operation and maintenance costs. 
Savings reflected in the fiscal year 196k budget for actions 
alresudy £uuiounced are $106 million. 

(ii) Military personnel are released for other tasks. Through flscjd 
year 1964, over 11,000 military personnel will have been released 
for other essential assignments by base closure or reduction 
actions already announced. The militaiy pay and allcwance costs 
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of these personnel are estimated at $31 million. Thousands 
of additional military personnel vill "be released by 
similar actions for assignment to other tasks during the 
next three years. 

(iii) The facilities released are turned to productive uses. 

The Treasury benefits directly from the proceeds of sale. 
When private interests acquire the property, a tax revenue 
benefit accrues to local commxmities and states. When 
other Gfovemment agencies claim and use the prciperty, it 
becomes unnecessaiy for them to request funds for new- 
property acquisitions. 

Actions euiticipated through the end of fiscal year 1963 should 
produce an annual saving of $292 million when ccnrpleted. Our goal is 
to initiate actions by end fiscal year I965 which vill Increase the 
annual rate of savings to million. 

b. Standardizing and Sinrpllfying Paperwork and Procedures 

We are in the process of taking several steps to expedite the 
massive paperwork operations associated vith Defense procurement and 
supply activities. These actions fall into three main categories: 
standardization of requisitioning procedures; standardization of 
transportation end movement procedures; and reduction or siinpllflcatlon 
of reports required of defenpe contractors* 

With respect to standaz^ized requisitioning procedures, prior to 

July 1962, sixteen different forms and systems were used to requisition 
supplies from Defense depots, whenever one Service bought from another 
or from DBA. or GSA.. On July 1, 1962, a uniform system was ewiopted by 
all Services, DSA and GSA. Important benefits in faster supply actions 
have resulted - benefits which were particularly important during the 
Cuban emergency. Moreover, when this new system - 3mown as MHiSTRIP 
(Military Standard Requisitioning and Issue Procedures) - becomes 
fuUy operational, it is expected that clerical costs wiH be reduced 
by |20 million annually by end 1965. 

With respect to stajidardized transportation and movement procedures, 
a new procedure due to became operational July 1, I963 will cancel 8I 
transportation documents now in use, and substitute a standard docimienta- 
tion system for all Services. This system will eliminate four rewritings 
of shipping foms which now occur on each of the 4^0,000 shipments made 
each month to overseas users. Furthermore, this system - known as 
MHiSTAMP (Military Standard Movement Procedures) - will expedite the 
movement of materiel, and cut related administrative and clerical costs 
wore than $30 million annually by end 196^. 
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Fizmllyj vlth respect to reducing the reporting burden on Defense 
contractors, ve have \mdertaiten a review of the a4ninlBtrative and technical 
report requiiments, which now cost an estimated $300 million per year. 
!Ehis review is aimed at simplifying and reducing these reporting reouire- 
ments in collaboration vlth our contractors. Sy end fiscal year 1965^ our 
goal is to achieve cost inductions from this source of approximately $25 
million. 

c. Consolidating and Increasing Efficiency of Ojperations 

(1) The Defense Supply Agency: The creation of the Defense Supply 
Agency (DSA), on October 1, 1961, made possible signif leant economies in 
operatiiig costs, as well as relieving the military departments of the burden 
of conducting procurement and supply activities^ pezmitting the militazy 
departments to concentrate management attention on ma;] or systems directly 
related to their primary missions. Savings in personnel costs resulting 
from the consolidation of fomerly 6ep£u:ute ovezhead organizations have 
produced a reduction In the fiscal year budget request of $33 million. 
We also anticipate a drawdown in DSA^s inventories of $232 million during 
this fiscal year, as stocks are consolidated end brought under central 
management. An additional dretwdcwn of $112 million is projected for 196h* 

In the future, additional savings will result fzm the repositioning 
Of DBA stocks in U primary distribution depots Instead of the present 32* 
By end fiscal year I965 we expect the value of these economies to grow to 
at least ik2 million annually. I have referred earlier to savings antici- 
pated from DSA*s screening of excess and long B\xpp2y inventories and idle 
Industrial production equipment. 

(2) Ccomunications system costs: The increasing dependence of 
modem military operations. Including their command and control, on 
sophisticated, complex and expensive comnunications systems makes it 
imperative, from the viewpoints of both military effectiveness and cost, 
that we exercise the greatest prudence over our resources in this area. 
The increased management responsibility assigned to the Defense Communi- 
cations Agency is dljrected at this objective. 

We have prepared a plan and issued instructions for developing a 
single long-lines comtaunicatlon t;^'staa for the use of the entire Department 
of Defense. This plan csills for cross- connecting all long-lines ccnnuni- 
catlons facilities, and this has now been accomplished. We have also 
consolidated all long-lines networks in continental United States, and intend 
to consolidate aOa overseas facilities by the end of this calendar year. 
Over the next five years, we hope to change over ccnapletely to maximum 
automatic switching, and equipment for this purpose is now being developed. 
Finally, in order to ensure that we obtain the lowest rates for our leased 
private line communications facilities, we have also assigned to the Defense 
Communications Agency responsibility for managing, leasing and paying for 
aU such facilities within and emanating from the continental XAiited States. 
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Sy end fiscal year 1963 eavliigs from these management ImproveaeutB 
should reach $l6 million per year, increasing to $25 million per year by 
the end of 196^ . Ihe fiscal year budget has been reduced by $18 
million. 

(3) Reductions in transportation and traffic management costs: 
Several specific actions have been taken to lover transportation costs* We 
have continued to apply vigorously a policy of moving Defense cargo over 
routes which assure lowest landed cost. Intensive cost analyses of 
alternative methods of shipping household gooda to and frcm overseas 
destinations have resvilted in lmpoz*tant rate reductions. Increased use 
of econcny class passenger travel and lover international air travel rates 
have also peimltted nev ecoacmies. 

As a result of these actions^ annual savings of $17 mlUlon should 
be realized by end 1963 and savings of $23 million are reflected In the 
1964 budget. 

(If) Improved equipment maintenance management: Another area where 
increased management effort yields greater ccnbat readiness and effective- 
ness as well as monetaxy savings is that of equiiment maintenance - a function 
which annually costs about $11 billion. Over the past ixro years, the Air 
Force has reviewed the prescribed maintenance requirements for most of its 
mission-essential aircraft, end has made a good start in deteminlng the 
maintenance needs of the rest of its aircraft fleet. As a result, k,hOO 
man-years of maintenance work have been eliminated frcm the stated require- 
ment. More Important, by reducing the number of aircraft in maintenance 
status at rniy one time, k3 more B-52's and 31 KC-135*8 have been made 
available for operational use. 

Both the Aimy and the Navy have undertaken similar programs of maint- 
enance management improvement in their depots, shipyards, and ovexbaul and 
repair facilities. At present, special attention is being given by all 
Services to establishing unifoim maintenance standards for ccnmerci€il type 
vehicles, of which we now have over 167,000 in use. Finally, to ensure top 
level attention in this area and to coordinate efforts of the entire 
Department, a full-time Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Equijment 
Maintenance has recently been appointed. 

As a result of all of these actions in the field of equipment main- 
tenance, we should be saving about $108 million per year by end 1963 and over 
$300 million per year by end I965. 

(5) Administrative vehicles: Annual savings of about $3 million 
by end 1963 are expected to be achieved in the management of administrative 
vehicles, rising to $11 million by end 1965. 




(6) Inprovement in military family housing management: I disucssed 
Irrprovements in the management of military family housing in the General 
5u{yport section. Our savings goal for end 19^3, from this source, is $6 
million, rising to $19 million "by end I965 when the full lng?act of our 
effort will he felt. 

(7) Real property management program: Despite increases of 30 
percent in real property holdings and over 11 percent in lahor and materials 
costs since 1959, total maintenance and operating costs for Defense real 
property have remained relatively level. There is clearly a need for 
further improvement in our real property management^ however, if we are to 
restrain future cost rises in the face of continued growth in real property 
and family housing inventories, and if we are to reduce the existing 
hacklog of essential maintenance and repair* 

To this end, \tq are improving our real property management "by 
instituting uniform cost accounting systems and undertaking studies with 
the help of the military departments, and outside experts in design and 
construction practices. We are undertaking studies of the operation of 
heating and power plants, the purchase of utilities, and the development 
of Improved maintenance standards. Savings of $24 million per year are 
expected T>y end 1963, rising to $45 million per year hy end fiscal year 
1965. 

In summary, our cost reduction program is now in full operation and 
we hope to he reporting the achievement of suhstantial econcmies to you 
in the months ahead. 

C. IKPROVINO OUR PEBSOMEL MANAOESIENT 
1. Over-all Staffing Levels 

For some months, novr, we have heen conducting two related studies 
designed to reduce staffing at all organizational levels and to expedite 
the decision-making process. These studies are designed to identify 
excessive layers of administrative review and reporting, overlapping 
functions, and unnecessary or low-priority activities. Surplus positions 
are being identified and eliminated or transferred to higher priority 
activities . 

The first study, aimed at reducing both mill tar"- and civilian 
staffing levels in the headquarters of the military departanents, is 
nearly ccoplete. Progress reports have been very encouraging. 

The second study is aimed specifically at a reduction in the number 
of echelons between the headquarters of the military departments and the 
operational forces. This study, too, includes an examination of both 
military and civilian staffing levels. It should be completed early in 
the Spring. 
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IDaproveaent in the efficient utilization of manpower resources is 
a continuing task. While the present sttiflies reflect a period of con- . 
centrated emphasis, our efforts in this direction shall not end with 
their ccmpletion. We shall he continually concerned with making qptlmwa 
use of our most precious ccnnaodity - ea^erienced and dedicated personnel. 

2. Military Personnel 

a. Sbctenslon of the Selective Service Act 

We plan to send to the Congress as early as possihle during this 
session a number of Important legislative proposals dealing with military 
personnel, including a ma^or increase in compensation. All of these 
proposals are based on the assumption that the military draft lav will "be 
continued. Our present authority to induct under the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951 will expire on July 1, 1963 • It is the 
President's intention to request a four-year extension of that authority. 
Before reconmending this extension, ve carefully reviewed the principal 
alternatives and have concluded that continuation of the draft authority 
is essential to the proper manning of our aimed forces. 

We are also requesting a four-year extension of a number of other 
laws which expire on July 1, 1963, i.e., the authority for the issuance 
of selective calls for medical personnel and the continuance of special 
pay for such personnel; the continued suspension of statutory limitations 
on the active duty strengths of the aimed forces; and the extension of 
the Dependents Assistance Act. 

b. Military Personnel Compensation 

Although we plan to present our detailed proposals for changes in 
military compensation in a later hearing, at this time I would like to give 
you the background and philosophy upon which they are based, together with 
a STJomary of our major recooaiiendations . 

Although the essential function of the military pay system is to 
attract and retain sufficient numbers of qualified personnel to keep our 
military forces at required levels of effectiveness, our reeonmenaations 
have also been influenced by considerations of fairness and equity to the 
military man and his family. 

Our review of the compensation system itself was preceded by a 
detailed analysis of the current and prospective manning situation based 
upon our present long-range plans. With this information in hand, we 
considered alternative compensation systems, including a change to a 
"salary" concept, to see if our manpower requirements and equity to our 
military personnel could be better served by a new type of system. In 
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addition^ each element of ccopensatiou, i.e.^ basic pay^ re-enlistment 
'boniises, subsistence allovances, ete.^ was separately exaalned to deteiv 
mine vbether it was still serving a luseful purpose. 

This reviev led to three principal conclusions: 

(1) There should be an Imediate adjustment in militaxy pay 
scales and in certain allovances to tring them into better 
balance vith QoTernment civilian pay scales and those in 
private industry^ to reflect rises in the cost of living 
since the last pay adjustment, to increase the attractive- 
ness of military service as a career, and to correct certain 
inequities in the preset structmre. 

(2) The basic structure of the present CGopensation system, 
vith the excerption of eertedn ref ozms vhleh I shall mention, 
should not be changed at this time. 

(3) In the future, military ecoKpensatlon rates should be the 
subject of anTnwl review, and changes should be made 
contemporaneously vith those in other statutoiy Qovezment 
pay systems and should be based on essentially the same 
consideratloiis • 

With respect to the second conclusion, two iiajor changes and several 
minor ones are being proposed. The first major change would repeal the 
present pay for overseas or shipboard duty and substitute a special pay 
for duty at remote and isolated stations. The second major change would 
abolish the present system of re-enlistment bonuses cmd substitute a system 
of Incentive payments to deal with the problem of the selective retention 
of enlisted personnel. 

With respect to the first conclusion, the adjustmnt of present 
rates, we are proposing an average increase in base pay of ik^k percent, 
which together with the Increase in the SAQ approved last year and the 
proposed increase In subsistence allowances, would raise pay and 
allowances, on the average, about 13-9 percent. Admittedly, this is a 
large increase, but it is now eJmost five years since the last adjustaent 
in military pay scales, and there have been two increases In civil Ian pay 
in that time. 

The largest percentage increases in the officer category would go to 
1st lleutensnts and captains, and in the enlisted category to the S-3'8 
and E-lf*s. These grade levels are the critical decision points in the 
career ladder. Officers completing their first tour are nonaally 1st 
lieutenants and enlisted men ccmpleting their first enlistments are 
usually at the E-3 or level. It is in these categories that the 
largest losses of desirable personnel are experienced. To retain these 
men be/ond those critical points, rates of compensation for their present 
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and next prospective grades must be made more casipetltlTe vith those 
offered in civilian life. 

Tbie increases for grades E-7 ("beyond 20 years), E-8 and E-9 are 
designed to Improve the attractiveness of Service beyond the a1n1nniB 
retirement period of 20 years. 

With respect to the third conclusion, I believe that military 
compensation should be kept abreast of productivity changes in our 
national economy-, as are vages and salaries in the civilian sector. 
Accordingly, I have directed the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpover) to establish the necessary administrative procedures to 
conduct an annual review of military compensation in relation to changes 
in the civilian economy. 

Some of the most vexing problems of the military compensation system 
are those concerning retirement pay. We chose, in our current study, to 
concentrate on what appear to be the two most pressing problems in this 
area: (l) the establishment of an equitable basis for the computation of 
retired pay of military personnel vho may retire in the future; and 
(2) the adjustment of the pay of those already on the retired rolls. 

The cost of retirement pay has been mounting rapidly in recent 
years and vlll continue to rise for many years in the future. In 195^» 
for example, there vere less than 6 military retirees for each 100 men on 
active duty. Today the ratio of retirees to active duty personnel has 
risen to 12 percent and assuming no major change in the size of the active 
forces, the ratio will rise to 25 percent by 1970. 

Historically, adjuslanent of retirement pay has been linked to changes 
in basic pay rates of the active forces. But pay of the active forces 
should be related to pay rates in the civilian economy and elsewhere in 
the Government if the amed forces are to compete effectively for desirable 
personnel. Pay of retirees, on the other hand, should be related to the 
cost of living so that retired personnel or their dependents are not 
penalized by changes in price levels . 

Accordingly, as an alternative to reccmputation based on a direct 
linkage to active duty pay, I recommend that future readjuslaaentB in 
military retirement pay be tied to changes in the Consumer Price Index. 
Such a system would maintain the primary objective of stabilizing and 
maintaining the purchasing power of the annuity while at the same time 
give \is the maximum flexibility in managing the active forces. Adoption 
of this proposal — which would require a five percent increase immed- 
iately for all retl3red personnel -- would add about $50 million to 
retirement pay costs in fiscal year 196i*-. 
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The first full year cost of the proposed military pay bill, including 
the increase in quarters allowance and the increase in the liability for 
retired pay, is estimated at $1.7 billion. On the assumption that Congress 
vill act favorably on this proposal in time for it to beccme effective by 
October 1, I963, the fiscal year 196k budget cost is estimated at about 
^1,185 million, including $285 million for the increased quarters 
aUovance and $90 million for the proposed increase in the subsistence 
allowance. 

Regardless of what ve do on the matter of future adjustments, there 
raaains the problem of what to do about those military personnel who 
retired prior to June 1, 1958 and vho did not recieve the benefit of the 
1958 pay increase. One ]a\andred years of precedent and the absence of 
any "notice" had led military retirees to believe that their retirement 
pay would continue to be based on active duty rates and that no dis- 
advantage would accrue from early retirement. Indeed, many who could 
have postponed their retirement until after the 1958 pay raise was 
enacted, left the Service in the full expectation that their retirement 
pay would also be adjusted to the new pay scales. Thei^fore, we reccm- 
mend that the retirement compensation of these individuals be recom- 
puted on the basis of the current pay scales, at a cost of about $33 
million in fiscal year 196k and an Tiltimate total cost approximating 
$600 million. Henceforth, however, all adjustments in military retirement 
pay would be based upon changes in the Consumer Price Indiex. 

c. Review of the Officer Personnel Legislation 

For many years the pay scales prescribed by Congress for officers 
of the Aimed Services have been uniform and based on militajy grade and 
length of service. However, while the scales have been uniform, the laws 
which govern the appoin-bnent or promotion of officers to the various grades 
and stipulate tenure are entirely separate and different in application 
among the various services. 

The officer personnel legislation to be submitted to this Congress 
would provide common legislative direction to the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Coips in procurement, promotion, separation and retirement of 
active duty officers. It has been developed from the studies of a 
committee of distinguished retired officers of all of the Services, 
chaired by General Charles L« Bolte, and from subsequent intensive 
reviews in the Executive Branch. It is, in total effect, a new system, 
rather than a reconciliation of differences. 

The proposed legislation has avoided drastic, inmediate impact on 
individual officers and has aimed at long term comparability of officers* 
careers in the various services o Hcrt/ever, this approach has involved 
solution of an immediate and chronic problem in connection with Air Force 
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field grade authorizations, with vhich the Congress has dealt previously 
on an interim basis. A moderate increase in numbers of officers in these 
grades in that service results from the legislation. 



d. Other Personnel Legislation 



There are three further itms of proposed personnel legislation 
which should be mentioned here. In order to extend proper recognition 
to military personnel for acts of heroism and gallantry in "cold var" 
situations, ve propose that the authority and criteria for awarding the 
Congressional Hedal of Honor and other military decorations be expanded. 
The current criteria for these awards were established to fit conditions 
of warfare as they existed some years ago and should now be changed to 
accord with the needs of the military in the new fozms of conflict. 

Legislation is also proposed to amend Title 10, U.S.C., relating 
to the method of nominating and selecting candidates for appointment to 
the Military, Naval and Air Force Academies. This proposed amendment 
would revise the present system for appointaaent to the Academies to 
provide more equitable opportunities for those persons desiring to enter 
these schools. The proposed changes would also authorize the same beuslc 
strength for each Academy - a strength large enough to enable the 
Services to approach more closely their goal of having at least 50 per- 
cent of the regular officer iz^put coniposed of Academy graduates. 

Finally, we also plan to reccnmend legislation which would provide 
comparable subsistence standards among the military services by establish- 
ing a single, unifoim ration. Presently the subsistence alloirances of 
the Aimy and Air Force, as established by statute, differ in certain 
respects from those of the Navy emd Marine Coxps. 

e . Active Duty Military Personnel 

The proposed fiscal year 196k program and budget provides for 
active duty military personnel as follows : 

End Fiscal Year 

"19^ 19^3 5555 

Actual Est . PlBmned 



Amy 1,065,718 980,000 975,000 

Navy 665,977 66h,kl3 670,000 

Marine Corps 190,962 190,000 190,000 

Air Force 883,330 868.931 860.OOO 

Total DOD 2,805,987 2,703,3**^ 2,6(95,000 
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XI* FINANCIAL SUMKAIOr 



Ihe programs proposed for fiscal year 196^1 including Military 
Assistance, Military Construction and Civil Defense, aggregate 
$55,183,537,000 in total obligational authority. A suraary Ijy major 
programs for fiscal years 1962, I963 and 196k is shown in Taible 1. 

Of the $55,183,537,000 in obligational authority required to 
finance the 196k program: 

> 

$9^7,686,000 would be obtained from prior year funds 
available for new programs, including bedances brought forward 
and recoupments anticipated during the year. 

$300,000,000 vould be obtained by transfer from the 
working capital funds of the Department of Defense in lieu 
of new appropriations, and 

$275,2lif,000 woiad be obtained from anticipated reim^ 
btirsements which would be available to finance new programs, 

leaviiig 

$53,660,637,000 of new obligational authority which is the 
amount requested in the President's fiscal year 1961v budget. 
A detailed taibulation relating the appropriation accounts to 
the major program accounts, and the Total Obligational Authority 
to the New Obligational Authority requested of the GoDgress in 
the 196k budget, is shown on Table 22. (CoBparable data for 
1963 are shown on Table 21*) 

Of the $53:660,637,000 of nev obligational authority requested, the 
following amounts will be presented separately: 

$l;,i|8f),000,000 for Military Assistance 

$1,232,000,000 for Military Construction 

$73!*, to, 000 for Military Family Housing 

$300,aX3,000 for Civil Defense, and 

$900,000,000 for Military Con5>ensation. 

Provision for two items of proposed legislation - Uniform Career 
Management ($5,300,000) and Uniform Ration ($1,200,000) - is made within 
the Qovenment-wide "Allowances for Contingencies." 
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Thus, the Mil now before this Ccamaittee would provide $ii-9,011f, 237^000 
in new obligational authority and $300,000,000 to be derived by transfer 
from working capital funds. 

In addition^ we are requesting a fiscal year I963 Supplemental Appro- 
priation totaling $39^4^,691^,000, We have carefully reviewed all of the 
additional costs arising from new legislation enacted by the Congress last 
year n p<^ we will absorb as snich of them as possible using availsible funds* 
Of the $39^^691^^000: 

$113, 300., 000 is to defray the costs of Anry reserve conrponent 
personnel retained in the active forces beyond the end of fiscal 
year I962, as authorized by Section 512c of the I963 Appropriation 
Act. This provision permits the Secretary of Defense, Tspon 
determination by the President that it is necessary to increase the 
number of military personnel on active duty beyond the number for 
which funds are provided, to treat the cost of such an Increase as 
an excepted expense. 

$83,800,000 is to pay that paarb of the cost of the Increase in 

the basic allowance for quarters, enacted by the Congress last year, 
which cannot be absorbed within available funds (the full cost for 
1963 is estimated at $132,100,000). 

$5,200,000 is to defray the cost of increased readjustment pay 
enacted by the Congress last year for certain members of the reserve 
components involimtarily released from active duty. (The fall I963 
cost is estimated at $7,^400,000*) 

$17,369,000 is to pay the unabsorbable cost of increased 
military per diem allowances authorized by the Congress last year. 
(The fall 1963 cost is estimated at $21. 200;, 000. ) 

$61,900,000 is for Civil Defense to equip and stock additional 
shelter spaces. 

$113,125,000 is to meet the unabsorbable cost of the civilian 
paj'- increase enacted last year. (The full 1963 cost is estimated at 
$153.90C',00G.) 

We shali. probably also have to vse the authority contained In Section 
537 of the I963 Appropriation Act to deftray certain costs incurred in 
connection with the C-L*an crisis, Ti*is is the provision which a-'ithorlzes 
the Secretary of Defense to transfer up to an ad.dltional $200,000^,000 ftcm 
any appropriation of the DoD to Improve further the readiness of Armed 
Forces, including the reserve eooHponerrt;s. 

Both Sections 512c and 537 have proven to be extremely useful to the 
Defense establishment in responding q-^iickly to sudden changes in the inter- 
national situation. New surprises are undoubtedly in store for us in the 
coming fiscal year- and we strong^' urge the Congress to continue these 
provisions in the 196i|- ^^ropriation Act. 
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TABLE 1 - mANCIAL SU^MARy 
(in Billions of Dollars) 



FX 1961 
Actual 



FT 1962 
Original 



FT 1962 
Final 



FT 1963 
Curr«it 
Estinates 



FT 1964 

Budget 

EstlJBates 



1. Strategic RetaUatary 

Forces { 

2. Continental Air and 

Missile Defense Frcs. 
3* General Porpose Forces 
k, Alrllft/Seallft Forces 
5* Reserve and Guard 7rcB» 

6. Research & Develoipnent 

7. General Support 

8. Civil Defense 

9* MLlitaxy Assistanee 

Proposed Legislation for 
Military Ccnpensation, 
etc. 



$ 7.6 


$ 9.1 


* 8.5 


$ 7.3 


2.2 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 




17.5 


18.1 


19.1 


.9 


1.2 


l.if 


l.U 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


3.9 


4.3 


5.5 


5.9 


12.3 


12.7 


13.7 


Xk.6 


1.8 


.3 


.2 


.3 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 



.9a/ 



$1*6.1 
+1.6 



$10.5 
12.8 
20.1 




Total Obligatlonal 
Authority 

Less Financing Adj. 
Rev GbUgational Autb. 

Adj. to Expenditures 
Total Expenditures 

TOA ^y Dept. & Agency 

AZUQT 

Kavy 

Air Force 
Civil Defense 
Defense Agencies 
Retired Pay 
Military Assistance 
Proposed .Legislation 
TtjtalS/ 
Memo: Recently enacted 
& proposed increases in 
compensation included above: 
Military 
Civilian 
Total 



estimated at $1,200 million. This figure excludes the $285 million annual increase 
for basic allowance for quarters vhlch became effective Jan 1^ I963. It also excludes 
an Increase of $230 isLllion per year In the Government's "unfunded" cost of mllltaxy 
retirement resulting from the increases in active duty pay. Thejrefore the total 
average «wTmHi cost of all the pay increases j proposed to be effective in the c a l en da r 
year 1963, is approxixiately $1>715 nillion. 

b/ In addition to this budgeted eaqpenditure, the Govemnent's "unfunded" cost 

of adUtary retirement for "current" Service, i.e. Service performed in FT *6fy, 
1b aSFprffiKlnately $600 nlllicm on the basis of existing pay rates and $830 
Bdlllon on the basis of proposed pay rates. The total "unfunded past Service 
cost" of the military retirement prograrii Ml amount to aspraximately 
$1*9.9 billion at July 1, 1963 cm the basis of existing pay rates and $55.2 
billion on the basis of the proposed rates. 





$51.0 


$52.8 


$55.2 


1.2 


1.6 




1.5 






$51.3 


$53.7 


+1.0 


-1.2 


-1.3 


-1»3 


$M*,7 








$10.6 


$12.8 


$12.2 


$13.1 


12,5 


lh,9 


15.2 


15.5 


18.7 


20.0 


20.9 


20.7 


.k 


.3 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1.8 




.9 


.9 


1.0 




1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 




$5lTo 


$527H 


i^FT2 






$.1 


$1.2 






.2 


.3 






$.3 





e/ Excludes cost of nuclear varheads. 
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TABLE 3 - 



CONTIHEKTAL AIR ATO MSSILE DEFENSE FORCES 



End Fiscal Year 



NORAD Combat Opns Ctr 
SAGE Combat Ctrs 
SAGE Dlr Ctrs (CONUS) 
SAGE Combat Dir Ctr (CADIN) 
Prime Radar Stations 
BUIC Cont Ctrs (Manned) 
BUIC Cont Ctrs ( Semi-auto) 
Gap Filler Radars 
I2EW System Stations 
DEV System Extension 

Aircraft 

Ships (DER) 
Offshore Contiq. Radar 

AEW&C Aircraft 

Ships (AGR) 

Ships (lER) 
HERCULES Control Centers 

Missile Master 

Birdie 
Manned Interceptors^ 
Air Force 

F-101 

P-102 

F-106 
Navy 

pI^D 25 
Air National Guard 
F-86 250 
F-89 250 
F-lOO .T5 
P-102 175 
F-lQi^ 75 
Surface- tq-Alr Missiles 

BOMARGii/ 238 
NIKE-HERCULES (Reg)|^ 23^ 
NIKE-HERCULES (AIJG)^ IO8 
NIKE-AJAX (AMG)^ 1520 
Wamlm^ (Missile Attack ) 
BMEV-'S 



T' 


1962 


1963 


ig^f 


i2iS 


1966 


0567 


1968 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 




22 


22 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 








1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


167 


160 


163 




1^*8 


1^8 


l48 


l48 




1, 


27 


c| 




7 

1 


7 

1 


7 

1 






169 






•Jill. 




112 


103 


111 


173 


173 


173 


173 


63 


67 


67 


67 


67 


67 


67 


67 


h3 


hi 


hi 


h^ 


i^5 


h^ 


1*5 


1^5 


















60 


60 


61 


67 


67 


67 


67 


67 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


5 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


10 


10 


10 


10 


6 


3 








18 


18 


18 


22 


28 


28 


28 


384 


312 


312 


312 


306 


300 




294 


393 


293 


287 


267 


267 


2$5 


2W 


21^1 


270 


276 


261^ 


252 


246 


234 


222 


216 



25 

200 
250 
75 
175 



307 
23it0 

108 
li*40 



150 


150 


100 


100 


100 


100 


225 


225 


225 


225 


225 


225 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


175 


175 


175 


175 


175 


175 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


383 


383 


383 


383 


383 


383 


2052 


1692 


1476 


1476 


1476 


1476 


396 


756 


972 


972 


972 


972 


720 












2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 




a/ Includes COHUS, Alaslca, Greenland, Iceland and Canada including CADIK(Continental 

.Mr Defense Integration) unless otherwise noted, 
b/ Numbers of aircraft are obtained by multiplying authorized squadron Unit Equipment 

by niflober of 6qi:tadrons. 
c/ BOMARC figures reflect missiles on launchers, 
d/ NIKE-HERCUtES and AJAX reflect nuciber of missiles authorized. 




TABLE k - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - ARMY 





1^61 


1962 


End Fiscal Year 
1963 196^ 1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Divisions 


















Airborne 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Armoirecl 


*> 
3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Infantry 


9 


9 


9 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Mechanized 






2 


"lis/ "lis/ "li 




e 


Combat Ready 


u 


iW 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


Training 


3 


2 














urxgaaeB 


o 

c 




5 


8 


8 


8 


8 


a 


Armored Cav Reglmetits 


5 


5 


i^ 




k 


if 


k 


k 


Infantry Battle Gro^ps 


8 


9 


8 












Missile Commands 


k 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Spec Forceu . . 


3 




6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Air Defense Battalions 



















HERCULES 12-3A 13-3A 13-3A 13-3A 1^-3A 15-3A 15-3A 15-3A 

EAVK 13 19 21 21 21 21 21 21 

MAULER 1 10 l6 

TOTAL "25-3A 32-3A"l^-3A"3^-3A 35-3A1t-3A"^-3A 52-3A 



Surface »to-S\irf ace Msl.Bns. 



REDSTOKB 


3 


3 


3 












CORPORAL 


9 


8 


6 












SERGEANT 




3 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


FEBSHING 




1 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


LACROSSE 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


HONEST JOHN 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


LITTLE JOHN 


2 


2 






-si 








TOTAL 


27 


30 








26 




26 


Other Artillery Bns.^ 


hi 


41 


53 


50 




l»d 


. 48 


48 


Other Combat Bns. 


32 


33 


39 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


Aviation Companies 




37 


39 


27 


30 


31 


31 


31 



a/ Excludes two National Guard divisions In active status. 

b/ Includes target ac(iuisition battalions - 5 in IT I962; 6 In JY I963-68. 

c/ Plus 15^000 men In xmits required to test air mobility conceptB. 
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-i!^^' ^^ft. teJdliwM On») Civilian 

B«fordl/ After »*f"^Af t«i4/ j^,^ j;^Af ter lefortfi/ Afteii/ 
iMll^ BMllgn iMaign BmIIsb fieallgn Xe«llS» Isilli^ ledign 



Ob Site Air Befowe 

Hbltff to latttforce 
Active AsBKf 

TvD Brlgaies g/ 

Vine Brigade! 

Ttalnittg Base & Ulslts 

Blac BivB & Ihelr Sop- 
port 

TtoP Ihexter Belnforeeo 
wsat Blvs 4i Afp* 
port b^/ 

Support to Other Svc« 

Other Blvialons 

) 

Von Blvlelon uaitff) 
Vlfl^t Opl H4« 
Trlorlty Filler^ 



9.2 






85 


0 


0 


4392 


5U6 


U7.8 


139.1^ 


71 


80 


4-21 


4-8 


301d 


4734 




5.7 


71 


80 


16-24 


5 




191 




32.1 




75 




8 




1254 




73.6 


S-100 


75-100 


2-8 


1-4 


1030 


1482 


155.3 


X75.8 65-70 


75-80 


16-24 


4-8 


62»46 


7096 


33.9 


26.9 


58-65 


70 


24 


4-12 




1239 


14.0 


11.2 


65 


70 


16-24 


16-24 


4l£ 


251 






55 


53-60 


24-36 


24-36) 




5250 


289.7 


226.9 








) 


1632^ 




55 


55 


36 


24-36) 






1.2 




100 


m 


0 


0 


42 



32.0 64. 
700iOO#^700,000 



25, 



A. Three brlgedes lit etructnre at premt. 

b. To be deplored In Al«»ktf and Panaw at M + 2 Bonths and ccnplete training la the 
theater. Paana Bivlslan doca.sot have coiibat aupport. 

not IneludBd in paid drill «tr«Dgth. 



c. Fersonnel attending & weeks 

d Before reaUgnnent Is dmm as FT 62 strength and orij^satlon. Aftsa? 
reall9m»nt is (ftiown as 71 6U strength and organisation. 

e IThe figure of 700,000 was the prograinaed paid drill strength for JY 1962. 
621,800 was the actual drill strength due to two division forces heing on 
active duty. 



f . Denotes end-year strength. 
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TMSIZ 6 - ABHa PROCUKUMKNT 
(Total Obllgational Authority in MUlions) 

Fiscal Years 



19^ 



1962 



AIRCRAFT 

UH-IB/D IROQUOIS 
CH-^TA CmHOOK 
QH-13/23 
OA-1 MOHAWK 
CV-2 CARIBOU 
Training Helicopters 
Aircraft Ins. Trainer 
Replenish. Spares 
All Other Items 
Total 

MISSILES^/ 



ftty 


Cost 


ftty 


Cost 


Qty 


Cost 




118 






117.0 


360 


112.8 


710 


18 






41.9 




45.7 


60 


150 


7.3 




5.0 


150 


6.7 


360 


5h 


50.9 


58 


51.8 






50 


3^ 


25.5 


53 


39.0 


kQ 


37.4 


kB 




m 










310 




m 










60 












I9A 






10.3 












37^. 


$iBoS 






585 







WEAPOHS AMD COMBAT 
VEHICLES 



Cost 



235.7 
132.8 
19.8 
46.8 
38.0 
8.4 

H 
33.8 

^5^3 



HAWK 


1,426 


109.2 


1,908 


141.0 


1,200 


75.9 


1,880 


67.5 


HERCULES 


1,191 


138.7 


188 


92.8 


662 


120.1 


720 


97.9 


HAULER 














164 


75.6 


REDEXE 










735 


9.8 






UTTLB JQHET 


380 


12.3 


480 




480 


4.3 


471 


7.7 


SERGEANT 


1° 


70.0 


136 


80.5 


180 


70.1 


93 


39.7 


HOSEST JOHR 


1,561 


35.3 


1,156 


30.1 


209 


13.0 


600 


13.0 


PERSHHIG 


2 


60.9 


43 


150.8 


120 


174.7 


153 


164.4 


EHTAC/SS-n 


10,571 


11.6 


11,000 


11.7 


23,428 


27.4 


23,600 


45.3 


Spare Support 












17.8 




22.3 


All Other 




19-8 




5.0 




16.6 






Total 






^521.0 




♦^29.9 




1580.7 



M-14 Rifle 


240,000 


32.7 


300,000 


37.8 


375,000 


39.3 


230,000 


25.8 


M-60 Meich. Gun 






12,000 


5.5 


12,000 


6.0 


12,000 


6.0 


Hp-73 Hach. Gun 


m 




710 


1.7 


3,250 


4.2 


3,175 
178 


4.1 


105n8n S. P. Howitzer 


m 




355 


50.3 


199 


25.9 


21.8 


155ma S. P. Howitzer 


m 




217 


42.1 


150 


27.8 


183 


31.4 


8" S.P. Howitzer 






107 


16.3 


150 


21.3 


89 


13.6 


itortar Carrier, S.P. 






215 




625 


20.0 


732 


26.8 


105inm Towed Howitzer 












m 


400 


13.2 


DAVY CR0CKE2*? 








6.4 




10.5 




11.4 


M-60 Tank 


825 


130.0 


710 


109.3 


720 


117-2 


240 


45.6 


M-II3 Pers. Carrier 


1,800 


50.5 


3,030 


77.9 


3,000 


74.2 


2,000 


60.1 



^ Coat data Includes ground s\Qiport equlinent. 
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!i:AfiI£ 6 - ARHT PEtOCURBMENT (cont'd^ 



Flacal Years 



WBAPOHS AHp COMBAT 
VEHICLES (cont'dT) 

T-llV Recon. Vetalcl« 
Ccmnand Post Veblele 
AlO. Other Xtesns 
Total 

l ACnCAL & StJPPORT 

TSpuck, l/l*-ton 
Truck, 3/^ ton 
Truck, 2-1/2-ton 
Truck, 5-ton. 
Truck, Tractor, 

10- ton 
SesBi-Traller, 12-ton 
Heavy Egulfment 

Xraasporter 
All Ottasr Itev 
Sfftal 



T,52Jf 
T,100 
6,033 
2,250 



Cost 




Cost 


3^ 


Cost 




Cost 


118.3 


1,215 

270 


51.7 
9.3 


1,200 
650 


37.3 

20.1 

131.2 


1,200 
630 


37.8 

21.6 
169.4 


30.2 
30.2 
I16.8 
27.1 


4,750 
6,364 
6,899 


54.2 
20.2 
51.3 
81*1 


12,000 
10,000 
10,000 

^,730 


39.7 
43.1 
87.7 
64.7 


10,000 
8,000 
8,000 
4,23^^ 


31^.7 
34.5 
69.7 
54.4 




1,203 


5.7 


400 


1.9 


500 
3,168 


14.6 
15.0 


.2 




.3 

74-7 


280 


19.9 

890 


200 


106*^ 










♦3>^3.l 



commcATioHs & 

HflCTROWICS 
STARCOM 

Cofflia. Sec^lrity Equip. 
ASA Intell. Equip. 
A5/FBC-25 Radio 
AH/VRC-12 Radio 
All Other Itoas 
Total 

OTHER SUPPORT EqJIP- 



3,935 



AmSimiOH (Thous.) 

7.62min Cartridge 253 
lO^Bnn EE Cart, 125 
155Bm HE ProJ.XM- 

402/T-379 
90iiBt Cart. (all types) 423 

All Other Items . 

Total 

ERODOCTION BASE PROGRAM - 

TCOIAL ARlCf PR0CURE2mr 



35.7 



63.5 



8,570 
lo,U5 



27.5 



18.5 
67.4 
3B5.9 
P»3 



ijl^l.O 



10,800 
7,5^4 



76.8 
29.4 
22.2 
17.5 
33.9 
135.8 



216.2 



10,000 
5,000 



59.0 
25.0 
21.4 
20.2 
22.4 
257.9 



243.1 



22.5 
16.8 


n 

424 


1.7 
59.9 


519 

i;i 


46.7 
21.0 


879 
380 


79.1 
38.4 


18.7 
219.1 
♦277.1 


200 
459 


55.5 
20.8 
241.4 
♦379.3 


360 


78.4 

212.9 
♦359.0 


300 
952 


67.5 
39.3 
.365.0 

♦5B9.3 


75.0 




146.4 




114.6 




143.2 


$1754.1 




$2632.1 




$2643.7 




$3316.0 
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TABLE 7 



- (SSSBBtiL PUHF06E FORCES - SAVY SEEPS 



y T^d Fiscal Year 
iggl Ig^a/lggj lg61^ 19 55 3^ 1967 19g 



ACTIVE FORCES 





1 


ji 








3 


3 


3 


-I 


0 


-2. 




w. 


15 


9 


10 


2 




1 


1 


8 


8 


10 


12 


4 
13 


3 






1 


8 


10 


13 




J. 


-1 




15 




7 


13 


17 


203 


212 


190 


27 


§ii 




237 






k 


2 


k 



13 
9 

83 
'125. 


16 
9 


19 
9 

103 


86 


87 


87 


111 


131 


133 


202 


213 


212 



5!^ 

IfO 

12 
5^ 



1 
1 
7 
3 

_3 



Attack Carriers 
CVA(Nev) 

CVAN( Enterprise) 1 1 1 1 1 1 

CVA(Forrestal) 5 6 6 6 7 7 7 

CVAtMLdway) 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

CVA(EBsex) Jl 6 J. Jt JL Jt 

Total Attack Carriers li S 15 15 i^. ii 

ASW Support Carriers (CVS) 9 10 

Cruisers 
CGK 

cg/clg/cao 

CA(Gun) 
Total Cruisers 

Frigates 
DLGN 
DLG 

DL(Gun) 
Total Frigates 

Destroyers and Escorts 
DDG 

dd/dde/ddr 

DEG 

de/der 

Total Destroyer Types g7 2bl 2ff0 235 233 fii 

gwwn Patrol 

Attack Sut)marine3 
SSN(»uclear} 
SS (Modernized) 
SS(Uniiiodeml2ed) 
Total Submarines^ 

Mine Warfare Vessels 

Apiphibious Ships 

Auxiliary Ships 

TOTAL ACTIVE FORCES ^ 872 
RESERVE FORCES 

Destroyer Types ^ 

Mine Warfare Vessels 11 11 

TOTAL RESERVE FORCES ^ 11 



g 
Z 


9 


9 


9 


9 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


u 


u 


U 


11 


U 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


14 


TIT 


TTT 

JL*f 




1"^ 


1 


1 


2 ' 


2 


2 


19 


21 


20 


oA 




3 

i 


1 

H 








22 


23 


25 


38 




179 


180 


167 


137 


U7 




1, 






235 




i 




s 


k 








22 


25 


28 


31 


i^l 


1»8 


9 




18 


25 


31 








J£ 


26 








10$ 


105 


87 


88:^ 


88 


88 


88 


134 


128 


120 


llU 


109 


212 


207 


20U 


199 


19.1* 




825 


gg2 


S07 




h3 


1^ 


li8 


it8 


1*8 


12. 


12 


12 


12 


12 


2 






Eg 





a/ Includes ships retained for 



the Berlin _build-\ 
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TABLE 8 - 



GEHEBAL FUHPOSE FOBCES - SHIP CONSTRUCITIQK fiXmBOEJZKSWS HKXJRAH 





1961 


1262 


1263 


1964 


1965 


1266 


1267 


1968 


Mev Construction 

CVA - AXuaCK k^oTTjxT 






1 




1 




1 




UVo - Aon ^oxricr 
















1 


Frigates 


3 


7 






1 








Destroyers 


2 
















Escorts 


3 


6 


8 


10 


8 


\k 


15 


17 


Small Patrol 






2 


6 


6 


10 






SSS-ATI Sub(lfuclear) 


1 


3 


8 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Mine Warfare 














5 


7 


Amphibious 


1 


k 


5 


5 


7 


10 


10 


8 


Log. Supt Auxiliaries 


3 


1 


1 


3 


8 


8 






ToteLL Nev Construction 


Ik 


21 


25 


30 










Conversion 

Frigates (DL to DLG) 












1 






Destroyers (FRAH l) 


Ik 


Ik 


2U 


19 










Guided Hsl Destroyers 








7 


15 








SS-ATT Submarine 




6 






7 


8 


6 


6 


Amphibious 










1 


1 






Mine Warfare 






1 


1 










Log. Supt Auxiliaries 


1 




5 


7 


5 


k 


3 


3 



Total Conversions 15 20 30 3^ 28 1^ _9 _9 

Total Const. & Conv. ^ ^ «^ .Jl ~ «S 

Total Cost of Ships (m) $896 $1321 $1692 $1^17 $2375 $21l8 $254? $2188 

Landing & Service Craft 2 7 10 ' 15 15 15 15 15 

Fire Damage, CVA- 64 JjO 

Gross cost $899 *1368 $1702 $1632 

Net Adv Procurement -5 +17 +3^ -3 



TABLE 9 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY AKD MARINE CORPS QPERATIBG AIRCRAPP 

(Active Forces and Reserves ) 







Ig^ 




End 


Fiscal 


Year 






/ 


1261 


1§6^ 


196^ 




1966 




lg68 


Attack Carrier Air Grps*/ 








Fighter Bombers 


















F-in(TFX) 
















8 


f-ub(fUh) 




111 


159 


180 


235 


276 


304 


345 


F-8(f6u) 




SU6 


28i+ 




220 


182 


155 


90 


Other (F-3B/F-6A) 


wo 




66 








Total 




502 










443 


Attack 






















509 


492 


492 


U92 


492 


492 


492 


A-6a(A2F-1) 






T 


32 




68 


95 


88 


A-lH/j(AD-6/T) 




233 


220 


195 


173 


161 


131 


131 


af-ie(fj-4b) 




16 












m 


Total 




2§2 




m 


&I 


Heavy Attack 


















A-3A/B(A3D-1/2) 


9B 


116 


125 


U3 


96 


104 


101 


9^* 


A-5A/B(A3J-1/S) 


IT 


29 


15 











Recon/Countermeas . 

A-5C(A3J-3) 

rf-8a(i6u-ip) 

RA-3B(A3D-2P) 
Other 
Total 

Fleet Air Early Wing 
E-2A(W2F-1) 
Other 

Sujyport Aircraft 

TOTAL CAR. AIR GRPS. 

Carrier AS Vf Air Groups^ / 
S-2(S2PT 

SH-34fHSS-l/lIT) 
SH-3A(HSS-2) 
Station Support Acft 
A-4(a4d-2N) 

Total Carrier 



22 



124 
201 

rQ6 



55 

21 



157 

1828 



60 
20 
22 
102 



l45 
122 

1801 



36 


78 


72 


68 


66 




36 


28 


24 


24 


19 


17 


17 


15 


15 


22 


20 


20 


16 


18 






SI 




m 


13 




64 


85 


uo 


132 


109 


81 


60 


35 


161 


161 




154 




•m 




l^gi 


1702 


1667 



Patrol Aircraft Sqns 
P-2(P2V) 
P-3A(P3V-1) 
S-2(S2F-1) 
Seaplanes (P5M) 
Support Aircraft 
Total Patrol 



.s/ 



TIP 





209 


209 


209 


209 


209 


209 


3i09 


57 


30 


11 








61 


111 


138 


157 


168 


168 


168 


38 


37 


3*^ 


33 


31 


29 


26 












27 


36 






m 






SI 


SI 


3^3 


259 


225 


185 


139 


97 


45 




38 


63 


97 


131 


164 


197 


















80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 




6 


6 

m 


'm 


6 


6 

M 


6 

w 
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TABLE 9 - CaaNE3lAL PURPOSE FORCES - HAVY AI© MARINE CORPS OPERATIHCj AIRCROT 

(Active Forces and Reserves) Cont'd 



End Fiscal Year 



Fleet Tact Spt Sqns 
Heavy Transports 
Medium Trcinsports 
C-lA(TF-l) 

Total Pit Tact Spt Sqns 

Fleet Support Squadrons 
Opnl Test & Dev 
Helicopter Cnibt Spt 
Fleet Util. 5q.ns 
Total Fit Sxpport 

Other Support Aircraft 

TOTAI. ACTIVE NAVAL ACPT 

Marine Operating A/C 
Air Wlufi Aircraft 

r-8 (f8u) 
F-6a (f4d-1) 
A-^^ (a4d-2/2N/5) 
AF-IE (Fj4b) 
A-6a (A2F-1) 
EA-6A (A2F-1H) 
RF-8A (f8U-1P) 
RF-i^B (RF4h) 
RP-lOB (F3D-2Q) 
CH-lf6A (HRB-l) 
UH-Sto (HUS-l) 
Other Helicopters 
Svpport Aircraft 
Total Air Wing A/C 

FMF-STflpport-Aircraft 

Air Bases-Si?>port A/C 

TOTAL ACTIVE MARDE A/C 

Navy & Marine Reserve 

Fighters 
Attack 
ASW-Patrol 
VS-Search 
HS-3earch 
Transports 
Si^port Aircraft 
TOTAL RESERVE 



12a 


1962 


126^ 




30 


31 




U 


12 




-i 


26 






3^^ 




118 


100 




166 


iko 


m 








311 


221 


3107 


353^ 






2 


39 




358 






77 


69 




258 


260 




26 


27 




2k 








2 




363 


278 




65 


65 




193 


128 


IS 




logs 




55 


52 






50 



1967 1968 



31 

12 
28 

102 

l4o 



90 
162 

18 
256 

k 
2 
27 

22 
22 
282 

69 
I2U 



52 

he 




30 
12 
28 
"Id 

32 

108 

i4o 

260 

J12= 



30 
12 

31 
lOlf 
128 

213 
2^ 
JO62 



30 
12 
-28 
70 

30 
119 
138 



071 



105 


150 


195 


120 


75 


30 


zko 


220 • 


220 


15 


30 


30 


16 


2h 


27 


22 


6 




5 


21 


27 


U 






50 




189 


272 


262 


171 


102 


123 


139 


103 






Io5i 


ini 


1125 


56 


56 






3232 


h5 
1^ 


138 


101 


119 


200 


200 


200 


132 


132 


132 


120 


120 


120 


7lf 




76 


73 










J2 



30 

12 
-28 
70 

30 
116 
138 

'm 
223 
3021 



225 



200 

i^5 
27 

27 

21*4 
116 
lUk 
86 

53 
1212 



156 

200 
132 
120 
74 
71 



a/ Incltiies Replacement Training Groips and Squadrons , 
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TABLE 10 - (SHERAL FUBF06E FORCE S - HAVT AUDyMARIKB CORPS 
AIRCRAFT FROCQRBHEair FRCXSAM^ 



FT 62 FT 63 FT 6^^ TX 65 FT 66 FT 67 FT 68 

Navy Alrcreift 
Fighter «/ 
F-4B (F4H-1) 79 99^ 88 88 

F-lllB (TEX) 

F-8E (F8U-2NE) 68 6o 



Total ^1^7 159 5g 5g 



75 


75 


75 


15 


2k 




90 







Attack 

A-4E (A4D-5) 119 100 75 80 80 

A-ifC { AlfD-2N) 20 

A-6A (A2F-1) 22 Jfi 22 28 28 



Total "'iSg 143 ""io5 "~105 "355 

Recon/Countermeasures 
A-5C {A3J-3) 20 23 8 

Fit Air Early Wing 

E-2A (W2F-1) 12 2h 2k 36 36 36 36 

Carrier ASW 

S-2E (S2F-3) 51 48 48 i»8 

SH-3A (HSS-2) 53 36 36 48 4§ 

Total "nS? m m 95 ^ 

Patrol 

P-3A (P3V-1) 42 48 48 48 48 48 48 
SP-2H (P2V-7S) 5 

Total US ZS HM US I^. US US 

Fit Spt Hecptrs 

CH-46A (HRB-1) 35 

UH-34D (HOB-l) l4 

UH-2A (HU2K-1) 48 36 

UH-IE (HU-IE) 8 6 6 4 



Pit Tact St5»port 

C/KC-130 {GV-1U/2U) 7 ^ 

C-2A (W2P-C0D) b/ 12 11 

Total I 4 12 11 

Trainer 

TC-4B (VRM) 10 10 

T-2B (T2J-2) 12 72 72 72 72 

T-39I> (T3J-1) 10 22 

U-8P (VT(AP)) 25 II 

Total 10 22 VI 22 2 E 72 



TABUS 10 - (SSRERAL PURPOSE FORCES - MVT AKD MARUB CORPS 
AIBCRAPT FnOCORQfEIfr PROORAIR (Cont 'd) 



yy 62 yy 63 ft 6^ rc 65 py 66 yr 6? jnr 6e 

Mission SiQport 

C-lfB (VHM) 8 9 9 9 

T-39A (T3J-1) 12 Ik ik Xk 

U-3 (VT-AP) 22 30 30 30 

Total 50 52 52 HS 

Total Havy AircY&f t 571 ^51 5^5 ^fSi 349 315 

Marine Corps Aircraft 
Fleeter 

F-l^C (Fta-l) 39 51 57 57 57 

F-niB (TFx) as 

F-aS (F8U-2HE) 2!t 22 

Total 73 51 ^ 51 !7 55 

Attacl^ 

A-M (aUD-5) 6l QC kO kO 

A-6A (A2P-1) 

Total 5l 







^ 


20 




■So 






~8o 




12 


12 


9 








12 








12 


gV 








36 


60 


90 


120 


85 


16 


2k 


24 


zk 


30 


hQ 


ko 


16 


18 


18 








66 


1U2 


1^ 


i6'2 





BBeon/Co\mtenoeasia«8 

EA-6A (A2F-1H) 1 

RpJ*C {RP4H-1) 

Total 1 

Helieqpters 

CH-46A (HRB-l) llf 36 60 90 120 85 96 
CH-53A (HHX) 

UH-1£ (HU-IE) 30 ^ 40 IB 18 8 
UH-2A (HU2K-1) 

UH-3UD (HUB-l) 8^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Total 22 66 1U2 15^ 162 127 iCk 

n6l FY 62 FT 63 FT 6U FT 65 FT 66 FT 6T FT 68 

Total Ravy &- Marine Cozps 
Aircraft _ .686 805 788 681 836 751 533 501 

Procurement Cost , . 

(In Millions) *1,833 $2,275 ^*192 $2,00li 



a/ Aircraft and cost shown are aainly for General Puzpose Forces. 
S/ Excludes k aircraft financed under BDSiB In FI €k. 
e/ Includes 27 aircraft to be procured fron Air Force. 



TABLE n - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - AIR FORCE AND AIR RASIOHAL ODAHD 

End Fiscal Year 



Active farceaSJ 




1962 


i2§2 




Tactical Fighters 














300 


222 


129 


7-66 




75 






F-lOO 


910 


660 


782 


660 


F-101 


75 


66 


66 


66 


F-104 


72 


129 




5U 


P-105 


122 


265 


.39»^ 


516 


f-^k: 








93 


F-m (TFX) 
Total A/C 


irf9 




I5i5 


No. of VTlQgB 


16 


23 


ZL 


21 


Tactical BciBbara 












ltd 


ii8 


kS 


B-66 










Tactical RecoB 










RF-d4 




72 






RF-lQl 


lUf 


126 


laB 


128 


RF-ilC 










RB-66 


108 


108 


, 108 


108 


Total A/C 


"S2 




230 


No. of Squadrons 


ll^ 


IS 


Ik 


li^ 


KB-50 Tankers , 
COIN various A/C Variable 


TIE 








Interceptor Fighters 










F-89 


12 


12 






F-102 




275 


269 




Total Active A/C 


i22j6 


2522 


2859 


2269 


Air National OuardH/ 










Tactical Flgbters 






67 


l^^7 


F-8i* 


300 






12> 


50 


127 




F-lOO 


100 


50 


132 


1U4 


F-lOl 










F-10^ 










F-IO5 
Total 


"155 


loo 


"3S& 




Tactical Recon 










b/rB-57 


60' 


60 


60 


60 


RF-8U 




5i^ 


137 


133 


KC-97 TaAkers 




10 






Total An a/C 








2^ 



585 


iil6 




66 






516 


516 


1»98 


369 


613 


882 




18 


1535 






21 


21 






i|62 



21 



128 




108 


108 


72 


198 


252 


252 


"2^ 








ll^ 


18 


20 


20 


UO 




liSlf 


181^ 


237 


231 


231 


219 






£22 


2£8' 



375 
50 



60 
116 

10 



a/ Exelules 120 MATADOR mssiles In FI I96IJ 72 MACE A's In FT I962 and 88 MACE A»8 
m FT 1963 thru FT 1968; 36 MACE B»» in FT 62 «i 5*^ I^CB B.'s In FT 63 thru FT 68. 
h/ Possessed aircraft. 

e/ iBcludeB Air National Guazd actlTt attituis^ 



TABLE 12 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT PROCUREMEHP PROCSRAM 

1963. 1962 1963 g5| ig66 ag6x 1968 

liype of AircraTt 

F-IO5 180 231 107 

;f-1«;{p-U0) 30 307 3^3 336 336 19 

F-lll(TFX) 10 55 102 237 

RF-ifC(RF-llO) 2 2i^ 129 l6i^ 

RF-lll(R-TiX) 2 In 60 



Total 180 263 h3Q ^10 \^ 297 



Procurement Cost 
tin Millions J a/ J66j $U35 $1099 



^ Includes flyaway aircraft, initial spares, advance l)uy, peculiar AGE 
and training devices. 




TAH£ 13 " AIELIFS PJSO) SSALJFS FOBCBS^ 



Snd Fiscal Tear 



Active Forcea 

C-9T 

C-U8 

0-021 

C-123 
C-12k 
C-130 
C-133 
C-135 
C'lkl 
Total Active 

Air Force Reserve 
C-U9 
C-123 
C-12if 

Air National Guard 
C-97 
C-123 
KC-97 
Total Res & Gd 

No. of Res ANG A/C with 
Strategic LlTt Capability 
30-day airlift ce^ability 
to S.E« Asia (tons) 
To Europe (tons) 

Seallft^No of active lihlps) 
Troop " Ships 
Cargo Ships 

General Purpose 

BoU-on/^oll-eff 

Special Purpose 
Tankers 

Forward Floating Base 
Broject Sblps 
Total 



12^ 


12^ 


1963 


1964 




1966 


12§I 




I^8 












107 


95 


95 


ltd 








56 


56 


28 








96 


80 


80 


80 


80 


i*8 




260 


316 


300 


300 


192 


80 




208 


zko 










5hO 




kk 


1? 






ko 


Uo 






1^2 


h2 


42 


k2 


k2 










16 


80 


160 




mmmm 


^ "88g 


"955 


^2 







592 

48 
to 



592 
i»8 



592 592 Vf8 
48^/ W / 48 

20=' aoS/ 112 



540 

40 

38 
208 



SQk 288 288 
i*8 48 48 
216 288 288 



88 40 


128 


128 


128 


128 


128 


128 


8 8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 








"7gg 








40 






240 




416 


4l6 



14,700 20,000 23,000 25,300 

32,000 42,400 49,000 54,100 



?,500 39,too 52,000 54,500 
2,300 78,800103, 30010r,100 



2£ 


16 


16 


16 


16 


13 


14' 


14 


14 


14 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


44 


kh 


44 


44 


44 


24 


25 


25 


25 


25 






3 


3 


3 






2 


2 


2 


& 




15^ 


"io^ 


"io5 



13 


12 


11 




4 
44 


25 


25 


25 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 



a/ Numbers of aircraft are derived "tiy multiplying authorized squadron tmlt equipment 

hy the nuniber of squadrons. 
y Includes 48 C-97* a activated from the AUG azid 4o C-124*8 activated from the Air 

Force Reserve, 
c/ Ibssessed aircraft. 
j/ Boilds up to 7 ^7 FT X970. 
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TABLE lit - AHHLLPS JfflD SBAIIIT PROCURBMESir PROGRAM 



Airlift 



Seallft 



FiscGil Year 

1261 igte 1^ 12^ 12^ igbb igbi— ^ 



C-130 57 93 1^ 11^ 

C-135 20 15 

C-ilfi 16 lf5 84 84 18 

Total J7128l^l§2 _8!t^J^ 



RoU-on/Roll-off 
Cargo Ships 



Total n^>eurement Cost 
(In MLlllons) 

AlrlilW $ 236 $ 456 $ 5^0 $ 6U3 

Sealift 20 22 

Total $ 2^ $ 456 $ ^ $ 66^ 



a/ Includes flyaway aircraft, initial spares, advance buy, peeullap AGE, and 
tCTinlng devices* 
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TABLE 13 - SUNHAR7 OF STRMGOE, BRILL STATUS, EIC* 
FOB BESERVE AND CR2ARD FORCES 

(In Thousands) 



End Fiscal Tete 





1961 


1962a/ 


1963 


1264 


Aimy Reserve 

Paid Drill Trctlning 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 


301.8 
59.3 
sSTi 


261.5 
48.3 
309^8 


274.5 
48.4 

322.9 


281. o£/ 
80.4 


Army National Guard 
Paid Drill Training 

Other Paid Training 


393.8 


361.0 


375.5 


384. W 


Total Paid Status 


393.8 


35170 


375.5 


350 


Naval Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Otiier Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 


129.9 
8.0 

137.9 


U1.3 

7*9 
11972 


122,0 
7.8 
12975 


126.0 
10.1 
T357I 


Marine Corps Reserve 
raiu urijj. iTaining 
vMier iraxQ iTaining 
Total Paid Status 


li^ A 
4J.O 

O 1 
c. JL 

TO 


*K>.0 

TO 


Jic e 
*50 
0 ft 

TBTI 


45.5 
3 4 

TK9 


Air Force Reserve 
Paid Drill Gaining 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 


64.5 
75.9 


58.4 

10.7 

69.2 


61.0 
70.0 


61.0 

11.2 
72.2 


Air National Guard 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Gaining 


70.9 


50.3 


72.0 


72.0 


Total Paid Status 


70.9 


50.3 




72.0 



Total Reserve Forces 

Paid Drill Training 1004.8 889. 1 950.5 969.9 

Other Paid Training 80.9 68.9 67.9 105.1 

Total Paid Status 10S5.7 9557o 10l8,4 I675.O 



a/ Escludes reservists called to active duty during the "Berlin crisis** 

b/ Obe programmed strength for the Army Reserve Conq^nents is 700^000, 
Amy Reserve 300^000 and National Guard 400>000. The figures shown 
ahove are estimates of strengths that vlU actually he attained. 

c/ Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE 16 - FnunCZAL SUMART OF BBSBARCH Am BBVBLOFHENT 



(Total Obllgational Authority In Millions} 

Prior 

Years FT 1962 FT 1963 FT 196U 

Resaarch 

Amy 
Havy 

Air Force 
ARPA 



Total Research 

Exploratory Developments 

Amy 
Navy 

Air Force 
ARPA 



Total Explor* DevelopDite: 
Advanced Developments 
Amy: 

Trl -Service V/STOL Concepts 
New Surveillance a/c (including 

P-U27 Havker) 
Communications Satellite 
aiAR - SPRIRT Hard Point Defense 
Heavy Lift Helicopter 
Anti-tank Weapon System 
Other Advanced Developments 

Suh -total Adv. Dev. -Amy 

Navy: 

Tri -Service V/STOL Concepts 1 6 12 10 

P-112T Havker 0 0 2 3 

Uhdersea Warfare (including 

ARTEMIS, raiDENT, and other ASW 

projects) 
Advanced Sea Based Deterrent 
Other Advanced Developnent 

Suh -total Adv. Dev. -Navy 





* 73 


♦ 96 


$ 106 




U9 


126 


lit3 






83 






TO 


22 


A 












iki 


178 


217 




332 


357 


368 






OAT 








228 


256 








1«171 


1 


7 


12 


K) 


2 


7 


12 


10 


80 


103 


51 


20 


5 


18 


37 


0 


0 


0 


15 


h 


3U 


25 


28 


5 


k 


6 


6 






161 


55 





33 


61 


75 


0 


0 


15 


12 




18 


lU 


27 




57 


lOU 


127 
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TABU 16 -FISAmiAL SlMfART 07 BSSEARCH AND D9VEL0I>NE»T (cont'd.) 




Advanced DevelopnentB (continued) 



Air F6ree; 

Tri-Serviee V/STOL Concepts 1 
V/STOL A/C Technology (including 

P-II27 Havker). 0 
CcoBminleations Satellite 

X.I5 150 
DINASOJffi 109 
Qpace Components 

Lov Altitude Supersonic Vehicles ^ 
DISCOVERER 279 
NZDAS I8U 
Stellar Inertial GKildance 
Advanced ICBM 
Large Solid . Booster 
Reaote Detection of Missile Launch 
Other Aivaneed DevelopsDents 

Sub-total Alv. Dev. - Air Fbree 

TOTAL ADVANCED OEVELOmSllTS 

Bnglneering Development b 

Azmy: 

HIXE-ZEUS 836 
NIKE-X 

Division Support Missile B (LANCE) 'l- 
iSHXLLBXJ\GH (33) 
Tsnk Main Battle 

Oen. Sheridan Vehicle (AR/AAV) 5 
Surveillance & Target Acquisition 
Communications & Electronic Equipment 

& Components 
Air Mobility 

Artillery Weapons & Atomic Minitions 

Infantry Weapons 

Other Engineering Developments 

Sub -total Eng. Dev. - Army 



IT FT FI 
1962 1963 196^ 



Estimated 
Cost To 
Complete 



6 


12 


11 


10 


0 


2 


10 


18 


0 

V/ 








10 


10 


7 


3 


101 


131 


125 


379 


8 


17 


19 




,7 


12 


15 




116 


130 


*79 


lOli 




75 


"35 


70 


3 


51 


30 


25 


.0' 


10 


15 




Ik 


as 


34 




0 


7 


10 


12 


Jti 




IQlt. 












691 


861 


J28 




272 


237 


89 


90 


0 


0 


2lt6 


989 


1 


8 


i*5 


89 


(23^ 


(20) 


32 


10 


0 


1 


8 


22 


7 


12 


5 


0 


U5 


i»8 


50 




53 


106 


1U2 




36 


23 


39 




26 


1^2 


37 




6 


16 


19 




J2 




-ZL 




515 


589 


809 





navy: 



Wire Guided Torpedo EX 10 


0 


0 


k 


13 


Aircraft Engines 




0 


k 


16 


Adv. Design ASW Destroyer Escort 


0 


0 


0 


30 


Short Range Guided AS Weapon 




0 


0 


u 


Avionics Developments 




0 


5 


10 


TIPHOR 


78 


Mf 


55 


60 


3BA MAULER 


0 


0 


0 


6 


IIUWSIT 


61 


17 


25 


16 


4ariQe Corps Developments 




7 


6 


13 


Other Engineering Developments 




-22 


Jti 


80 


Sub-total Eng. Dev. - N8,vy 




97 




255 



201 



38 
90 
116 
16 

108 
12 
23 



TABIE 16 - PINAKCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 



AND DBVELOBfflRF 



(cont'd.) 



Prior 
Yeare 

Bng. DeveloimeRtB (continued) $ 

Air Force: 
B-70 

Reserve for RS-70 
MMRBH 

Missile Re-entry Systems 
Satellite Inspector 
TITAN III - Space Booster 
ATLAS Space Booster 
Other Engineering Developnents 

Sub-total Eng. Dev. - Air Force 
TOTAL ENGIWEERIHO DEVBLOFMENTS 
Management and Support 

Ax^: 

White Sands Missile Range 
Oeneral Support 

Suh-total Maaagensnt & Support - Amy 

Pacific Missile Range 
AUTBC 

General Support 

Sub-total Mgmt & Support - Ravy 

Air Force: 

Atlantic Missile Range 

ASTIA 

General Support (including "Develppnent 
Support" contract effort) 

Sub -total Mgmt & Support - Air Force 
TOTAL^ MANAGEMENT & SUPPORT 
T^n^rgency Fund 

TOTAL RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT (Excluding Weapons 
Systems Approved for Production) 

Sub-Tote^. — Army 
Navy 

Air Force 
ARFA 

Emergency Fkmd 



FY 
lg62 



FY 



800 


220 


221 


81 




0 


61 


0 


0 


k 


h2 


150 




0 


119 


219 


8 


26 


ko 


40 


0 


35 


261 


330 


0 


0 


10 


3 




Jk 


_22 


81 




379 


853 


90U 




991 


1«586 


1^ 



1,092 
93^^ 

2,056 
252 





kQl 



Estimated 
FY Cost to 
1964 Coagplete 



28 
0 
221 





66 


1^ 


Ibi 


I4i 


1S8 


199 


m 


232 


U6 


136 


m 


1| 


23 


20 




200 


200 


329 


359 


393 


196 


305 


249 


3 


4 


6 


641 


§32 


672 


840 


944 


934 


1,368 


1.514 






120 






20 

182 

0 
0 



TABLE IT - RECAPITULATIOIT OF DEPARTMEOT OF DEFENSE SPACE PROCfflAM 
(Total Obligational Authority In Millions} 



FY 1961 FY 1962 FY 1963 FY 196^ 

Spacecraft Mission Projects ^ a 

' X-15 (Research Rocket Aircraft) $ 1*^.9 $ 9-0 $ 10.0 $ 7.0 

DYNASOAR (Manned Space Flight) 56.0 101.3 130.5 125. '^ 

DISCOVERER (Component & Developnent) 60,0 115.9 129.9 79.1 

MIDAS (Missile Alarm System) 109*^^ l6*^.l 75.0 35.0 

Communications Satellite System 55-2 IO3.O 95.0 76.0 

AMNA (Geodetic Satellite) 6,6 ^^.3 3.0 1.2 

VELA HOTEL (Nuclear Test Detection) 3.1 l6.7 25.0 25.7 

TRANSIT (Navigation Satellite) 23.6 22.0 k^.h 35.9 



Satellite Inspector 



8.2 26.0 UO.O i*0.0 



Satellite Intercept - - 28.5 

NIKE-2EUS Satellite Intercept - 7.0 8.0 

Other 2.5 T'Q ^ 

Subtotal, Spacecraft Mission ProJ. $ 5^13 $ 576.9 $ 573.3 $ 559-0 

Vehicle and Engine Development * « * /vci 1 * 000 

TITAN III ^ - * 35.2 $261.1 $329.6 

AGENAD 3.7 21.6 11.6 - 

ATLAS SPACE BOOSTER - " ^0.0 2.0 

Large Solid Booster - 13.6 25.7 3**. 3 

Spaceplane Technology - 7-6 17*0 19*0 

Space Test Electric Propulsion - 3-0 3.0 3«0 

Vehicle Flight Control z ^ J"^ . «p|i? * 

Subtotal, Veh. and Eng. Develop. 3.7 $ 02.0 $ 333.'* $ 39^.2 

"TlLufml sile Range (Space-related) 35-5 * 60.5 $ 207-6 * 97.U 

Pacific Missile Range " ^^-9 H-f 20.5 39-2 

\fliite Sands Missile Range " " '5 J--^ i-"! 

SPADATS (Tracking and Detection) 30 21-2 30-^ - 

SPASUR (Tracking emd Detection) ^'^ '^[g 

"^''ISbtotal, Ground support Tfi $ "PSit $070 $35^ 

Supporting Research and Development ^5.1 $ 150.8 $ l63.2 $ 177.1 
(Includes Applied Research and 
Component Development) 

General Support 325-7 * 375-1^ $ 376-3 $ l*5X.O 

(Includes in -house programs, develop- 
ment support contractors, special 
facility construction, and support 
of space operations not otherwise 
charged to specific programs) 

Total, Defense Space Program $ 793.8 ^2gf.3 fa.6l7.6 $L667.6 
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TAEa^ 18 - GENERAL SUPPORT 
(Total Otligatlonal Authority In Millions) 



1952 iiS 195g 

INDIVnXJAL TRAINING AKD EIXJCATIQH 

Recruit Training $ 623 $ 599 $ 712 

Technical Training 998 1010 1056 

Professional Training 21*^ 2Zk 223 

Flight Training 632 639 T26 

Other 386 376 37^ 

TOTAL "2853 2mB JffQl 



INTELLIGENCE AND SECURITY 



CO^MJNICAnONS - TOTAL 6lh 792 972 
LOGIgriC SUPPORT 

Transportation 558 517 505 

Procm'ement and Supply Operations 1733 l675 l607 

Industrial Preparedness 259 152 152 

Military Family Housing 302 707 7*^0 

Material Maintenance 560 U85 

Other is J»5 

TOTAL ^gl2 ^5^ ^S92 

MSDICAL SERVICES - TOTAL 752 



MISCELLA^IEOUS DEPARTMENT-WIDE ACTIVITISS 
Contingencies 
Clainis 
All Other 
TOTAL 



RETIRED PAY - TOTAL 
GRAND TOTAL 
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COMMAND AND GEtmAL SUPPORT 

Conmand and Direction 756 796 81U 

Weather Service 12l| 126 129 

Air Rescue/Recovery 79 ^7 136 

National Emergency Comoand Posts 32 hO I8 

Transients,. Patients and Prisoners 252 26l 28if 

Construction Support Activities HI 139 122 

Deep Freeze 25 29 29 

Other Command and General Support ikJO l639 1911 

Activities — -p— 

TOTAL "2g^ 30n 

DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT PROGRAM - TOTAL I86 l82 115 



13 


15 


15 


17 


19 


19 


^? 


7? 


83 


T? 


113 


117 


896 






127^*8 


13689 





lEABia 19 - FIHABCIAL SDMKARY OF CIVIL KSFESS& 



(Total Obligational Authority in Millions) 

PI 62 71 63 FY 6k 



Shelter Survey, Nark and Stock 


^139*2 


% 88.92/ * 7.8 


Shelter - Finencial Assistance 
Von-^orit instituticas 






175.0 


Shelter in Federal Buildings 




20.0 


Warning snd Detection 
Warning and Alert 

Radiological Detection and Monitoring 


6.8 
24.7 


U.I2/ 
ID.O 


5.0 


Commmlcations and Control 


4*6 


2.9S/ 


4.5 


Traln-tngi Education and Public Infoxnation 




14.7 


20,5 


Financial Assistance 

Survival 3^?pUes, Equipaent and Training 
Snergency Operating Centers 
Personnel and Administrative Costs 


6.2 
3.0 
9.7 


6,0 
8.0 
13.$ 


5.0 

10.0 

18.0 


Research 


19.0 


11.0 


15.0 


Managenent 


12.4 


13.6 


15.7 


TOTAL 


$252.3 




$300.0 



Inelules proposed I963 supplemental spprcpriation of $61.9 million. 

5/ Includes $2-3 million of prior year funds for construction of Regional Center 

/ Excli;des $2.2 nllUon transferred to Amy for civil defense vaming and 
^ ecBMunications netvorks^ as follows: 

Warning and Alert $1.3 million 

Connnanieations and Control .9 million 
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XABI£ 20 - I2EEAHDIEIIT OF DEIEHSB FROCURSMEHT iOID LOGISTICS 
COST REDDCnOS FROORMC 
(in milllODs) 



Becurrliig Annual Savings to be Beallzed 
from Actions in Ff's *62 thm Ciirrent Year 
As estlaated 1/15/63 As reported t o Pres. 



1. Buyloe Only What We Heed 

a. Befining requirements calculations: 

(1) Major itesBs of equlpnoit 

(2) Initial spares proYisionlng $ 

(3) Secondary items 
{k) Technical manuals 

Total fztni refinement of 
requireaients 

b. Increased use of access inyentozy 
in lieu of nev procurement 

(1) Equiinent and supplies 
12) Idle production equipaent 
(3) Excess contractor Inventory 
Total from Increased use of 
excess inventoiy 

c. ELlKinatlng "goldplating" 

d. Inventory item reduction 

2. Buying at the Lovest Sound Price 

a. Shift from non-cami>etltlve to 

cGBBpetltlve procurement: 
Total ^ cGupetitive b/ 
Amount of ssring 

b. Shift from CPFP to fixed or 

Incentive price 1 
Total jb CPFP c/ 
Amount of soring 
3* Reducing Operating Costs 

a. Teimlnatlng unnecessaiy operations 
Standardizing and simplifying 
procedures: 

(1) Consolidation of I6 req. systems 
into 1 on T/l/62 

(2) Consol. of 61 transp.docs into 1 

(3) Reduction of contractor reports 
Consol* & increasing efficiency of opns 
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b. 



c. 



(1) 



CSA operating expense savings 
DCA fc Ccnmi. system ssrlngs 

Improv. transp. & traffic m0Bt. 
Improv • equip • malnt • m^at ■ 
Admlnlstratlre vehicles 
Ijnprov. Military Housing mgprt. 
Improv. real property ngpt. 
Total Progrsm 

a/ Savings will be reported as identified 
equlpnent vere reduced by $24 billion. 



(5 



31 
16 

IT 
108 

3 
6 

2t 



33 
20 

23 
199 
9 
11 



k2 
25 
23 
29T 
11 

19 



28 

40 
48 
0 

3 
0 



FT 1967 



5/ , s/ 

104 $ 157 

420 502 

^ Jl 


i 210 

550 


0 

0 

1 150 

0 


0 

0 

$ 300 

0 


532 


684 


790 


150 


300 


189 

2 
20 


284 
10 
20 


39»^ 
21 
20 


225 
0 
0 


450 

0 
0 


2U 
64 
1 


314 
100 
4 


435 
100 

5 


225 
64 
0 


450 

100 

0 


£^ 
2S9 


38.4 
391 


39>9 
494 


160 


480 


25.8 
289 


Mr 


12.3 
639 


100 


600 


292 


357 


4I»2 


257 


600 


10 
0 

1 


20 
22 
4 


20 

32 
25 


20 

30 
30 


20 
30 
30 



50 
30 

65 

300 

0 

27 

0 



11335 d/ ^552 



In '62 "requlrQBents" for major items of 
In IT '63, the Anay reduced 1964 pipeline 
reqfitlrements by $500 mlUionj and substituted an expanded production base for a 
mobilization reserve inventoxyj saring a net of $36 million^ a total 8a;vlng of $536 
million. 

b/ ly 1961 vafi 32.9^; total nnmial conversion ttcaa, sole source of $1,9 billion — 

savings are 25^ per dollar converted, 
c/ F6r the first 9 months of F5f I96I, CPFF was 38^; a reduction of $6 blUlon is 

required to reduce that percentage to 12.35t; savings are 10^ per dollar comrerted. 
t/ FI 1963 goal reported in 7/5/62 memo to President^ on a coiservactlve basis, as 

$750 minion. 

ao6 
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TABUS 21 
Department of Defense 

FT 1963 aUSCBT FROGRAKS AND HOI OBLICATKmAL AUTHORITY 

By Appropriation Title 



(NlUlons of DoUara) 



Appropriation Title 


StrateKl c 
tetallatory 
Forces 


Tontinentnl 
HJMlle 
.forces 


nirpose 


Airlift 

and 
Seallft 
Foroea 


Reserve 
and 
Guard 
Fbrcee 


Research 

and 
Develop- 

■ent 


General 
Support 


Civil 
Defenae 


Military 
Aaaia- 
teoce 


Total 
Prosrams 

(toa) 


Financing 
Adjust, 
■wnta 


Nev Obll- 
BUtlonal 
Authority 


MLTnutr FEssnoiEL 

Military I^raonnel, Amy 

Military I^raonnel, Am/ (Prop, for separate trans.) 
Military Itersonnel, Navy 

Military Feraonnel, Navy (Prop, for separate trans.) 
Military I^raonnel, Marine Corpa 

Military Personnel, Marine Corpa (Rop. for sep. trans] 
Military Fsraonnel, Air Force 

Military Bersoonel, Air Fore* (Prop, for aep. trens.) 

Reserve Jtarsaonel, Any 

Reserve I^rsoimel, Davy 

Reserve I^rsonnel, Marine Corps 

Reserve I^rsMinel, Air force 

National Guard ftrsoonel, Any 

Katlonal Cuard Personnel, Air fbrc* 

Retires! P^y, Defense 


1*1.2 
0.2 
0.2 

1.137.3 
13-9 


95. :i 

0.2 
0.6 

J485 .2 
5.9 


2,603.3 
'^9.7 
1,552.6 
7.2 
'»73.0 

631.2 
7-7 


9.9 
0.2 
83.3 
0.1 

316.1 
3.9 


136. 1* 
6.0 
78.2 
0.3 
16.2 
0.1 
32.7 
0.1* 
239.2 
65.6 
28.1 
50.1 
261.8 
53.0 


12.5 
2.0 

5I-3 
0.3 
0.8 

133.7 

1.6 


1,055.1 
I0.3 
910.6 
1.1 

165.8 
1.7 
1,359.3 
16.6 

1,029.0 


- 




3,912.1 
108.7 
8,738.5 
12.7 
656.5 
6.7 
1,095.5 
50.0 
239.2 
65.6 
88.1 
50.1 
261.6 
53.0 
1,029.0 


-350.0 
.25.0 

-70.0 


3,592.1 
102.7 
2,707.5 
12.7 
656.5 
6.7 
1,025.5 
50.0 
839.8 
65.6 
88.1 
50.1 
861.8 
53.0 
1,029.0 


TOTAL - Mllttaxy ftrsotinel 


1,192.8 


6I1O.O 


5,329.6 


353.5 


968.1 


235.2 


1,612.6 






13.315-8 


-II5.0 


12,900.8 


OFBRATIOn AKD MAIDTEHANCE 

OperatloD It Maintenance, Amy 

Operatloo & Maintenance, Anqy (Prop, for sep. trans.) 
Operation & Maintenance, Ravy 

<^r*tloo Ic Maintenance, Havy (Prop, for aep. trans .*) 
OpanttioB k Nalstenanct, Marine Oorpa 
Operation It Maintenance, Marine Corps (Prop aep trans) 
Operation & Maintenance, Air Force 

Operatloo fc Kalntenance, Air Force (Prop. »ep. trans.) 

Operation & Maintenance, Army National Cuard 

QperatloD & Maintenance, Air National Cuard 

latlonal Board for the Franotian of Rifle I^BctlceiAnqy 

Operation & Maintenance, Alaaka Ckao. By*. , Air FtireA/ 
Claiisa, Defense 
ContlngeDclea, Defense 

Salaries & E^eneee, Ct. of Military i^peala, Defenae 


120.6 
0.1 

911.6 

1.4 
- 


70.9 

58. 6 
0.1 

6to.6 
1.0 

- 


1.2W.5 
13-0 
1,U71.2 
1.5 
80.1. 

0.2 
537. U 
0.8 

- 


17.0 

9.9 

182.3 
0.3 

- 


11*5.6 

0.1 

85.1 
0.1 

1.5 

97.6 

0.2 

191*. 1 


27.0 

15.1 
0.1 

- 


1,838.3 
21.1 
1,036.8 
1.0 

101.6 
0.3 
1,902.5 
3.0 
356.0 

0.6 

6.7 
19 0 
15.0 

0.5 


- 


■ 


3,318.1 
37.5 
2,609.1 
2.6 
186.6 
0.5 

356.0 
171.1 
191.1 
0.6 

6.7 
19.0 
15.0 
0.5 




» 3,318.1 
37.5 
a 8,809.1 

8.6 
a 166.6 

0.5 

^ ''m 
356.0 
171.1 
191.1 
0.6 

6.7 
19.0 
15.0 

a 0.5 


TOTAL « Qpenttlon and Maintenance 


1,033 -T 


771. 


3,351.0 


209.5 


702.5 


72.2 


5,305.1 






11,116.0 




11.116.0 


Frocuroent of &iuipaent and Hlssllea, Amy 
Procurenent of Airereift and Missiles, Navy 
Bhlpbulldln^ and Conversion, Ka«y 
Other Procureaent, Navy 
Procurement, Marine Corps 
Aircraft Froeure>ent, Air Force 
Miaeile Froeureatnt, Air Force 
Other EtoeureBent, Air Force 
nraeument, Defense Aseneles 


U1.6 
605.6 
13*1.9 

fl33-7 
2,238.9 
165.1 


112.6 
k.2 

18.8 

150.9 
17.5 
17>t.O 


2,167-9 
2,360.1 
1,731 -5 
611.9 
199.3 
l,lt8o,5 
79-7 
26U.6 


1.3 

20.0 

671.6 
32.7 


111*. 2 

13.4 

ll*.7 
13.1 
35.1 

6.0 


3.1 
25.8 
31.0 

7.2 

9-7 

a.6 


2M*.2 
262,1 

69.1 
I6I.O 
9.8 
723-2 
121.7 
310.8 

36.9 






2,613.7 
3,107.1 
2,660.7 
951.5 
252.1 
3,905.0 
2,157.8 
1,081.8 
36.9 


-121.5 
-78.7 
*258.5 
-I7.9 
+3.9 
-312.6 
+1.2 
-68.6 


8,519.2 
3,031.7 
2,919.8 
903.6 
256.0 
3,562.1 
2,159.0 
956.2 
36.9 


lOnL - Procurenent 


k,€Mo.2 


178.0 


8,895.1 


785.6 


826.8 


101.7 


1,978.1 






17,039-9 


-398.7 


16,617.1 
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DvpvtMrat of DefenM 

n 1963 BUDon FHOQiuue ard hew aBLiGAnauL Hrnmrrr 
Or A p yr cp f lrticn Tltls 



ilBpropritlcn Tltlt 


Strategic 
Katallatory 
Foreea 


Zontlnental 
Air and 
Mlealle 
Itefenae 


General 
Purpose 
Forces 


Airlift 

aad 
Sealirt 
Forces 


Saaerve 
and 
0<Mrd 

Forces 


Research 
and 

Dsvelop- 
ment 


Oeneral 

Support 


eiTii 

Defenaa 


Hllitary 
Assis- 
tance 


Total 
PrograiM 
(TOA) 


Fiimnciog 
Adjust- 
■eata 


N«v Obll. 
gational 
Authority 


fossucn, TBmjornBn, test, ahd evaluation 

Iteaearch, tevelOiiBent, Test, and S^raluatlon, Army 
BeMftreh, Develafneiit, Tttat, and Bvalufttlon, flsvy 
Reaeweb, HiiiiilimiMiil, Tttat, and KvaluaAien, Air Faroe 
Reaeareh, DevclopMnt, Vaat, & K«al., Defenaa Agenctea 
Baarssncy Fund, DtfanM 


- 

380.0 
717.4 


0.8 
3.0 
27.5 


106.3 
168.3 
120.0 


- 

69.6 


- 
- 


1,177.5 
921.7 

2,501.5 
250.0 
120.4 


1.9 

l«70.4 
197.9 


- 
- 


- 

- 


1,286,5 
1,477.5 
3,906.4 
447.9 
120.4 


- 

-230.6 


1,366.5 
1,4T7. 5 
3.675.8 
447.9 
120.4 


TOTAL - Reaearch, Develoiiaent, test, and Evaluatleo 


1,097. <> 


31.3 


394.6 


69.6 


- 


4,971.1 


674.7 


- 


- 


7,238.7 


.230.6 


7,008.1 


NILIXARY CONSTRUCTION 

Military Construction, Amy 
Hllitary CoBatruetton, Davy 
KUltarr ConstruetloD, Air Toeet 
Military Construction, Defense A^neica 
Hilltary Conrtructlon, Army Restrve 
Military Conatructlon, Naval Reoerva 
Military Conatructloo, Air Force Reserve 
Nllltaiy Construction, Arqy national Guard 
NUitazy Construction, Air Bstlonal (hwrd 
loran 8t«tlona, Itofknaa 


22.4 

514.0 

• 

: 

- 


7.0 
1.1 
19.7 

- 

- 


33-7 
58.7 
18.7 

- 

- 
- 


6.6 
- 
- 

- 


- 

10.0 
.* a 
7.0 

4.0 

10.0 

14.5 


8.3 
18.6 
74,0 

- 

- 
- 


112.5 
102.4 
147.1 
35. 

- 

20.0 


• 
- 

- 
- 


- 

- 
- 

- 


161.5 
203-1 

780-1 
35.* 
10.0 

4.0 

14^5 
20.0 


-10.1 
-41.7 

■♦0.3 
-2.0 
-0.8 
•H.O 
-3.W 
-0.5 


151.4 

ItXL .H 

780.1 
35.7 
8.0 
7.0 
5.0 

T B 
f .U 

14.0 

ao.o 


TOTAL - Military CSonstraetloB 


536.4 


27.6 


Ul.l 


6.6 


46.3 


100.9 


417.4 






1,246.4 


.56.8 


1,189.5 


FAMILY HOUSinO 

Fnaily Housing, IlMt^nsa 














T06.6 




- 


706.6 


-109.7 


596.9 


CIVIL mSHSE 

Cipierfttloa and Naiatenanee, Civil Oafansa 
]toaaareh, CItU Oefanae 

Seaearch k Da«*lasnaiit, Sbaltar, k Conatr., ClvU Dsf . 
(Rropoaed for aepnrata traimtittal) 
















72.8 

61.9 




72.8 
18 0 

61.9 




72.6 
38.0 

61.9 


TOTAL - Civil Oafense 
















172.7 




172.7 




172.7 


SUB- TOTAL . HILITARr PUNCTIOIfi 


8,500.5 


1,948.6 


18,081.7 


1.364.8 


1,957.7 


5,481.2 


13,668.8 


172.7 




51,196.2 


-1,235.1 


c 49,961.1 


MILIWRY ASSISTAMCE 


















1,605.1 


1,605.1 


-260.1 


1,325-0 


ORAHO VmL • MILITARY nillCTIONS AKD 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


8,500.5 


1,948,6 


18,081.7 


1,36^.8 


1,957.7 


5,481.2 


13,688.8 


172.7 


1,605.1 


52,801.3 


-1,515.2 


51,aB6.I 


RBCAPTRJUTIOB: 

Deparbaent of the Any 
Departneat of the iavy 
Departaent of the Air Fare* 
DefenM Agencles/OQD 
OfTlea of Civil OafttnM 
Military Astlstacce 


1,947.2 
6,553.3 


291.2 
134.9 
1,522.5 


6.220.4 
8,720.7 
3.140.6 


26.4 
1,263.1 


1,098.0 
371.2 
488.5 


1,233.7 
1,089.8 

2,787.3 
370.4 


3,316.9 
2,864.3 

5,091.3 
2,416.3 


172.7 


1,605.1 


12,188.7 

15,181-5 
20,866.6 
2,786.6 
172.7 
1 1,605.1 


-1*89.6 
■^74. 2 
-710.2 
-109.4 

-aeo.i 


11,699.1 
15,255.7 
20,156.4 

2,677.2 
172.7 

1,325.0 



a/ Includes proposed supplenantal appropriation for civilian p«ty Increase. 

laeluded Vlthln "operation and Maintenance, Air Force" In Budget Docisnent presentation, 
e/ Dieludea proposed siqipleMntal appropriations of t394.7 ntlllon; civilian pay Increase, $U3.1 Blllioni 

ratantlon of Azvy reaervlats, $113.3 vlUlon; taaale allomnee for quarters, 483.6 alUtcni read.luataeat 
per for reservlata, |5.2 niUloat Blllterr per dien, |17.4 ■lllien; end elvU defenae $6l.9 nlUton. 
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lAHU 22 
DtpBrtamt of Dtftau 

py i96h BUDoer nmauHS and new obligational fummm 



By ^proprlAtlon Title 
(Mmiow of HollarB) 



AniroprlBtlcn Tltl« 


Strategic 
Retaliatory 
Forces 


Continental 
Air and 
Missile 
Defense 
Forces 


r«neral 
Purpose 
Forces 


Airlift 

and 
Seallft 
Forces 


Beserve 
and 
Guard 
Forces 


Research 

and 
Develop- 

nent 


'>neral 
Svgport 


Civil 
Defenae 


MUltary 
Aasla- 
tanee 


Total 
Frograna 
(«>A) 


Financing 
Adjist- 
ments 


New Obli- 
gat tonal 
Authority 

( Appro- 
nriation) 


HiLrcARY Ffseicmm. 

Hllltaiy Bersonoel, An^ 
NUl'tary nsrsonneX, N*vy 
NUitary Personnel, Marine Corpi 
NllitarY BeraoDoel, Air Fore* 
Reserve t^rsanneL, Ar^r 
Reserve IVraonael, Ravy 
Reserve BsreODiiel, Harloe Corps 
Reeerwt BnrMOMl, Air force 
Retiooel Guard Bersonnel, Ara^ 
national Guard ^rsoimel. Air Force 
Retired F«y, Defense 

HUltary t^rsoeneX (Proposed for separate trannltt&l) 


56.2 
0.2 
1,132.'' 

- 


92.6 

ua.9 
0.6 

- 


2,626.0 
1,569.6 

620.0 

- 


10.1 
23.8 

33'*-2 
- 


117.6 
70.8 

n.k 

37.'* 
210.1 
92.3 
28.5 
55.1 
2b0.3 
58.3 


38.6 
55. "♦ 
0.9 
1"»3.2 


1,150.0 
971."* 
172. "» 

l,l*25.l» 

1,163.0 


- 


- 
- 


'*,035.0 
2,796.0 
678.6 
1*,178.0 
210.1 
92.3 
23,5 
55-1 
21*0.3 
58,3 
1,163.0 
900.0 


.150.0 
-120.0 

-30.0 
- 


3,865.0 
2,676.0 

676.6 
l*,lli8.0 

210.1 
92.3 

ae.5 

55-1 
2110.3 

58.3 
1,163.0 
900.0 


TOTAL • Military Ftrsonnel 


1,188.6 


627.5 


5,302.7 


368.1 


927.8 


238.3 


"*,682.2 






a 14, 1*35. 2 


-300.0 


14,135.2 


ORBATtcn AHD MAINTENAHCE 

Operation and Maintenance, Ain^ 
Operation and Maintenance, Navy 
Operation end Maintenance, Marine Corps 
OneraHtti eail H&inf^nAn,^ Af*. Tjhuu. 
Operation and Nalntananee, Seftese AcBneles 
Operation and Malnteaanoe, Amy National Guard 
Operation and Halatenanc*, Air Rational Guard 
National Board for tte Frenotlen of Rifle Pk«etice,Araa 
ClaUu, Defense 
Contingencies, Defense 

Salariee a> Hxp«nses, ct. of Military J^ipeala, Oefense 


• 167.7 
ooy.o 

- 


63-7 
53.5 

Oet.l 


1,296,2 

607.6 


14.2 
10.3 

196.6 


155.9 

101.2 

176.6 
222.7 


26.6 

23.7 


1,865.2 

1,962.2 
i>51.l« 

0.5 
19.0 
15.0 

0.5 


- 




3,395.2 
2,93l*.0 
192.3 
l*,385.0 
"*51.l» ' 
176.6 
222.7 
0.5 
19.0 
15.0 
0.5 


• 


3,395.2 

"•,385.0 
451.4 

iTv.O 

222.7 
0.5 
19.0 

15.0 
0.5 


TOTAL - Operation and Maintenance 


1.037.3 


7'H.3 


3,503.3 


221.1 


7I.8.5 


52.3 


5,1*88.1* 






U,T92.2 




11,792.2 


FROCURIHDIT 

Procureaent of Equipoient and Hlsalles, Arny 
Trocurcnent of Aircraft and Nlasllee, Havy 
Shlpbuildlne and Conversion, Vawy 
Other Procurement, Havy 
Procurement, Marine Corpa 
Aircraft Preeursaent, Air Vorea 
Hlaaile RroeureaeBt, Air Pore* 
Other Procurement, Air Vtorca 
Proeurcnent, Defeaae DgKoeft 


672.5 

708.3 
133.V 

61*1. U 
1,974. «» 
Hi2.7 


75.6 
3.9 

99.i 

103.9 
17.3 
191-9 


2,711.5 
2,323."* 
1,629.0 

7U8.fc 

176.1 
1,395.1 

206,3 

253-0 


1.8 
22.0 

768.0 

33.8 


157.6 
13.8 

16.8 
38.0 
34.6 

8.7 


3.9 
89.8 

19.0 

10.1* 

37.2 


365.6 
67.5 
26.0 

ai».5 
7.5 
1,002.9 
207.0 
339.0 

1»3.6 






3,316.0 

3,m.o 
2,381.3 

1.231.5 
221.6 
3,956.5 
2,1*05.0 
1,006.3 
1*3.6 


-Hi*.© 
-1*5.0 
.71.3 
-23.5 
-13-9 
-397.5 
-228.0 
-5"*. 8 


3,202.0 
3.066.0 
2,310.0 
1,208.0 

207.7 
3,559.0 
2,177.0 

951.5 
43.6 


IDEAL - FrocuraiMnt 


k,266.7 


it92.o 




829.6 


269-7 


100.3 


2,275.6 






17,672.6 


•>9'^.0 


16,724.6 
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Depsrtaent of Defense 
FY I96I1 nUDQET FIKXaUMS ARD HEtf OBLICATI08AL AUTHOR ITT 
Appropriation Tltl* 



(luuioiw or uoxi-ora 
Jlpprqprtatloa TIU* f 


/ 

C 

Strategic 
letallatory 
Foroas 


ontlnental 
Air and. 
Klsstle 
Defense 


General 
Pvurpose 
Foroas 


Airlift 

Bud 
Sealirt 
Forces 


Reserve 
and 
Ouard 
Foreaa 


Research 

and 
Devalop- 

■ant 


General 
Support 


Civil 
Dafanae 


Military 
Assls- 


Total 
Prograns 
(TO*) 


Financing 
Adjust, 
■ants 


Nev Obll- 
gatlooal 
Authority 

(^ipro- 
prlatlon) 


Rewvcb, Dev«lopneat, Test, and SvaXuatlon, Army 
RcMBTCh, DevelopDent, Tt9t, aad EvaluAtion, N«vy 
Bftwch, Developnwnt, fttt, and Bwluatloiif Air Force 
Reoeeu-ch, Developnent, 1l»*t, ft B«ai., Dcfenae Aaenelea 

fiBer^fzicy Fund, Defense 


809.6 
jf*».o 


IU.3 


103.3 
242.1 
232.7 


15.0 


0.2 


1,361.1 
1,U1.5 
2,535.4 
260.0 
150.0 


557.6 
167.4 


- 


- 
- 


1,469.9 
1,572.9 
3,729.8 
447.4 
150.0 


.106.0 


1,'*69.9 
1,572.9 
3,621.8 
447-4 
150.0 


TOTAL - Reseiu-cb, DevelapoeBt, Tist, k evaluation 




18.R 


578.1 


15.0 


0.2 


5,436.0 


735. 






7,370.0 


.108.0 


7»a62.o 


KXLrCARY COHSTRUCTICH 

Hllltary Construfitlcnf An^r 
Mllltazy ConBtniction, Navy 
HUltary Construction, Air Force 
Military Construction, Defense Agencies 
Military Construction, Aray Reserve 
Military Cooatructlon, Kavnl Haserve 
miliary Coostructloa, Air Forea fla serve 
Hllltary CanstruetloB, Anqr Katlonal Otiard 
Hllltary Conatruetlan, Air Rational Ouard 
Loran Stations, Defense 


- 


OA 
U.6 
83. U 

- 


6U.5 
120.1 
8B.6 

- 


0.1 

13-4 
- 


- 

6.0 
7.0 
5.0 
6.0 
18.0 


15.0 
4l.7 
52.7 
- 


160.6 
100.1 
189.1 
30.2 

- 

20.5 


- 


- 


249.5 
269.9 
631.6 
30.2 
6.0 
7.0 
5.0 
6.0 
18.0 
20.5 


. 

-3-4 
-0.3 
-1.5 
-l.o 
-1.0 

-2.5 

-2.0 


249.5 
269.9 
626.2 
29.9 
4.5 

0.0 

4.0 

16.0 
20.5 


TOTAL - MUitary Construction 


207.6 


97.^ 


273-'* 


13-5 


42.0 


109.4 


500.5 




- 


1,243.7 


-U.7 


1.232.0 


FAMILY HOUSWC 

Family Housing, Defensa 














739.6 






739-6 


-5.2 


734.4 


CIVIL DEFENSE 

Operation and Haintcnanca, Civil SBflenac 
Reseexch Developnent, Sbaltar, ft Conatruetlon, 

ClvU Defense 
















62.2 
217. 6 




82.2 
217.8 




82.2 
217. 8 


TOTAL - Civil Defense 
















300.0 




300.0 




300.0 


SUB- TOTAL - MILITARY PlfflCTIOHS 




1,977.0 


19,100.0 


1,'A3.3 


1.9BB.4 


5.936 -3 


14,621.7 


300.0 




a 53,553.5 


-1,372.9 


52,180.6 


MILITARY ASSISTAHCE 


















1,630.0 


1,630.0 


-150.0 


1,480.0 


CRAKD TOTAL - MILITABY FUMCTIONS AMD 
HILITAItY AS8IBTAHC1 




1.977.0 


19,100.0 


l,Wt3.3 


1,988.4 


5,938.3 


14,621.7 


300.0 


1,630.0 


a 55.183.5 


.1,522.9 


53,660.6 


RECAPrruLATIOH: 

Dapartaent of the Az^ 
Departoant of tba Havy 
Departoent of the Air Force 
Defense Agnneles/OSD 
Office of Civil Defense 
MllltAry Aflelstar.nfr 


1,9'»5.3 
5.339.5 


215.5 
1,520.3 


6,aoi.it 
8,895.1 

3.'«3.5 


26.2 
56.1 
1,361.0 


1,070.1 
377.1 
541.2 


1,1»10.8 
1,266.9 
2,802.6 
430.0 


3,547.4 
2,740.9 
5,683.2 
2,650.2 


300.0 


1,630.0 


13,105.1 
15,516.9 
20,651.3 
3,060.2 
300.0 
1,630.0 
900.0 


-268.0 
-274.7 
.824.7 
-5-5 

j .150.0 


12,837.1 
15,242.2 
19,826.6 
3.074.7 
300.0 
1,460.0 
900.0 



a/ Ineludat 1900.0 nilllon propoaed for separate tranalttal under pnipoaed laglaUtlon 
dlstrlhuted hy budget prosran, nilitary *Bpart»nt or i^proprlatioa title. 



/ 



